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BOOK VIL 

CHAl'TER I. 

[ 1841 — 1842 .] 

Kfi 11*18 at Retrieval — Close of Lord Auckland's AdminiitnitioB — Bin* 
barrassments of his Position — Opinions of Sir Jasper Nioolls — 
Efforts of Mr. George Clerk — ^Despatch of the First Brigade- 
Appointment of General Follook — Despatoh of the Second Brigade 
— Expected Arrival of Lord Ellenborough— Further Bmbarraii* 
ments. 

At this time the Govomor-Genoral and his family were 
resident at Calcutta. The period of Lord AucUand's 
tenure of the yice-regal office was drawing to a close. He 
was awaiting the arriyal of his successor. It had seemed 
to him, as the hea^ periodical rains began slowly to give 
place to the cool weather of the early winter, that there 
was nothing to oTershadow the closing scenes of his 
administration, and to yox his spirit with misgivings and 
regrets during the monotonous months of the homeward 
voyage. The three first weeks of October brought him 
only cheering intelligenoe from the countries beyond the 
Indus. The Envoy continued to report, with confidence^ 
the increasing tranciuillity of Afghuniatun. Tlie Douranee 
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2 EFFORTS AT RETRIEVAL. 

iiiBurrection seemed to have been suppressed, and there 
was nothing stirring in the neighbourhood of Caubul to 
create anxiety and alamu 

But Noveml)er set in gloomy and threatening. The 
clouds were gathering in the distance. It now seemed 
to Lord Auckland that his administration was doomed 
to close in storm and convulsion. Intelligence of the 
Ghilzye outbreak arrivinL It was plain that tlic imsses 
were sealed, for thcic were no tidings from (Jaubul. 
There might bo rebellion and disiister at the capital ; 
our communications wore in the hands of the enemy ; 
and all tliat was known at Calcutta was that Sale’s 
brigade had been fighting its way downwards, and had 
lost many men and some officers in skirmishes with the 
Ghilzyo tribes, which had seemingly been i)roductivo of 
no important results. Theix| was something in all this 
very perplexing and embarrassing. Painful doubts and 
apprehensions began to disturb the mind of tlie Governor- 
General. It seemed to be the beginning of the end. 

Never was authentic intelligence from Caubul looked 
for with BO much eager anxiety as throughout the month 
of November. When tidings came at lost — only too 
faithful in their details of disaster — they come in a 
dubious unauthoritative shape, and, for a time, were 
received with incredulity. At the end of tlio third week 
of November, letters (him Meerut, Kumaul, and other 
stations in the upper provinces of Hindostan, announced 
that reports had crossed the frontier to the effect that 
there had been a general rising at Caubul, that the city 
had been fired, and that Sir Alexander Bumes had been 
killed. Letters to this effect reached the offices of tho 
public joumalsy but no intelligence had been received at 
Government House, and a hope was expressed in official 
quarters that the stories in circulation were exaggerated 
native rumours. But, a day or two afterwards, the Hmrna 
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stories were repeated^ in letters from Mr. Qeoige Clerk, 
the Governor-General’s agent on the north-western fron- 
tier, and from Captain Maokeson at Peshawur ; and the 
intelligence came coupled with urgent requisitions for the 
deH])iitc'li of reinforcements to Afghanistan. 

Though no authentic tidings had been received from 
(’aul)iil, the advices from our political functionaries, on 
the interniodiatc lino of country, were of a character not 
to ho qiicbtioned ; and Lord Auckland, who a day or two 
before had received lettom from Sir William Macnaghten, 
»ihsuriug him that the disturbances were at an end, awoke 
to the startling truth that all Caubul was in a blaze, and 
the supremacy of the Suddozyc Princes and their foreign 
hU])porters threatened by a general outburst of national 
indignation. Afghanistan — serene and prosperous Afgha- 
nistan — with its jiopular government and its grateful 
people, was in arms against its deliverers. Suddenly the 
tnuiquillity of that doomed country, boasted of in Caubul 
and credited in Calcutta, was found to be a great deluuoa 
Across the whole length and breadth of the loud the 
history of that gigantic lie was written in oharaoters of 
blood. It was now too deplorably manifest that, although 
a British army had crossed the Indus and cantoned itself 
at Caubul and Caudahor, the Afghans were Afghans stiU ; 
still a nation of fierce Mahomedfois^ of hardy warrior^ 
of iiide])eudent mountaineers; still a people not to be 
dragooned into peace, or awed into submisBion, by a 
scattering of foreign bayonets and the pageontzy of a 
]uippet king. 

The blow fell heavily upon Lord Auckland. ’ An amiable 
gentleman and a well-intentioned statesman, he had made 
for himself many friends ; and, perhaps, there was not in 
oil Calcutta at t^t time, even amodj^ the most strennous 
•opponents of the policy which had resulted in so much 
tnisexy and disgrace, one who did not now grieve for the 
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Bufferings of him whose errors had been so sovei*elj visited. 
Had it fallen at any other time, it would not have been 
so acutely felt. But it came u|)on him at the close of 
his reign, when he could do nothing to restore the bril- 
liancy of his tamislied reputation. He had ex])ccted to 
embark fbr England, a hap])y man and a successful ruler. 
He had, as he thought, conquered and trauquillised 
A^hanistan. For the former exploit ho had been created 
an earl ; and the latter would have entitled him to the 
honour. It is true that he had drained the treasury of 
India; but he believed that he was about to hand over 
no embryo war to his successor, and that, therefore, the 
treasury would soon replenish itself. The prospect was 
sufficientfy cheering, and he was eager to depart ; but the 
old year wore to a close, and found Lord Auckland pacing, 
with a troubled countenance, the spacious apartments of 
Government House — ^found him the most luckless of rulers 
and the most miserable of men. 

Never was statesman so cast down ; never was states- 
man BO perplexed and bewildered. The month of 
December was one of ]Mimful anxiety ; of boding fear ; 
of embarrassing uncertainty. There was no official 
information from CaubuL The private accounts re- 
ceived from Jellalabad and Poshawur, always brief, often 
vague and confficting, excited the worst apprehensions 
without dispelling much of the public ignorance. In 
tills conjuncture, government wore helplesa The Caubul 
force, cut off from all support, could by no possibility be 
rescued. The utmost vigour and determination — ^the 
highest wisdom and sagacity — could avail nothing at 
Buoh a time. The scales liad fallen from the eyes of the 
Governor-General only to show him the utter hopelessness 
of the case. In this terrible emergency he seems to have 
perceived, for the first time, the madness of posting a 
detached force m a foreign countiy. hundreds of miles 
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from our OTm frontier, out off from all support by rugged 
mountains and impenetrable defiloa Before a siugle 
brigade could be pushed on to the relief of the be- 
leaguered force, the whole army might be annihilated. 
Clearly Lord Auckland now behold the inherent vicious- 
nesB of the original policy of the war, and, in sorrow and 
humiliation, began to bethink himself of the propriety 
of abandoning it. 

What Lord Auckland now wrote publicly on tliis 
subject is on record ; what he wrote privately is known 
to a few. That the (Tovcmor-General, in this terrible 
conjuneturo, siiccumliod to the blow which had fallen 
upon him ; that hia energies did not rise with the occa- 
sion, but that the feebleness of paralysis was conspicuous 
in all that he did, has often been asserted and never 
confidently denied. But it may be doubted whether his 
feelings or his conduct at this time have ever been fairly 
judged or clearly underetood. The truth is, that he hod 
originally committed himself to a course of policy which 
never had his cordial apjirobation, and his after-efforts to 
uphold which lie inwardly regarded as so many attempts 
to make the worse apjicar the better reason, ft is plain 
that, veiy soon after the occupation of Caubul hod for a 
time brought the Afghan comjiaign to a close, the Govemor- 
Geiierul began to entertain very jiainful doubts and mis- 
givings ; and that, although ho by no means anticipated 
the sudden and disastrous fall of the whole edifice he had 
raised, he had, long before the close of 1841, repented of 
his own infirmity of purpose, in giving way to the counsels of 
others ; and had begun to doubt whether we had succeeded 
in the great object of the war — ^the establishment of such 
a friendly power in Afghanistan as would seemre us against 
western aggression. He must have wen, too — for he was, 
in the main, a just and an honest man — ^that the policy, 
which he had sanctioned, cradled in injustice os it was. 
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was continually perpetuating injustioe ; and he must have 
heard the ^^Tongs of the Afghan chiefs and the Afghan 
nation ctenially crying out to him for redress. Mac- 
naghten complained that Lord Auckland and Mr. Colvin 
were too ready to believe all the stories of the uiiiK)pularity 
of the government and discontent of tlie chiefs and the 
people, which reached them tlinnigh obscure channels of 
information ; thougli those channels of information were 
the local newspapers, whose informants were generally 
othcers of rank and character. But in s])it(> of the Envoy's 
aHsurances and denials, Lord Auckland hud Ix'gnu to suspect 
that there was something rotten at the core of our Afghan 
lK)licy; and something pre>eminently defective in the 
administrative conduct of those to whom its working out 
had been entrusted. He did not, in the autumn of 1841, 
believe that any sudden and overwhelming storm would 
cloud the last days of his Indian goveniment ; but he had 
begun to encourage the lielicf that he had made a fatal 
mistake, and that, sooner or later, tlic real chaiucter of 
his Afghan policy would he revealed to the world. 

But there was something more tliun his own doubts 
and misgivings to be considered. Lord Auckland knew 
that the connexion he had established in Afghanistan was 
distasteful in tlie extreme to tin East India Company. 
There was good reason for tnis. The necessity of sus- 
taining Shah Soojah on the throne of Caubul had drained 
the hnancial resources of the Company to the dregs, and 
was entailing u]ion them liabilities which, if not speedily 
retrenched, they might have found it impossible to 
dischaige. The injustice of the occupation of Afghan- 
istan was not confined to the pe6ple of that countiy. 
A grievous injustice was being inflicted upon the people 
of India, the internal improvement of which was 
obstructed, to maintain the incaxmble Suddosyo in the 
countiy from which he had been cast o\it by his offended 
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peopla No man knew this better, or deplored it more 
deeply, thou Lord Auckland liimself. The opinions of the 
East India Company upon this subject had been well 
known from the very commencement of the war. But 
the Court of Directors had no constitutional authority 
to suspend the operations which they hod not been called 
upon to sanction, and only so far as they were represented 
in the Secret Committee had they any influence in the 
Councils which shaped our measures in Afghanistan. 
But no one knew better than Lord Auckland that there 
was scarcely one of the twenty-four Directors’ rooms in 
the Croat Parliament of Leadenhall-street in which the 
continued occuj)ation of the country beyond the Indus 
was not a subject of perpetual complaint. 

And when he turned his thoughts from Leadenhall- 
street to Downing-street, it appeared to him that there 
were still weightier reasons fbr the abandonment of our 
ill-omened connexion with the cemntries beyond the Indus. 
Tiie Whigs had sent him to India ; the Conservatives were 
now in oflice. At the end of August the Molboutne 
ministry had resigned ; mid Peel was now at the head of 
the cabinet. It was known that the Conservative party 
either wore, or made a show of being, radically opposed 
to the Afghan policy of the government which they had 
displaced. It was natural, therefore, that Lord Auckland, 
who was now awaiting the arrival of his successor, should 
have slirunk from committing him to any extensive 
measures for the recovery of our position in Afghanistan, 
which, in all probability, he would not be disposed^ to 
carry out. Whatever amount of energy tlie old ruler 
might now throw into the work before him, it was certain 
that he would only be able to commence what he must 
leave to his successor to complete. ^ To have handed over 
to the new Governor-General the outline of a political 
scheme, just sufficiently worked out in its details to render 
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its aliandonmont impossible, would have been to embarrass 
and hamper him, at the outsot of his career, m a manner 
that would ha%o perplexed the new ruler m the extreme, 
and jeopardised the mterests of the empire He bGlic\ed 
that the policy of the Conservatives woa ncarlv identical 
with that of the East India Company, and tint they 
Mould oa#!;erly tike adiantaire of the present crisis to 
sever oui connexion vitli the countiies btioiid the Indus, 
and to dcclire the fiiluit of the ori^ini 1 scheme pro- 
2 )oiindod in the Simldi manifcst(» of 1838 

It IS light tint Lord Aucklind should Invc ample 
credit for siilTeiiug these import int eousidcratious to 
exercise then due influence over his counsels It is right, 
too, that it should Ik clcirly reeo^iiistd how gieat mos 
the moial eourige it demuidcd, tithe r juactic tlh to 
declare hy hinisdf, or t k i\t to tlieis t dtilare, 
the nttei failuu ot a gicit politic il stheuit loi which he 
w us rcsiionsihle to Ins toimtn ml with which fiom 
genciation to generati >n his niitj will he imiiss lubly 
assoented in history I ut when ill tin has been said 
thcie still icinuns to le lec idtd the hn nil la ting fact 
that a gicat eiisis suddeuh nose, ind I >ni Auckland 
was not equal to it He liul begiui lo doubt the justice 
and expediency of the policy ol 18 8 And these doubts, 
added to his knowledge of tlie mows of the Home 
governments, forced upon him the oii^ietion that it had 
now become his duty to dizcct all liis effotts to the one 
object of withdrawing our beleagucTcd g in i sons in sitety 
to Hindostan Biii he seems in the bewilderment and 
perplexity which followed the stiuiumg blow tint liul 
descended so suddenly ujion him, to ha\o forgotten that 
there are m the hvos of nations, as of men, great tuid 
immment cox^junctures, which not only sanction, but 
demand a departure from ordinary rules of conduct and 
prmmples of statesmanship Such a coujunctme had now 
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arisen ; and, important as were all the considerations re- 
capitulated above, they should have given place in his 
mind to the one paramount desire of demoustratmg to all 
the nations of the East the invincibility of British arms 
Neither the vishob of the East India (Vimjiany nor the 
opinions of the (Conservative government liad been de 
dared in the face of a great disastci I'Jie iiithdriwal of 
the Biitibh army from AfghanisttUi miglit, and 1 bohe^e 
would, have been a mciisuic of sound ])olicy , but only 
if tlic time and mannci of withdrawal had been well 
chosen It could no>cr ha^c been sound ])olicy to with- 
draw undot the press in 0 of an o\ ciwIil In nng defeat To 
retire from Afghanistan was one thing , to be driven 
out of it was another A fiank avowal of eiior, calmly 
and deliberately tnuueinted, undci no ])iesbiue of im- 
mediate dmgei oi msiiTniounbible ditliiultj, would have 
denoted only eonscious st length It would have been 
the dignified st 11 negation of a ))owerful state danng to 
bo lUbt to others and tiuo to itself But to abandon the 
eouiitiy, piocijiitatcly ind confusedly, under the pressure 
ol disaster aud defeat, would ha\o been a miserable con- 
fession of weakness tliat might have shaken to its veiy 
foundation tlie British Empue in the East 

And such a confession of weakness Lord Auckland 
was inclined to make He seemed to reel and stagger 
under the blow — to bo jiaralysed lond enfeebled by the 
dibiistcib that liod overtaken him His correspondence 
at this time betokened such painful prostration, that 
some to whom he wrote destroyed, m pity, all traces of 
these humiliating revelations. It was vaguely rumoured, 
too, how, in bitterness of spirit, he spent long hours 
pacing by day the spaciouB verandahs of Government 
House , or, by night, cooling his fevered brow on the 
grass-plots in fiont of it, accompanied by some member 
of hiB household endeared to him by ties of blood. The 
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curse brooded ow him, as it was bruodinp; over 
Bton» and Maonaghten, darkoiimg his vibioii, clouding his. 
judgment, prostrating his energies — turning eveiythiiig to 
feebleneas and folly. Ne^ tidings of disaster — misfoilune 
treading on the heels of misfortune— -came flooding in 
from^beyond the Indus ; and the chief ruler of the land, 
with a great army at his coll, thought only of c\tricatioii 
and retreat ; thought of bringing back, instead of jmshmg 
forward, our troops ; rif abandoning, mstead of regainiug, 
our position Fascinated, as it Mere, by the gre.it c.ila- 
mity, his eyes were rivctted on the little line of country 
between Caubid and 1 VsliaM ur , and he did not see, in his. 
eageraesB to rescue small detiichmeiits from danger, and 
to escape the immediate lecunenee of new disasters in 
Afghanistan, that the question iioM to bt sobed Mas one 
of far greater scope <uid sigmfit.ince — tliat it Mas not so 
much whether Afgh.inistan Mere to be occiquod, as 
whether India Mere to be retained. But tlicie wctc old 
and cxiKUiciiced poliiiciaus, Mell acquainted Mith the 
temper of the chiefs and the j»eople of India .iiid the 
countries beyond, who believed that any manifestation of 
weakness, in this conjuncture, would have endangered the 
security of our position m India, and th.it, tlieiefoic, 
cost what it miglit, a blow must be struck for the le 
covery of our mditary supremacy in the countries bc'yoiid 
the Indus. 

But fi:x)m the very first Lord Auckland began to 
despond, and steadfiistly set his faco against any me.isures 
of military re-establishment. When, on the !2fith of 
November, he received from Mr Clerk and Captain 
Mackeson intelligence which confirmed the newspaper 
sccounts received two days before, and rood the pressing 
requisitions of those officers for the despatch of more 
troops to the frontier, he Mrrote to the Coinmonder-in- 
Ohief, who was then journeying through the Upper Pro- 
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fincoB of India : It is not clear to me how the march 
of a brigade can by posaibility have any influence upoa 
the events which it is supposed may be passing at C^u- 
bul. . . . They may be at Jellalabad in February, and 
could not march onwanls to Gaubul before April . ^ • 
It may be well, perhaps, tliat two or three^ vegiiiihnts 
should be assembled at Peshawur. ... I wish the requisi* 
tiou hsid been made with less trepidation.*’ Again, on the 
Ist of I)cceud)cr, he wrote to the same officer : " It seems 
to 1110 that we arc not to think of marching fresh armies 
for the ro-coiiquest of that ivhich we are likely to lose. • • 
The difficulty will not be one of fighting and gaining 
victories, but of supplies, of movements, and oficHmage. 

. . . Tiie troo])s in Afghanistan are sufficiently nume- 
rous. They w^ould but be encumbered by greater num- 
bei’s, and rcinforcemontb could not airive before the 
crisis will have passed. If the end is to be disastrous, 
they would but increase the extent of the disaster.** On 
the following day he again wrote to Sir Jasper NicoUs, 
setting forth the views of government, to the ef^t — 
1st. That wo should not fit out largo armaments for 
re>conquest — such an enterjirisc would be beyond our 
meona 2nd. That even fur succours the season is 
unfavourable and impracticable, and months must pass 
before it could bo attem])ted. 3r(lly. That if aid can be 
given, the officer in command should not be prohibited 
firom seizing the opportunity of ofibrding it. I feai*,” 
added the Govemor-Gcnei'ul in this letter, **that safety 
to the force at Gaubul can only come from itself.** On 
the 5th he wrote to the same correspondent, that 
should stand fast and gather strength at Peshawur ’’—on 
the Sutlej, and on the Indus. ** Our power,” he said, of 
giving succour is extremely limited, and if it come at ail, 
it can only come tardily. . . . We must look on an 
advance from Jellalabad for some mouths as utterly out 
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lOf the question An advance even to Jollalabed could 
only be to give sccunty to Sale, and with the aid of the 
Sikhs, one bngado, with artiUcr^, should bo sufficient 
If all should be lost at Gaubul wc ^ill not eiicountor now 
iiasards for ro*conquest On the 9 th of December ho 
wrote, still molt emphatically “The present state of 
offiairs, whether its issue be fortunate or disastrous, is 
more likely to kjid witliin a few months to the with 
drawal of t loops to oui fronticis than to the employment 
of larger meins btiond it** A week aftciwaids he 
.wrote, still to tlu ( omm indci in Ohict “Me must know 
moio befoiL wc can decide nn thing, oi li^ down any 
large scheme of incasuics Thtic an ilreid^ inoic 

regiments bt\oud the fiontici than wc can feed oi casil} 
pay ^oii know I woidd not be too pi of use in 

sending strength fonxaid *t AMiat J^ord Vuckland's 
mtentions wtic at this tinu inn be gathered fiom those 
lettois He thought uidy of siMiig all that could he 
aaved and ot ( se nang out of Afghamstuu w ith the least 
possible dela\ 

The Commander m (*hicf to whom these letters weic 
addressed was, as has been said, at this time on kis way 
through the ITpjiei Piovmeos of India Sir JaB])cr Nicolls 
had been consisUiith ojqiosed t( tlie entue scheme of 
Afghan iinosion, and had with mre prescience and sagacity 
foretold the disosti ous downial oi a policy based upon a 
foundation of such complicated error He had spent his 
life in the ramp , but his public minutes, as well as his 

* About the some time Lord Auckloud wrote to Sir W JUacnaghten 
“I would have you share in the feeling which le growing strongly upon 
me that the maintenance of the position, which we have attempted to 
ertabUwh in Afghanistan, ih no longer to he looked to It will bo for 
you and Ibr this government to oonsider in what manner all tlmt belongs 
to India may be most immediately and most honourably aitbdmvn 
-from the country “ — [M S Coj i etpondcTiee,] 

t MS Oorr^pondence 
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privato letters and journals, written throughout the jean 
1840 41, indicate a laiger amount of political sagaoitj 
than we find displayed in the expressed opinions of hiB 
official contemporaries, to whom statesmanship was the 
profession and priU^tice of their lives He had all along 
pnitcstcd agiunst the withdiawal of our troops from their 
legitimate uses in the British Provinces, and urged that it 
\ias nccosHuiy cithci so to mexeaso the Indian army as to 
enable the government to keep up an adequate force in 
Afghanistan Tvithout weakening the defences of Hindostan^ 
or to withdraw the British tmojis altogether from the 
countries beyond the Indus It was now his opinion — an 
opinion in which the Governor Gcncial participatqd — ^that, 
inasmueli os the Indian armj, largely mdented upon as it 
was for service beyond the fiontier, was greatly below the 
right athletic strength, it would bo impossible to pour 
strong remfoTcements into Afghanistan wuthout weakemng 
the Bntish Provinces in such a mannei as to provoke both 
external aggiession and intern d lovolt * But supmeness, 
m such a con]unctuie, was more likely to have provoked 
aggression than activity, although the latter might have 

* Mr Geoi^ Clerk at that time entertained very eiimlar opinions 
regarding tbe danger of sending more itgiments away from the North 
Western PiovinoLB ** Whatever may take place, he wrote to Lord 

Auckland on the 25th of November, ** in regard to Gaubul, and m 
whatever degree our tioops there may be reinfoiced, we ehould not 
weaken this frontier Any reduction of our military strength oauses 
some piesumption or audacity m our native allies generally ” And on 
the 29ih he wrote to the Lieutenant Ghivernor of the North Western 
FtovinoeB (Mi Robertson) **I really d > not see how our muster roll 
is to stand this diammg of more troops — and probably many more^ 
west— whilst reinforcements are also proceeding eastward Undoubtedly 
the remainder will be inadequate to the due mamteiianoe of our hig h 
rapremaoy in India " — [AfN Corre^ondwee ] There was, unquea 
tumably, a ehoioe of evils at this time Bnf Sir Jasper NiooUs and 
Mr George Clerk differed in opinion as to which was tbe greater of the 
iwu* 
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denuded India of aome of its best troops. Macnaghten 
told Runjeet Singh, in the summer of 1838, that the 
militazy resources of the Bntisli-lndian Government were 
such that 200,000 soldiers might at any time be brought 
into the field to losist simultaneous aggression from all 
the four sides of India , and although this may have 
been only an appio\imation to the sober truth, it is 
certain that, if the dispatch of a cou])le of brigades to 
Jellalabad, and subsiqucutly to Caubul, woidd have 
jeopardised the security of India, the mihtary resources of 
the govemment must have liecn in a very depressed state. 
When Sir Ja&jiei ^sicoUs, meeting the flood of intelligence 
from beyond the Indus, as he advanced through the 
Upper Pnninces of India, recoided, m letters to the 
Govemor-Geneiol, liis belief that it would be unwise to 
prosecute anothei wai in hup}K>rt of the Suddozye pro- 
vmees.* he expressed only the sound opmion of a sagacious 


• On the 27th of Nuveniliu he wrote to Lord AnckUnd from Myn- 
poone ** If It be decided that wc are to support Shall Soojah under all 
arcamBtanoeB and difiiculties, I must entreat your Lordship's early 
attention to tht, means of effecting this object, which may be a more 
arduous undertaking than the occupation of ine country m 1639 *’ 
And again, in the same letter ** There is a dark, perhaps a random 
hmt, in one of these letters that the rebellion is instigated by the 
royal family at Caubul If so, I wouM advise the early abandonment 
of them, their country, and their oause.** On the 28th he agom wrote 

** I really would not advise our forcing either him or ourselves upon a 
nation so distant, and in aU respects so dissimilar both to our Sepoys 
and onreelveB, at an expense so deadedly ruinous ” And on the 30^, 
in itiU more emphatic language, husaid *' My opmion regarding a 
renewal of our efforts to support bhah Soojah on his throne, and to 
establish a permanent mfluenoe in Afghanistan, is without change or 
modification. That we have no base of operations has been always 
dear , bnt now, were we to march a reinforcement on the best horsei^ 
we oonld not be sure of carrymg the Ehybnr Paas, and if snow hae 
fallen, the road to Caubul would still be dosed [If jS. Cotreftiond- 
enoe ofSurJ. JVsooRs.] 
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politician But he sooms to have forgotten that there 
was something more than the restoration of the Suddo27e 
d3aiabty to be accomplished — ^thore was the restoration of 
the niilitai y t>ui)rt mocy of Great Britain m Central Asia 
to 1)0 ichicved , and whatever may have been the scruples 
t>{ tliL ht itesmaii, in such a. ciisis ja this, the soldier ought 
not to h hcsit ittd foi a moment 

Ihit i\hilbt such were the opinions of the Govemor- 
(iiiici il uul the ( ommander in Chief, there were other 
luiictionm i< s neaici to the scene of action at the time, 
^vhosc he lings ])iom])tcd, and ^hosc ]udgmcnt dictated, a 
inoic cncigctic course of pioccdme Among these were 
Mr Robcitson, the Lieutenxnt Go\einoi of the North- 
Western Piovinces, and Mr Geoige Ckrk, the Governor 
Genciil s Agent on the Nortn Western Frontier Both of 
these able and expeiicmed oiheeiB lecogmsed the para 
mount neeessit} of pushing on tioops to Teshawiir with 
the utmost possible d( sjiateh On the 1 ittoi devolved, m 
the first mst ince, the lesponsibility of moving forward the 
regiments which weie m leadincss to proceed for the 
periodical relief of the tioops in Afgh inistan,* as well as a 
regiment winch was in ordeis foi Sindh t On the 16 th of 
Novembei, he addressed Ictteis to Colonel Wild, the 
commanding officer at Ferozcjioic, and Colonel Bich, who 
commanded at Loodhianah, urging them to send on to 
Peshawur, as speedily os possible, the regiments named in 
the margin % In compliance with these requisitions, the 

* The 5i)rd and 64th Native In&ntry 

t The 60th Native Infantry 

t Two days before, Captain (afterwards Sir Henry) Lawrence^ As- 
ttstant to Mr Clerk, whose later career justified the high expeotationa 
which were formed of him during his connexion with the N(wth- 
Westem Agency, on his way nut after a dacoity party, met the intelli- 
genoe of the Oaubul outbreak, and immediately after torwarding it on 
to Mr Clerk went to Colonel Wild to urge him to push on the fiOth 
and 64th Eegiments, and to warn the Light Infantry Battahon and 
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64th Regiment croeaed the Sutlej on the 18th of Novem.* 
her and the 60th on the 20th of November. The ffdrd,. 
which was accompanied by the 30th Regiment * croBBed 
the river on the 26th 

Having expedited the movement of these regiments, 
Mr. Clerk began to make preparations for the despatch of 
another brigade to ^e^hawur, and addressed General Boyd, 
a ho at that time commanded the Sirhmd division, on the 
subject. At the same time, lie addressed urgent letters 
to the Court of Lahore, apprising them of the mtended 
march of the regiments through the Punjaub — calling on 
them to supply boats for the passage of the nver — and 
suggesting to the Maharajah that ho should ** cause the 
immediate march of his son, Koonwur Pertab Smgh, on 
Peshawur, with 5000 of their best troops from the neigh- 
bouring district of Chuck Huzara.” Captain Mackeson 
had before applied to the Sikh authonties at Peshawur for 
6000 men to march on Jellalabad , but had been told by 
General Avitabile that he had few troops at Peshawur, 
and that he required them all for the protection of the 
Sikh temtoiy 

Lord Auckland, hoaever, was strongly of opinion that 
the second bngiidc, >\hich Tsas to compnse her Majesty’s 
9th Foot, the lOtli Light (Native) Cavalry, and a troop 
of Horse Artillery, ought not to l>o moved forward. 
“We do not n<m,” wrote the Governor-General in 
Council, on the Sid of December, “desire to send a 
second brigade in advance, for we do not conceive it to 
be called for, for the objects of support and' assistance 

some details of the 10th Garaliy, for semoe beyond the frontier. — 
[Oapt Launenee to Mr Oeotge Clerk, Nov. 14, 1841. M8, lUwrde.'l 

* Mr. Clerk Bent ioiward the SOth, which web Wilde regiment^ in 
order that the eolonel might take command of the brigade^ General 
Boyd having thrown out a hmt that he was a more efficient officer tham 
ills colonelB of the other regiments. 
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which we contemplate; and we think it inexpedient to 
dei^tch any greater number of troops than be abso- 
lutely necessary from our own provinces.** And two days 
afterwards he wrote privately to the Gommander-in-Ghief : 

heartily hope that the second brigade may not have 
been sent.*' He could not, he added, ^^sec of what 
service it could be at present. One brigade, with the 
artillery which you pui^se sending, should be sufficient 
to force the Khybur pass ; and ten brigades could not^ 
at this season of the year, force the passes to Gaubul.” 

But the “one lirigadc with artillery** never went to 
Peshawur. The Native Infantry crossed the Punjaub 
under the command of Brigadier Wild. Some artillery- 
men went with them : * but there was no Artillery, for 
there were no guns. It was expected, however, that the 
Sikhs would supply the ordntmee which the British had 
left out of the account. “You have not at present any 
guns,** wrote the Head-Quarters’ Staff to Brigadier Wild, 
*^but you have artillerymen, sappers and rmners, and 
officers of both corps. His Excellency is not aware of any 
difficulty likely to prevent yom* being accommodated by 
the Sikh Governor-General, Avitabile, with four or six 
pieces; and you will solicit such aid, when necessary, 
through Captain Mackeson.” But wffien Brigadier Wild 
reached Peshawur, a day or two before the close of the 
year, he found that difficulties had arisen to prevent the 
preparation of the expected Sikh g^uns for service. The 
artilleiynien were disinclined to hand them over to the 
British ; and though great doubts were entertained as to 
whether they were in reality worth anything, it was hard 
to compass a loan of the suspected pieces. And so 
Brigadier Wild, uiged as he was from all quarters to 

* These utilleiTmeii were on their way to Afghanistan to relieve 
the Qompanj then in the country, eerving with Abbott’s battery 

VOL. in. 9 
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push on to JellalabAd, with the provisions, treasure, and 
ammunition he was to escort thilher, sate down quietly at 
Peshawur, whilst Capts^ Mackeson and Lawrenoe were 
endeavouring to overcome the coyness of the Sikh 
artilleiymen ; and began to apprehend that his march 
would be delayed until some field-pieces were sent to hmi 
firom India. 

His suspense, however, was of not veiy long duration 
On tlie 3rd of January, four rickety guns were handed 
over to the Bntish officers , but not without a show of 
resistance on the part of the Sikh ortiUerynien On the 
following day, one of the limbers went to pieces under 
trial , and then it had to be replaced Other difficulties, 
too, met Wild at Peshawur His camel-mcn vere playing 
the old game of desertion The Afroedi Maliks had not 
yet been bnbed mto submission by Mackeson, and tlie 
lo 3 ralty of our Sikh allies was so doubtful, that they weie 
just as likely, on Wild’s biigade entermg the KhyW, to 
attack him m rear as to keep the pass open for him All 
these elements ot delay wore greatly to be lamented 
There was a forward feeling among the Sepoys which 
might have been checked They were eager to advance 
when they reac/hed Foshdwur , and their enthusiasm was 
httle likely to be mcreased by lays of mactmty m a 
sickly camp, exposed to the contaminating influences of 
the Sikh soldiexy, who, always dreading the deep passes 
of the Khybur, now purposely exaggerated its terrora, 
and endeavouied by other means to laise the fears, to 
excite the prejudices of the Sepoys, and to shake their 
fidelity to the government which they served. 

In the mean while active preparations for the despatch 
of further reinforcements to Peshawur were going on m 
the North-Western Provinces of India. Lord Auckland 
could not readily bring himself to recognise the expe- 
diency of sending forward a second bngade * but Mr. 
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Clork had taken the initiative, and the Governor-General 
WAS unvoUing to disturb any arrangements which already 
were being brought into effect. The 9th Foot had been 
ordered to hold itself in readiness^ and another regiment, 
the 26th Native Infantry, was to be sent with it, aooom- 
pauiod by some irregular horse, and a scanty supply of 
urtilleiy.* The Oommander-in-Chief was “not prepa^'* 
for this demand, and the Govemor-Genoral in Council 
thought it “undesiralde” to send more troops in advance. 
But it was obvious to the authorities on the north- 
western frontier that the state of affairs in Afghanistan 
was becoming every day more critical ; and that it was 
expedient to concentrate the utmost available strength on 
the frontier of Afghanistan. Towards the end of the 
year, the Governor-General having expressed a strong 
opinion regarding the necessity of attaching some regular 
horse to the brigade, the 10th Cavalry were ordered to 
proceed under Brigadier M^Caskill (of Iho 9th Foot), who, 
as senior officer, took command of the force ; and on the 
4th of Januaiy the brigade, consisting of 3034 fighting 
men, crossed the Sutlej on its way to Peshawiir. 

To command the body of troops now assembling for 
service beyond the frontier, it became necessaiy to select 
an officer of good military repute and unquestionable 
energy and activity, combined with a cool judgment and 
a bound discretion. Sir Jasper NicoUs had, in the month 
of November, when the despatch of a Queen’s regiment 
to Peshawur was first contemplated, pointed to Sir 
Edmund Williams, as a general officer well fitted for 
such command. But to the Governor-General it appeared 
expedient to place an experienced officer of the Company’s 
service at the head of affairs, and Sir Edmund Williams 
waa a general of the royal army, iriio had served but two 
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yeaxB in India at tho time of the Gaubul outbreak, and 
who knew as little of the Sepoy army as he did of the 
polities of Afghanistan. Lord Auckland had made his 
election. In Major-General Lumley, the adjutant-general 
of the army, he thought that he saw all the qualificatiunH 
which it behoved the commander of such an army to 
possess. But there was one thing that Lumley wanted ; 
he wanted physical health and strength. When the 
Govomor-Geneml sent up tho nomination to head- 
quarters, the Commander-in-Ohief at once replied that 
Lumley could not take the command; and again Nicolls 
recommended the aj)iH)intment of Sir Edmund Williams. 
Indeed, ho had determined on sending for that ofl&ccr to 
his comp, and arming him at once with instructions ; but 
Buhaoqnent letters from Calcutta made it only too plain 
that the appointment would be extremely distasteful to 
the Supreme Government; and so the intention was 
abandoned. General Lumley was at head-quarters. 
Tho Commander-iu-Chiof sent for him t(' his tent, 
placed in his hand a letter his Excellenc} had just re- 
ceived from the Govonior-Genoral relative to Lumley’s 
employment beyond the frontier, and called upon him 
for his final decision. The General was willing to cross 
the Indus ; but, doubtful of his physical ability to under- 
take BO onerous a duty, placed the decision of the ques- 
tion in the hands of his medical advisers, who at once 
declared that he was totally unequal to meet *‘the re- 
quired exertion and exposure” demanded by such a 
campaign. 

Tho Commauder-in-Chief at once determined to nominate 
another Company’s officer to the command of the troops 
proceeding to Peshawur. His choice then fell u^^on 
General George Pollock, who commanded the garrison 
of Agra. — Receiving his miUtaiy education at the Wool- 
wich Academy, this officer had entered the Indian army 
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as a lieutenant of artillery m the year 1803, when Lake 
and Wellesley were in the field, and all India was watching, 
with eager expectancy, the movements of the grand armies 
which, by victory after victory, were breaking doan the 
power of the Mahrattas At the storm and capture ot 
Dieg, 111 1803, young Pollock was present , and in 1805, 
diuing the gallant but unsuccessful attempts of the 
Piitihb army to carry Bhurtpoie by assault, he was busy 
111 the ti ouches At the close of the same year he was 
selected b> Lord Lake to command the aitillery with the 
det iclmicut iiiidei Colonel Ball, sent m puisuit of Holkor 
Fi om thib time he held different regimental btofif appoint 
nients u]j to the year 1817, when, in command of the 
aitilleiy with Gtnoial Wood’s foice, he took part m the 
stirring scenes of the Nepaul wai In 1818 he was ap- 
pointed Biigadc-Ma]or , and subsequently, on the creation 
of that appomtment, held the Assistant Ad]utant-General- 
sliip of Artillery up to the year 1824, when, having 
attained the louk of Lieutenant Colonel, he volunteered 
to join the army which was assembling fui the prosecution 
of the Burmese war, and was nominated by Sir Edward 
Paget to command tlie Bengal Ai^tillery attached to the 
force under Sii Aichibald Cam}>l)oll, proceeding to Kon- 
goon For his sei vices duimg the war he received the 
decoration of the Companionship of the Bath From this 
time, except dunng an interval of some three years spent 
in England for the recovery of his health, he held different 
regimental and brigade commands, until, at the dose of 
1841, being then Major-General, in command of the 
gamson of Agra, he was selected by Sir Jasper NicoUs to 
take command of the troops proceeding to Peshawur, and 
ordered at once to proceed to the frontier by dawk 

The appomtment of General Pollock gave the greatest 
satisfiiotion to the Supreme Government, and not even a 
murmur of disapprobation arose from the general body of 
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the army. The nomination of this old and diBirnguished 
Company's officer was beheved to bo free fiom tho comip 
tion of anstooratic influence and the taint of personal 
ffivountism Tt was felt, that m this rase at least, the 
selection had been made solely on the ground of individual 
meiit And the merit which was thus icwardcd was of 
the most modest and unostentatious charoctei There 
was not, perhaps, in tho whole Indian arm} a man of 
more unassuming manners and amoie rctuing disjjosition 
there was not one less likely to have sought notoriet} for 
its own soke, or to hive put himself forwaid m an efibrt 
to obtain it I'ollock’s mciits did not ho upon the sm 
face He was not \vhat is colled a “ dashing officer , ” he 
shrunk fiom anything like personal display, ind never 
appealed to the vulgar weaknesses of an unreflecting 
commumty But beneath a most unassummg exterior 
thcie lay a fimd of good sense, of iniiato sagacity, of quiet 
firmness and coUectedness Ho was equable and tern 
perate He was thoroughly conscientious If he was 
looked upon by the Indian Government as a 9afe mn.n^ it 
was not merely because he always exercised a calm and 
dispassionate judgment, but because he was actuated in 
all that he did by the purest motives, and sustained by 
the highest prmoiples He was OBseutially an honest man 
There was a directness of purpose about him which won 
the confidence of all with whom he was associated They 
saw that his one paramount desire was a desire to do hu 
duty to hiB country by consulting, m every way, the wd- 
fore and the honour of the troops under his command ; 
and they knew that they would never be sacrificed, either 
on the one hand by the rash ambition, or on the other by 
tho feebleness and mdeoision, ot their leader The force 
now to bo despatched to the frontier of Afghn-niafain 
required the supermtendence and control of an officer 
equally cool and firm, temperate and decided , and, per 
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hapB, in the whole range of the Indian army, the Govern- 
ment oould not have found one in whom these qualities 
were more eminently combined than in the character of 
General Pollock. 

Hastening to place himself at the head of his men, 
Pollock left Agra, and proceeded by dawk to the frontier. 
The second brigade was then making its way through the 
Punjaub, under General M'Caskill ; and the authorities in 
the North-Western Provinces were exerting themselves to 
push on further reinforcements to Peshawur. 

On the 22d of January, the Commander-in-Ghief and 
Mr. George Clerk met at Thanesur, some two marbhes 
distant from Kumaul. They had received the melan- 
choly tidings of the destruction of the Oaubul force ; and 
they took counsel together regarding the measures to be 
pursued in consequence of this gigantic calamity. Voiy 
different were the views of those two functionaries. To 
Sir Jasper Nicollb it appeared that the destruction of the 
Oaubul force afforded no reason for the advance of further 
reinforcements ; but rather seemed to indicate the ex- 
pediency of a retrograde movement on the part of all the 
xemaining troops beyond the Indus. It was his opinion — 
an opinion to some extent shared by the Supreme Govern- 
ment — ^that the retention of Jellalabad being no longer 
necessary to support the Caubul army, or to assist its 
retreat, the withdrawal of the garrison to Peshawur had 
become primarily expedient ; and that, as the re-conquest 
and re-occupation of Afghanistan were not under any 
oiroumstances to be recommended, it was desirable that, 
after the safety of Sale’s brigade had been secured, the 
whole force should return to Hindostan. But Mr. Clerk 
was all for a forward movement He argued that the 
safety and the honour of the British nation demanded 
that we should hold our own at Jellalabad, until the 
garrison, reinforced by fresh troops from the provinoes of 
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India^ could inarch upon Oaubul, in conjunction \vith the 
Candahar force moving from the west^iard, chastise the 
enemy on the theatre of their recent successes, and then 
withdra'a altogether from Afghanistan “ with dignity and 
undimmished honour”* It was gall and wormwood to 
George Clerk to thmk for a moment of leaving the 
Afghans, flushed with buccess, to revel in the humiliation 
of the Biitish Government, and to boast of the destruction 
of a British army Emphatically he dwelt on the disgnu e 
of inactivity in such a crisis , and emphatically he dwelt 
upon the danger Coolly and quietly, as one whose ordi> 
nary serenity was not to be disturbed by any accidental 
oonvulbions, Sir Jasper Nioolls set forth m reply that the 
return of so many regiments to the provinces, and the 
vast reduction of expenditure that would attend it, would 
place the government in such a position of strength as 
would enable it summarily to chabtise any neighbouimg 
state that might presume upon our recent misfortunes to 
show a hostile front against us The demand for more 
troops he would have resisted aJtogetlicr, but the uigency 
of George Clerk was not to be withstood, and two more 
regiments — the 6th and 55th. Natne lufuntry — were 
ordered to hold themselves m reudmess to proceed to 
Poshawur But when Clerk asked foi a detachment of 
Bntish dragoons, Nicolls peremptoiil}' resisted the demand, 
and loferred the question to the Supreme Governments t 
Before the leferenco reached Calcutta, the Supreme Govem- 

* Sir Jatper Ntcollt to Oovemmmt January 2ith, 1842. 

t Sir Jasper Ntedls to Oovemmewt January TSrd, See also 
pnwite Journal, ** Thanesurt January 23rd — Mr. C joined ua on the 
ground He la anxiously in favour of our sending forward more troops^ 
111 view, I belieye, to our undertaking the re conquest of Gaubul To 
this 1 decidedly object. We have neither funds nor men availabkh 
without in the latter instance leaving India so bare ae to ndc its 
aaiety ” — [AfS JiteordB ] 
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ment had received intelligence of the maBBucre of Elphin- 
Btone's army ; and wrote back to the Commander-in-Chief 
that it was esBentially necessaiy that a commanding force 
should assemble at Peshawur — ^that it was particularly 
important that the force should be effective in cavalry 
and artillery, and that at all events two squadrons of 
European dragoons should be pushed on to Peshawur. 
The 1st Regiment of Native Cavalry and a troop of 
Horse-Artillery were subsequently added to the thiid 
brigade. 

In the meanwhile increasing care and anxiety were 
brooding over Government House. Gloomily the new 
year dawned upon its inmates. And there was not in 
that groat palacod city, or m any one of the smaller 
stations and cantonments of India, an Englishman whose 
heart did not beat, and whose hand did not tremble with 
anxiety, for the fate of the Caubul force, when he opened 
the letters or papers which brought him intelligence from 
beyond the frontier. No one who dwelt in any part of 
India dui'ing the early months of 1842, will ever forget 
the anxious faces and thick voices with which tidings 
wore sought ; questions and o]>inions interchanged ; 
hopes and fears ex])roBBed ; rumours sifted ; jirobabilities 
weighed ; and how, as the tragedy deepened in solemn 
interest, even the most timid and desponding felt that 
the ascertained reality far exceeded in misery and horror 
all that their excited ima^nations had darkly foretold. 
There was a weight in the social atmosphere, as of dense 
superincumbent thunder-clouds. The festivities of the 
cold season were arrested; gaiety and hospitality were 
not. There were few families in the country which did 
not sicken with apprehension for tlie fate of some beloved 
rdative or friend, whilst unconnected n!en, in whom the 
national overlaid the personal feeling, in this conjuncture, 
sighed over the tarnished reputation of their countiy, and 
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burned to avenge the murder of their countrymen and 
the insults that had been heaped upon the nation. 

It would bo pleasant to record that, in this great and 
melancholy crisiB, the public looked up with confidence 
and assurance to the statesman u|)on whom was now 
thrown the responsibility of extricating from the quickset 
of danger' and difficulty that environed them, the im- 
perilled affairs of the British Indian Empire. But history 
can give currency to no such fiction. As time advanced 
it became more and more painfully evident that Lord 
Auckland was reeling and staggering beneath the blow 
that had descended u]Km him. He appeared to be 
unable to decide upon any consistent ])lan of action. 
At one time he seems to have contemplated the with- 
drawal of the Jellalabad garrison to Peshawui*, leaving it 
to fight its own way throiq^h the pass; at another, ho 
seems to have been fully impressed with the necessity of 
retaining the former post, if only for the protection of the 
Caubul force ; then he talked, as I have shown, of con- 
centrating a large army at Peshawur, and almost imme- 
diately afterwards began to think that it would be more 
expedient to have oiu* advanced })ost at Ferozepore. 
There was only one point on which he seems clearly to 
have made up his mind. He was resolute not to recom- 
mend a forward movement for the re-occupation of Caubul. 
He believed that any such attempt would be attended with 
disaster and disgrace ; and he considered that it became 
him, on the eve of departure, as he was, not to embarrass 
his successor by inextricably pledging the Government to 
measures which the new Viceroy might consider **rash, 
impolitic, and ruinous.*' 

On the 30th of Januaiy, the worst fean of the Govem- 
ment were confirmed. An express arrived from Mr. 
Clerk, setting forth, on the authority of letters received 
from Maogregor at Jellalabad, that the Caubul force had 
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boon utterly destroyed Some vague rumours of this 
crowning disaster hod obtained currency in Calcutta a 
day or two before , and now the temble apprehensions 
of the public were foimd to have been only the presages 
of actual truth The immediate effect of this astound- 
ing mtelligenoc upon the conduct of Government was to 
rouse the Governor General into something like a tern 
poicuy demonstration of vigour Ho issued a proclama 
tioii declaring that ho considered the calamity that had 
overtaken tlic British arms only “ as a new occasion foi 
displaying the stibility and \igour of the Bntidi poWei, 
and the admirable spint \nd valour of the Biitisli 
Indian aimy * But it was httle more than a spasm of 
energy The ink with winch this notification was wnt 
ten was haidly diy, before the (governor General m 
Council \Motc to the Commandei in Chief, that Jellala 
bad was not a place which he desired to be kept at all 
hazards, nid aftei succour should liavo been given to bir 
K ^ules brigade then, and lolief should have been given 
to parties amvmg from Caubul, the Governor General in 
Council would wish Generdd Pollock, rather than run 
extreme risks in that position, to arrange for the witli 
diawral of it, and the aasembling of his force at or near 
Peshawur * 

As tune advanced, the retrograde tendencies of Lord 
Auckland B determination became more and more ap- 
parent On the 10th of Fehruaiy, the Governor General 
m Council wrote to the Commander m Chief, instruct 
mg him to inform General Pollock that, **os the mam 
mducement for the maintenance of a post at Jellalabad — 
namely, that of bemg a pomt of support to any of our 
troops escaping from Caubul — ^havmg now unhappily 

* Suprewu Ooternment to Str Jatper Nteolit Junuaty 81, 1849L 

— [PoMinhed Pai er* ] 
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passed away, it is the object of the Govoiumont tliat he 
should, unless any unforeseen contingency should give a 
decidedly favourable turn to affairs, confine lumself to 
measureb for withdi awing the JellaUbod garrison in 
safety to Peshawur, and there for the present, hold- 
ing together all the tioops under his ordeis m a seemo 
position, removed from coUibion with the Sikh forces oi 
subjects'* And on the same day. Mi Haddock, the 
chief secretary, under instructions from the Supreme 
Government, wiote to Mr Clerk that ‘ it would he 
highly desirable that when JcUalabad was no longer 
held by us, our detachments, which hue been moved 
forward m support to meet a present emcigency, bliould 
be brought gradually back to then caiitonmcutb, m 
order that any ulterior operations that may be deter 
mined upon for anothei advanee beyond the Indus (and 
that towards the Khybui and Jellalabad is probably not 
the one to which preference would be given) may be 
undertaken alter full propaiatiou, with a complete cqmp- 
ment, and in fresh and well organised strength "* 

Lord Auckland had been startled by the astounding 
mtolligcnee of tho mossticic of Elphiustoues army mto 
an ebullition of eneigy by no meuiis m aceoi dance with 
the previous tenor of tho mea>ares which he had 
mitiated, and not more m accoAdanee with those which 
were about to emanate from him After the first 

* Papets lelatmg to MtMary Operatwna trt Afghamstom Lord 
Aackland^B private letters were still more decided on these points ** 1 
should be glad,” he wrote to Sir Jasper Nicolls on the 1 0th of February, 

**to hear that Sir B Sale has been able to withdraw his bngade 
a position so perilous as to make me regard its possible fate with 
extreme anxiety *' Two days afterwards he wiote to the same cor- 
respondent “ I have from the beginning believed a second conquest of 
Oaubnl with our present means to be absolutely impossible.”— [ifS. 
CorrapmAmee ] 
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pan)\7Bm of horror and indignation was over, he l)egan 
again to settle down quietly in the conviction that it 
was best to do as little as possible on the other side of 
the Indus, lost woisc misfortimes should descend u|>ou 
us, and the attempt to recover our lost reputation 
should result only in ftirther disgrace. 

By this time the doubts of those who had speculated 
on the subject of the succession to the Oovomor-Goneral- 
ship had beeui set at rest by the Jirrrival of the Overland 
Mail. The (lcs])atchcs received in December announced 
that the choice of the home ministry had fiillen upon one 
of their own body; and that the East India Company 
had ratified the choice. Lord Ellen borough, who had 
before filled and was now filling the oflice of President 
of the Board of CJoiitrol, had been ai>pomtod Viceroy of 
Indiiu The question of the succession had been canvassed 
with more than common eagerness, and its solution looked 
forward t.o with unusual interest. When the intelligence 
at last arrived it took the majority by surprise. The 
probability of the appointment of Lord EUenborough had 
not been entertained. Sir James Craham, Lord Heytes- 
bury. Lord Lichfield — ^nay, even Lord Lyndhurst, had 
been named ; but speculation had not busied itself with 
the name of Lord EUenborough. 

But the intelligence, though unexpected, was not 
unwelcome. It was, indeed, received with universal 
satisfaction. The FreBS, with one accord, spoke of the 
appointment with approbation ; and the public confirmed 
the verdict of the Press. All parties were alike sanguine 
—all prepared to look for good in the new Governor- 
General. There is not a community on the face of the 
earth less influenced by the spirit of faction, than the 
Qommunity of British India. To support^ or to oppose 
the measures of a Governor, simply because he is a Whig 
or a Tory, is an excess of active prejudice wholly unknown 
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in India. Theie aio no political parties, and tnere is no 
party Press to play out such a game as this Public men 
ore judged, not by what they belong to, but by whnt 
belongs to them , and thus was Lord Ellenborough judged 
Whig and Tory alike hailed the appointment for the new 
(Sovemor General was held m some degree of estimation 
ab one who had made India his study, and cherished a 
laudable interest m its welfaie He was believed to be 
possessed of more than average talent , to be assiduous 
in hib attention to busmesh , and rather an able man of 
detail than a statebman of very brilliant promise They, 
who thought most about the mattci, anticipated that he 
would make a good, steady, peace governor , that he 
would appply himself devotedly to the task of improvmg 
the mternal administration of the country, and by a 
steady and consistent com be of ]>olicy soon disengage the 
country from the pressure of financial embarrassment 
which had long sate so heavily upon it They knew httle 
and cared less aliout the personal eccentricities which in 
England had been imputed to him Neither the Pkass 
nor the Public concerned itself about these manifestations 
of the outer man They thought of the newly appointed 
Governor-General as an able and laborious man of busmess, 
with a more than common kno^if^dge of the history of 
India and the details of its administration They knew 
that not only had his occupancy, for many years, of the 
duef seat at the India Board, rendered him familiar with 
the workings of the Indian Government , but that, on 
every occasion, when Indian affairs had been discussed iii 
the House of Lords, m power or out of power, he had 
taken a pronment part m the debates In 1833, when 
the provisions of the existing charter were under the 
consideration of Parliament, he had distinguished himself 
as one of the ablest, but most moderate opponents of 
certam of its clauses, contendmg m favour of the dimi- 
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nutiun of the powers of the Indian Governors by the 
impobitiou of the wholesome control of Council^ and 
oainestl^ protesting against the perilous evil of leaving 
too much to the unbridled passions or the eriatio capnoe 
of a single man. In later days, he had denounced the 
war in Afghanistan, in fitting teims of severe censure, 
and all things combmed to render the Indian public 
hopeful of a good, steady, peiceful admimstration. 
Conservative exchanged congratulations with Liberal on 
the cheormg prospects, now opemng out before them, 
of many years of peaceful government and financial 
prospenty Lord EUenborough was beheved to be a 
moderate statesman — somewhat too liberal for the Tories 
of the ministerial camp, but not for the modified conser- 
vatism of India, where every man is more or less a 
lleformer , and as a modentc statesman all men were 
piepaied to welcome him 

In October, 1841, he was elected to fill the office of 
Governor-General, and on the 4th of the following 
month, he attended the usual complimentaiy dinner, 
given, on such occasions, by the Court of Duectors 
The report of that dinner, which reached India simul- 
taneously with the mtelligenco of Lord Ellenborough’s 
appointment, had a natural tendency to increase the 
confidence, engendered by his Lordship's previous history, 
in the judgment and moderation of the new Govemor- 
Geneial On returning thanks, after his health had 
been drunk, Lord EUenborough, at that foreweU dinner, 
on the 4th of November, 1841, made a moat emphatic 
declaration of his mtentions to govern India upon 
peace pnncipleB, he abjured all thoughts of a warlike, 
aggressive pohey, and declared his settled determina- 
tion, on assuming the reins of govemmeitt, to direct all 
the energies of his mind towards the due cultivation 
of the arts of peace, to emulate the magmficent bene- 
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Tolence of the Mahomedan conquerors , to elevate and 
improve the condition of the generous and mighty people 
of India. He spoke, it is true, m ignoranco of the 
terrible disasters which soon afterwards cast a pall over 
the land, but there waa in the speech so clear and 
explicit an exposition of what were supposed to be fixed 
pnnciples, that the Public could not but rejoice over a 
declaration which promised so much eventual benefit to 
the people of the soil They looked forward to the 
advent of the new Governor General as to that of a man 
who, at the earliest possible moment consistent with the 
digmty of our position, would sever at a blow our ill fated 
connexion with Afghanist^m, and devote the lemammg 
years of his administration to the practical development 
of those high principles which he had so enthusiastically 
professed 

It IS probable that the nomination of Loxd Ellen 
borough increased the embarrassments of Lord Auckland, 
and strengthened him in his resolution to suspend, as 
far as possible, all retiibutive measures until the amval 
of his successor There \sas no pubhc man m England 
whose opimons, regarding the justice and policy of the 
war in Afghanistan, had been more emphatically ex- 
pressed than those of the Governor General elect Lord 
Auckland knew that he was to be succeeded by a states 
man who had pronounced the war to be a blunder «md a 
crime, and there was a strong conviction withm him that 
Lord Ellenborough would be eager to withdraw every 
Bntish soldier fbom Afghanistan, and to sever at once 
a connexion which had been attended with so much 
disaster and disgrace As the responsible author of the 
war, this demanded from him no small amount of moral 
courage It was, indeed, to court a reversal of the pohey 
which he had originated, and to place the power of a 
sweeping practical condemnation m the hands of » 
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politioal rival If the conduct of Lord Auckland, at 
this time, were wanting in energy and decibion, it wns 
by no means wanting in honesty. He saw that he had 
committed a blunder of enormous magnitude, and he left 
it to a statesman of a rival party, and an op[)osito faith, 
to pronounce sentence upon it. 

But it was not permitted to Lord Auckland bo to 
suspend the progress of events, as to enable him to hand 
over to his successor only the chart of a virgin campaign, 
to bo aooopted or rejected by tho now mler, as might 
seem fit^ him, on taking up the reins of office. It vas 
decreed that his administration should set amidst tlie 
clouds of continued disaster. There was nothing but 
fiuluro to be written down in the concluding cliaiitcr 
of his unfortunate reign. Scarcely had he ribi'ii up 
from tho prostration that followed the first stunning 
etreots of the dire intelligence of tho massacre in the 
Caubul passes, when tliere came from Peshawur tidings 
tliat the brigade under Colonel Wild had been disastroubly 
beaten in tho Kliybur Pass. The first scone of the now, 
like tho last of the old campaign, was a great calamity ; 
and Lord Auckland, now more than ever dispirited and 
dejected, earnestly longed for tho day when it would 
be vouchsafed to him to close his portfolio, and to turn 
his back for ever upon a countiy where sloughs of 
difficulty and thickets of danger seemed to oover the 
whole expanse. 


voiu m. 



CHAPTER II. 

[January — Apiil 1842.] 

The Halt at Penhawur — PdMiiion nf Brigadiei Wild — ITitt Difficuliioa^ 
Conduct of the Sikhs — Attciupt on Ali Musjid — Failuie of the 
Brigade — Arrival of General Pollock — State of the Force — Afiaira 
at Jellalabad — Gurre&poncUnec between Sale and Pollock 

Thh. position of ‘Biij'adicr Wild at Pcshawiir was 
not one to infuse into .i inilitcU^ coiumandcr any very 
overflowing icclingH of hope and exultation Ho was 
called upon to cniountor formidable difhciilties viith 
slender means Eveiythmg, indeed, was against him 
He had four Native infantry regiments, containing a 
largo number of young soldiers Thev had boon ex- 
posed for some time to the deteriorating contact of the 
mutinous Sikh soldieiy, who had done their best to 
fill our Sepoys with that horror of the Khybur to 
which they had always ibandoncd themselves. The 
only cavalry with the brigade was a troop of irregular 
horse The only guns were font pieces of Sikh artil- 
lery, which had a bad habit of knocking their carriages 
to pieces whenever they were fired. There was a 
scarcity of ammunition Carriage was beginmng to fail 
altogether It was believed that the camels had been 
hired at Ferozepore to proceed as far as Jellalabad; but* 
now the owners declared that they had entered j^to no 
such contract, and resolutely refused to proceed fiirther 
than Peshawur. The most dispiriting intelligence was 
oommg m from A^anistaa^ Eveiy day seemed to add 
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some darker tints to the picture of onr discomfitnie, and 
to bring out in more prominent colours the triumphant 
success of the Afghans bale and Mapgregor were 
writing bom JelMabad to urge the immediate advance 
of thr biigado , and General Avitabile was ciideavour- 
inc, on the other hand, to persuade the Brigadier that 
it would be dangerous to enter the pass with the force 
which he then commanded* The co-operation of the 
Sikii sddieiy, in B})ite of Avitabile’b exertions, seemed 
every d ly to become a fainter pi ob ibility They peremp- 
toiily refused at one time to proceed to Jumrood, from 
which ])uint it was iiiteudod that the opeiations should 
commence, and declared that they would return to La- 
hore Then throatemug to kill Avitabile himself if he in- 
terfered with them, they inteiccptcd one of the guns 
which were moving forw ird tor our use, and carried it book 
to their lines It was obvioub, indeed, that they desired 
our discomfiture more than om succebs , and, m spite of 
the decUied wishes of then Sovereign, whoso sincerity 
at this time ib not to be queBtioned,t and the efforts of 

* It was, moroover, of great importance to accelerate the movement, 
because it was bcheved that any day might witness the appearance 
the Barukzye horsemen on the road between Peahawnr and Jellalabad 
“Time IS most precious to us,** wrote Mackeson to Oleik , **a ftw 
days more may see a party of the Baruksye troops in the plaine of 
Ningrahar, and then thouaands will be required where hundreds now 
«ould do the work ’* 

t bhere Singh despatdied urgent purwannahs both to General 
Avitabile and to Baee KiAen Chund, calhng upon them to aid the 
British by every means m their power ** You are a general of the 
KhaleaGovaxninent,** he wrote to the former, “and noted fiir the oonfi- 
denoe placed u yon. This u the tune to serve the two allied powen , 
and yoa will, therefore^ anrsier v edly devote yoar attention to diaehaiga 
your trait, so as to pleaae the two finendly goverdmente, and to ean 
such a name that the eervioee performed ifaaU be known m London.** 
To the latter he mobt, “Oiden have been laaued to Eoonwnr Pettab 
Chund to manli to Peahawnr, and the aeal of the Durbar will at onea 

n2 
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the local goveraor, did cveiytlung that they could do, to 
render the latter the more probable contingency of the 
two The negotiationa with the Afieedi chiefs weie not 
going on prosporoiibly, md there w is c'lciy i)K)S2)Cct of 
heavy opposition m the juss Undoi such cncumstanccs, 
Bngoxlier Wild could only wnte that he v is incpared 
to move forward whenever it wis e\pciliciit to do so, 
but that he could not answer foi the conscqucucts of 
a precipitate advance 

It was not, howeiir, permitted him to lemuii long 
in doubt and inactivity The foiticss of All Miisiidhcs 
some five miles within the entiance of the Khylmi 
Pass, and about twenty five fioin Peshiwur It con 
sists of two small foils, coniiectid by a will ot little 
strength, and stands ujKm the sniuinit of in isohitcd 
oblong rock, cominmdcd on the soutlieui uul wcstdii 
Bides by two lofty hills Jt ins always been icgardcd 
as the key to the Kh)bui Pass, and now that it was 

make itself manifest to Mr Cleik (as the sun surldcnly shining forth 
from boneuth a cl nid) wJien he is informed of alJ by the Ictteis of 
Captain Mackoson ” — [il/^ lU cords ] When Macktson leceived from 
George Clerk a copy of the purwannah to Avitamle he was in confer- 
ence at that officer's quaiters with the Sikh general, Mthtab Singh, and 
the commandants of all the Sikh battalions ** I read out this pur- 
wannah,” Bays'Mackeson, **but was somewhat confounded to iind at 
Its conclusion that the Durbar limited the operations of General Avita- 
bile and the Sikb troops to Futtchgurh — ^tbeir own frontier post It 
was fortunate that, before the am>al of this jmrwaTvnahf the oom- 
mondants of the auxibary Mussulman troops had left the room, having 
preTiously engaged to march as far as Ah Muejid m support of our 
troops, and to move on ogam with General Pollock's brigade" — 
[ilfaei^n to Cleil Jamnuny^ 1842 MS Rtcords ] The passages 
referred to m the pwrmnnafi might bear this oonstruotum, but it is 
doubtful whether this was their mtent George Clerk, In a marginal 
note to Maekeson'e letter, says “The jmrvamnah did not limit it; 
but directed them to move on to Futtehgurh and act in concert and bj 
Captain Maokeson’s advice."— {JfS Records ] 
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lining between the two positions of Sale and Wild, it was 
of immense importance that it should be hold by Britidi 
troops or their allies. It had recently been garrisoned 
by a small detachment of a local corps, composed of men 
of the Eusofzye tribe — some of whom, under Mr. Moo- 
kcBon,* had been true to their employers, and gallantly 
commanded, had gallantly resisted the attacks of the 
Afrcedi clan. But there was now every chance of its 
falling into the hands of the enemy. Nothing appeared 
to be of BO much ]u*imary importance as the occupation of 
this post. It was rcHolvcd, therefore, tliat one-half of the 
brigade should be iiuslied forward, in the first instance 
to seize and garrison Ali-Musjid. 

Accordingly, on the 15th of January, Colonel Moseley 
with the 53rd and G4th Sepoy regiments, prepared to 
commence the march to Ali-MuBjid. They started under 
cover of the night, luid reached their destination soon 
after daybreak. They met with little opjKisition on the 
way ; but soon after their arrival under the rock of Ali- 
Musjid, Captain Mackeson, who had accomj)auied the 
force, discovered to his dismay that, instead of 350 
supply-bullocks, for the advance of which ho had made 
suitable arrangements, only fifty or sixty now were 
straggling in with the rear-guard. The r'Miiaindor, by 
some mismanagement or miscomprehenHiou of orders, 
had been left behind. Thus had the tw^o regiments 
which, had the cattle come on to Ali-Musjid, might 
have held that place in security for a mouth, shut them- 
selves up in an isolated fortress without })rovision8 ; and 

* A oonsin of Captain Mackesou. Holding no rocognised place in 
the anny either of the Crown or the Company, his Et^rvices were neither 
fairly estimated nor adequately rewarded. But there were few more 
gallant episodes in the war than his defence of Ali-Muejid. Mr. 
Maokeson had been long disabled by extreme sickness, but was carried 
About in a litter to superintend the defence. 
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the plans which had been so anxiously debated by our 
politicdl officers at Peshawur, utterly frustrated by an 
OYersight of the most disastrous character, of which it 
is difficult to determine on whom wo are to fix the 
blame * 

The only hope of extrication fiom this dilemma, iiiith- 
out disaster and discredit, lay m the .ulvjiicc of the 
two other regiments, with the Sikh guns and the Sikh 
auxiliaries But da,y aftei day passed, and Mnckesoii 
and Moseley gained no certain intelligence of the move- 
ments of their comrades They Aiere more than ome 
under arms to support the coming remforcementb , hut 
the remforcementb never a])poated iii sight Wild, with 
the two regiments, had made an cflort to throw sujiplics 
into Ali-Mu«ijid, but had been disastioubly beaten m the 
attempt 

Wild was to have moved forward with the Sikh 
auxiliaries on the moiimig of the IJlth of January, but 
on the preceding evening, at eleven o’clock, the Sikh 
troops mutinied to a man, and refused to entei the pass. 
They were at this time with the Bntish at Jumrood. 
But when Wild picparod to advimcc, tney turned their 
faces m an o})]jobite direction, and marched back upon 
Peshawur.t Goueial Avitabilc bcut orders to his officers 

* See Mackeson to Goiemffuni Jamuary 27, 1842. PvJMied 
papers. 

f The Nujeehs struck their teuts when we did, and moved hack to 
Peahawiir, and the Siklio made no demonstration, though twice we 
wrote to General Antabile duiing the mght , and just before daylight 
I told him they were not moving, and again at snnnse.” — \Capta%n 
H M. Lavfrenee to Mi Cleik \9th January, 1842 ] Lawrence 
adda* impute no blame to Geneial AvitaWe for the man not 
telling ns what we might expect from hia miscreant troopa. Hu own 
intentionB are kind and friendly to our government and ourselves.** 
The misoonduot of the Sikh troo|« was rendered more atrocious, and 
our own mortification moie bittei, b> the ciicumstanoe that Mackesoiii 
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tu olose the city gates against the mutinous regiments ; 
and then shut himself up in the fort 

At seven o’clock, the 30th and 60th regiments with the 
Sikh guns commenced their march to Ali-Musjid. The 
enemy a])])eared at the entrance of the pass and met the 
advancing column Avith a hre from their jezoils. The 
Sej)o 3 s at the lieEwl of the column wavered, stood still, 
cremded upon each other, hred anywhere, aimless and 
witliout effect The officers moved forward, but the 
regiments did not follow them In vain the Brigadier 
and lub staff called ujioa them to advtiuco ; they only 
liuddlcd togetlier m contusion and dismay. The Sikh 
guns, when brought into action, broke down one after 
tlie other , and the Sejioys lost all heart. Lawrence 
exerted himself manfully to save the guns ; but he could 
not induce the men to moke an effort to carry them off ; 
and one of the heavy pieces was finally abandoned.* 
There was nothing to bo done ufte? this but to fall back. 
The Bngodier himself 'll os wounded m the face ; several 
(jf our officers weie injured, one killed. The loss among 
the Sejioys was severe It was plain that they would not 
advance ; so the column fell back on Jumrood, and Ali- 
Musjid was not relieved 

How this disaster happened it is not easy to explain 
Exaggerated native reports of the immense hordes of 
Khyburoes, who wore assembling in the pass, had been 

had advanced a lakh and a half of rupees to the Sikh anthoritiea, for 
the payment of the men whose services we hoped to retain. 

**We have been disgracefuUy beaten back/' wrote CSaptain Law* 
rence to Mr. Clerk ‘*Botb oar large guns broke down ; one was on 
an elephant, bnt was taken down to ]mt together when the other foiled, 
hut its carriage breakmg too, the Sepoys lost all heart, and I grieve to 
aay that 1 oonld not get men to bring one otf, thoogh I tned for an 
hoar, and at laeti finding we were only expending ammnnition, we left 
it in their bande, but it was broken completely down and epiked.”— 
[JfB. Jteeoidii.] 
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in circulation; and the regiments seem to have com- 
'ncnoed their march, anticipating such formidable oppo- 
sition as they were never doomed to encounter. The 
ominous intelligence from Caubul had alanned them. 
The lies spread abroad by the Siklis had probably 
alarmed them still more. The opposition was not 
strenuous.* Had the regiments been m good heart, 
they would not ha\e been beaten l)ac‘k. But there was 
nnythmg but a strong fonuud feeling among thorn when 
tlicy commenced their march. Tlie dcfoLtion of the 
Sikhs had damped their ardoor, and the breaking down 
of the guns now seemed to comj)lcto what the mis- 
conduct of oui allies had commeneed The first attacks 
of the enemy threw the Sejioys at tlie head of the 
column into confusion , and all ho ])0 of success was at 
an end before a battle had been fought 

The two regimenth that occu]>ied Ali-Musiid might 
have held that jiost for any length of time against the 
Khyburees. But they h«iil a Liinentiible searei^’y of 
provisions. The water, too, seemed to ])oisoii them. 
The troops were put upon half i tilions, but in sjiito of 
this, in a few days the sui)])lies were lUMrlv exhausted. 
Without bedding and without tents, ke])t c'ler on the 
alert, under a severe climate, and under depressing 
influences, the health and spiiits of the Si'jioys were 
giving way. They were crowding into hospital. There 
seemed to be no probi»eet of relief , so, on the 2.'Jrd of 
January, Colonel Moseley determined to evacuate the 

* oonfeBt,** wrote Captain Lawieuce to Mr. Gleik, *Hhat I 
never heard any very heavy fire, or saw tlie enemy in any numbers. 
I was not with the advance, and iherefoie may be mistaken ; but was 
afterwards within a hnndied yards of the advanced gun for an hour or 
more, and could eee into the pass, but observed no breast-work, and 

but very few of the enemy ; certainly not above a thousand, and not 
half that number of fire-arms. ’ — [MS. Reeords.'] 
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furtress of Ali-Musjid, and to cut his back to' 
Jumrood. 

To Mackcson, who saw clearly the political evils that 
must result from the surrender of so important a posi- 
tion, this was a heavy blow. Anything seemed better 
than the total abandonment of such a post. A small 
party of resolute men miglit liold it ; for a small party 
might be fed. There were at least two men in the gar- 
iison eager for the proud distmetion of holding, in an 
imminent conjuncture, a dangerous isolated ]) 08 t against 
a multitudinous enemy. (\‘i])taiu ]hu*i, of the 64th 
Native Infantry, volunteered to romiiin with a party of 
regular troojis ; but the Sepo^ s w ould not volunteer. 
Captain Thomas, of the same coi*]>s — the staff' officer of 
the detachment — a man of a bold and fearless nature, and 
of larg(* acquirements — stepiied forw.ird luid volunteered 
to hold the fortress with 150 men of the old Eusofzye 
garrison. Tlic offer was acce]>ted ; arningements wore 
made for the defence ; but the .idelity of the Ensofzyos, 
which had been long failing, now broke down alto- 
gether. They refused to occupy the dangerous post 
after the di’jiarturc of the Sepoy regiments ; and so, on 
the 24th, the entire force moved out of Ali-Musjid, and 
suffered it to fall into the hands of the Afroedis. 

“ The regiments are safe through — thank Cod • *’ was 
the emphatic announcement which Ca))tain Lawience, on 
the 24th of Januaiy, forwarded by expi'ess to Mr. Geoige 
Clerk. It hiwl been a time of intense and painful excite- 
ment. The communications between the two detachments 
wore cut off, and anxious as they were to act in concert 
with each other, they had, up to the evening of the 22Dd, 
failed to asccHain the intentions of each other, and to 
effect a combined movement.* On the 23rd, the two 


* The two detoehmenti met at the mouth of the pau. 
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tX)gimentB which Wild hod commanded, now, owinfv to tho 
Brigadier's wound, under the charge of Colonel Tulloch, 
with the two serviceable Sikh guns, went forward to line 
the pass, and cover the march of Moseley’s regiments ; 
but no sound of on advancing column was heard, and 
about mid-day they retiuncd to camj). On the following 
morning they moved out again. Moseley had quitted 
Ali-Musjid, and was making the best of his way Uv 
Jumi'ood. Tho Khyburees mustered sti'ong; but the 
Sepoy corps in both detachments did tli(*ir duty well 
and the regiments made gcHid their passage. ('a])ttiiii 
Wilson, of the G4th, wjis killed at the head of his men ; 
and Captain Lock, of the GOth, fell also with his sword 
in his hand. There w'as some loss of baggage on tho 
retreat — some of the sick and wounded were .diandoned; 
and the general conduct of the affair is not to be dwelt 
upon with pride or pleasure. But when the four regi- 
ments were once more assembled together at Jumrood, 
in spite of the disastei's of the week, a general feeding of 
relief was experienced ; and our officers congratulated one 
another, thimkful that it was “ no worse.” 

Nothing was to bo done now but to \ait patiently for 
the arrival of Cencral Pollock and the reinforcements 
which were marching up through the Punjaub. It was 
obvious that, without cavalry and without guns, every 
effort to relieve Jollalabad must be a disastrous failure. 
The want of guns was now severely commented u])on. 
Everybody had something to say about the remissness of 
those in high places, who had suffered tho advanced 
brigade sent for tho relief of our beleaguered troops to 
appear at tho mouth of tho Khybur Puss without a singlo 
piece of British artillciy. Brigadier Wild lamented the 
want of artilloiy : Colonel Moseley lamented the want 
of artillery ; Captain Mackeson lamented the want of 
artillciy. All were certain that the first effort at retriovaJ 
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would not Ltive been a new calamity and a new diagraee^ 
if a proper complement of British guns had been sent on 
with the Sepoy i*egimGnts. The omission was a great one, 
but it appears to have been more the result of circum- 
stances than of any culpable negligence on the part of the 
military autlu>rities. The four Sepoy regiments, forming 
Wild’s brigade, wci-e sent forward by Mr. George Clerk, 
ou a requisition from Captain Mackeson. Mackeson 
wrote for tlio immediate despatch of the troops which, 
befoi’e the outliroak at Paubul, had boon warned for the 
ordmaiT relief. The legiments under orders for Afghan- 
istan were therefore huiried forward, and another regiment, 
which was on the frontier, ordered to march with them. 
Expedition rather than efficiency was then sought ; and 
to have got artillery ready for service would have delayed 
the despatch of the infautiy corps. Captain Lawrence, 
himself an artillery officci’, saw the oxiiediency of des- 
patching artilleiy to Peshawur, and did not omit to 
throw out suggestions regjirdiiig the })re]>aratiou of this 
important arm ; but Mr. George Clerk, who was Captain 
Lawinnce’s official chief, luid subject only to whoso con- 
firmation that officer liad any authority to call for the 
despatch of troops, did not folkiw up the intimatiuu of his 
subordinate. “Your ExcclJency will haie observed,” 
wrote Mr. Clerk to the (k>mmander-in-Chief,* “that I 
have limited tlie requisitious, which I have presumed to 
make upon the commanding officers of Loodhianah and 
Ferozepore, to tho throe infantry regiments which were 
already preparing to march to Afghanistan. I consider 

* Mr, 0, Cleric to Sir Jasper Nicolle: November 17, 1841. I hare 

taken this passage from a MS copy. It is quoted, however, in the 
Blue Book, but with the nsual fatality attending snob eompilatioms, 
there are two errors in these few lines. Mr. Clerk ie made to say that 
he had oalled upon **the commanding officer of Lakoee and Ferose- 
pore to send forward the regiments. 
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that this IS what Captain Mackcson means in his urgent 
request for the dcspatdi of tlu biipTidc wimcd for the 
Gaubul relief 1 thcrefoie have not followed up the 
intimation made b^ Cajitaiii Lxwicnce to the commanding 
officer at Fciozepoie leg tiding utillciy and cavdrv, by 
requesting that a dcticiiinout of either hhould move 
forward ” * 

It appens, thciefoit, tint ( ij>ttiu M ukesoii, at 
Peshawiir, limited his itquisitions to the ti(Kqs letiially 
undei oidtTb to ]noeLtd, m oidm iiy loutmc to Afghan 
istan — that Cijitun 1 iwience, it 1 tro/cj nc su^^ested 
the expcdicnet of heiidmg foiwiid s( me guns, it tiny 
could bo got iead> ind tint Mi ( hik it Loodhiuiih, 
declined to endotse the si^gestK n, and left it to tlie 
Commander ill Clue f to dceide whithei nin artilleiy 
should be bent forward with the Sej < \ n gimciits 

But the power of decision w is not in tlu hinds of 
the Conmiandei in Chu 1 The odium of having si nt 
forwaid fom Natnc infantry regiments, without ca\ilry 
and without guns, h is been c ist upon Sir Jasp( i Nieolls 
But the truth is, that the regiments Lid erossed the 
Sutlej before he knew tint they had oeen ordered 
forward Ho was moving upwards towards the frontier 
when intelligence of tlu outbreak in Afghanistan, and 
the consequent measuics of Mr Clerk, met him as he 
advanced On the 18ih and 20th of November the 
two first regiments erossed the Sutle], and the Com 

* It IB not very clcai, however, that Captain Lawrence aotnallj 
made any wiitten rcquiaiticn to the commanding officer at Ferosepore 
(Colonel Wild) for the despatch of arUlleiy details lie wiote a pnvate 
letter to Mr Clexk saying ** If four guns can be made effeotive, they 
also shall bo got rtady ’ In this lettei he siys that he was about to 
call upon Golond Wild , and he may orally have broached the subject of 
the guns , but m his official lettei, written on the same day (November 

14) there is no mention of artilleiy, althmgh he suggests the expedi- 
te} of sending forward the 10th Cavalry without delay 
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mauder m Chief receivod the notification of the demand 
foi these regiments not before the 22nd On the 26t]i 
of No^cmbci the two othci legiments crossed the Sutle]; 
and the Cominxndei iii ( hicf did not receive intelhgence 
oi then despateli before the thud of December 

Thus fai it IS plim thit no discredit attaches to the 
Oomni indei in ( hief or t > any other authoiity, for not 
haviUf, scut foiwird my guns inth Wilds brigade But 
the quLstion jet itmams to bo askod why guns were not 
sent a^tu it Though All ( Icik, in the first instance, 
anxious not to del ly tlic id\ancc of the infantiy regi- 
ments, nude no i<{juisition foi aitdkij, he duceted 
Generd Bo'yds ittcntun !(► the subject soon ifter the 
despiteh of those t nps, md siigp,estcd tint one of Wild’s 
legimentb should lialt on the othei bide oi the Sutle], 
whilst the guns weie proceeding to loin it* As theio 
was no available artillery at leiozopoK,it was proposed 
that Captain Alexaudti s tioop of Horse Artillery should 
move at once from Loo Ihi ui di to the former station on 
its way across the iiontici , but on heiring that the 
Commandei m Chief had ordered some details of a foot 
artillery battery to b( warned tor service, Mr Clerk 
withdrew his re(puBitiou fiir the movement of tho troop 
beyond the tionticr, but stdl suggested tliat it should be 
pushed on to Feiozepore This was on the 2nd of 

* ** Though 1 have not yet heard that any artillery is ordered up to 

the frontier, I would beg leave to recommend, in anticipation of the 
speedy anival of reinforcements so nectssary on the Sutlej, that 
artillery ahould move forward frum hence I shall transmit a copy of 
tluB letter to Lieutenant Colonel Wild, m case he may think pioper to 
halt one of the regiments under his command, nntd the arrival of such 
■rtilleiy as you consider can best he spared from I^iudhianah or Feroze- 
pora , but the latter is, 1 believe, for want of horses, inospable of 
moving , and this leaves an insufficiency for the due protection oi this 
border, duting an unsettled state of parties at lAhore .” — {Mr O^orgt 
Cla^to MagOfr-Qm€ial Boi/d Nutcmhei 21th 1841 Aermcfr] 
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December * On the 4tih, having heard that some delay 
'must attend the despatch of the debuls warned by orders 
of the Commandtr-in-rhief, Mr. Clerk wrote a letter to 
Captain Alexander, requesting him, as the moans of more 
rapid movement were at his command, to ]msh on across 
the Sutlej with all possible expedition.+ But a few days 
aitorwordb he received a letter from Sir Jasper Nicolls, 
prohibiting the despatch of the Horse Artillery ; and ho 
accordingly api)riscd C^aptain Alexander that the request 
made to him on the 4-th of December for the advance of 
the troop was withdrawn.:^ And so, instead of a troop of 

* Having had the honour to receive from the acting Adjutant- 
General a statement of the reinforcements which his Excellency the 
Gommander-m-Ghief has ordered to be put in motion for the purpose 
of forcing the Khybur, 1 beg leave to state to you that I would not now 
wish that the 3rd troop, 2nd Brigade of Hoi so Artillery, should move 
irom the British frontier on my requisition, though I do not propose, in 
consequence of this information, to request Liouteuant-Coloncl Kich to 
recall the order for tho intended march heneo of that troop to-morrow 
in progress to Ferosepore.” — [Mr, George Clerk to Majt»r’General 
Boyd : Loodkianahf Decenther 1841. MS. Records.)^ 

i* Having heard that it is itossible the guns which his Excellency 
the Oommaiidor-in-Chiff has directed to move acioss the frontier may 
not be ready to move so immediately as the passage across the Sutlej of 
your troop may be effected, I deem it to be advisable, adverting to the 
emeigeney of the occasion, to recommend that you nevertbeleBs proceed 
on, in anticipation of the sanction of his Excellency to your domg so, 
by orders of the Major-General commanding the division issued at my 
request, provided that you can do so without crippling the means of 
marching requisite for the artillery, which his Excellenpy has directed 
>to be put in motion for the frontier, and which should follow as expe 
ditiously as possible.*’ — [Mr. Oeorge Clerk to Captain Aleaeander, 
wnmandvng M troopt 2ficl Brigade of Horee ArtiUery ; Becemhor 
4th, 1841. MS. Beeorde.] 

^ *< I do myself the honour to inform your Excelleney that, in emse- 
quenoe of my receipt of your Exoellenoy’s letter of tiie Snd instant^ 
prohibiting the advance of horse artillexy as a reinfbroement to proceed 
to Afgliamirtftii, 1 have apprised Captain Alexander, commanding the 
8rd ixoop^ 2nd brigade, now on its way to Feroaepon^ and H^or 
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Horbe AitiUery being sent to overtake WiM's brigadci 
loathed Posha\^ur at the end uf l>ccember, half of a 
foot artillery battery was warned to proceed with M^Cas- 
kill’s brigade, which did not anive before the beginning 
of robniaTy But in the interval, Wild had boon disas- 
trously lieatcn m the Eh} bur Pass, and Ah Mus]id had 
f illtn into the hands of the Afrcodis 

Wh ltc^e^ may have been the causes of this first failure, 
and to ^homsoc\CT its icsponsihility may attach, it is 
certain tint its ic suits woie of a very dispiiiting and 
de tcnoi itiiig chirictcr* The le^iincnts remained inac- 
ti\e m the vicinity of Peshawur, and the usud conse 
(juenecH of iiiaetivity midcr such circumstances weie soon 
painfully appu cut in the camp of Brijjidier Wild The 
fc5Cpo3b fell bick, enn^ded into hobjatol , seemed to have 
lost all heait, and, without any of the audicity of open 
mutmy, broke out into 1 inguagc only a little vay removed 
from it Exposed to the doming hints and the alluring 
temptations of the mutinous Sikh soldier} , some began to 
desert their colours, whilst otheis Ojicnly declared that 
nothing would induce them again to fue the horrors of 
the Kliybur Pasis As Generd Pollock advancjcd through 
the Pimjaub, the vorst reports continued to meet him 
from Peshawm Not only -was he informed that the 
Sepoys of Wild’s bngade were enfeebled by disease and 
paralysed by terror, but that even the officers uf the 
force were using, m an unguarded and unworthy manner, 
the language of disheortenment and alarm f 

HuiBh, oommanding that station, that they ore to consider the request 
mode me, for the odyonoe of that troop to be withdrawn **— [Ifr. 
Qwrg€ Clerk to Sir Jasper NwiUe iJeoemJber 7(kt 1841.] 

* See Appendix. 

4* On the 29th of January, Sir Jasper Nioolls wrote to Genttil 
Tolloek . **My dear Qeneral, — In some late letters Captain Lawnnse 
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On the oth of February, General Pollock reached Pe> 
ghawur , and found that the stones, which lind mot him 
on the road, had by no means exaggerated the condition 
of the troops undci Biigadier Wild There ^\ero tln'n 
1000 men in hospital , <ind the numbci was alaniiiiigly 
increasing In a few du^s it had inci eased to 1800 so 
even vith the new biigidc, which maichcd iii a rhi> oi 
two after the Gcncial’s anivil, he had, exclusnc ot 
cavalry, scaicely moie troojis^fit loi scivicc than Wild 
had comm ended a month before 

An immediate advance on Jcll.ilabtul was not, niidei 
such circumht inccs, to be conteni])! itcd for a moiiuiit 
(youeral Pollock iiad much to do, befoK he could think oi 
forcing the Khybui Piss and rcheMiig Jcllalabad 1^1 ic 
duties of a General aic not limittd to ojieiations m the 
held When Pollock reached Peshawui he found that tlie 
least diftcult part of the labour before him was the sub 
j ligation of the Afrccdi tnbes “ Aiiv piceijiitanc wiote 
tho Commander 111 Chief some time ifttiwaidb, ‘‘on the 
part of a geneial officer panting for fame might have had 
the worst ofiect”* To have advanced on Jollnlabad m 

heartened and uuguaided language held by ol&cerB belonging to the 
corps which were beaten back m the Ehybnr Pass on tho 19th instant 
Qod forbid that thty should ieel au^ panic, or even alarm , but if you 
observe it, I nly on your addiessing yourself to them in a very foroLble 
mannci, and shaming them out oi such veiy unbecoming, unmilitaiy, 
and dangerous conduct Thoir duty is obedience — prompt and ener- 
geUo obedience— such as executes without expression of doubt. If 
more has been said than the case seemed to require, take no notice ot 
this further than to warn Captam L , if you think proper to do so — 
Always youis faithfully, J. Nicollb ’* 

Corre^pondenck ] 

* Svr jMper Nteotla to Lord Hdl StnUah, Septembet 2im2, 1842. — 
[dfjS. Conrespondence ] In this letter, which will he found entire in 
the Appendix, the Gummandur in Ghief says **When M^jor-General 
PoUodk amved at Peshawnr he found 180C men of the four rsgimentt 
in hoqdtal ; the Sepoye declaiing that they would not again adranow 
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that month of Febiuarv would have been to precipitate a 
btraugling f.iilwe. Instead of flinging him self headlong 
into the jiOHs, Pollock made his 'way to the hos])ita1s On 
the dayaftcT Lm •nii'Vtil liovibited the bick of the different 
regiments, mquncd info then 'wants, convciHed with thoir 
medical ittciidints, tiidt avoured tt) asceitain the c nisi s of 
the jnc'valcnt hnkness iiid encouTtigcd by evciy na. ms at 
hiH (oininaiid, b) animating woidb and asbuiing ])i onuses, 
the dispiiitcd and ilcsjxmding mvalidb 

Noi was tli(u less 1o do out of the hobpitils The 
wjoiule of the titiops \\«is in the lowest possible state It 
seemed, indeed, as though «ill their holdieily qualities were 
at the last giis]) The dib«iflectiou of the Sepoys broke out 
oponl'j, ami tom out of the li\c legiments lefuscd to 
advauee ^Nightly meetings of delegates fiom the different 
regiments of Wild's brigade weie held in camp, and the 
26th Regiment of Nati\o Infantry, which had come up 
with M^Caskill s biigadf, was boon mvitid to join the con- 
fedenu;y In less thin forty tight hourH aftci the anivol 
of that eoijis, 4ittive eniibsoiieb horn the disafleited legi- 
inentb wtit hus> among the men, not only working upon 
thoir feais, but ipiieahiig to then religious feelings ' 1’he 

through the Khybui Fiss , the Sikh troops spreading alarm and iii all 
ways enconriging aixl bcreeniug their desertion, which w is ooiisider- 
able It was well tliat n cautious, cool officer « t the ('onqiany’B aimy 
sh mid hire to detl with them in such a teinpii lb) miles trum our 
fiontier General Pollock inuuaged them cxtrciuely well 

* An intelligent and trustworthy officer of the 2bth Native Infantry, 
whose letter is now before me, wntes **In less than forty eight hours 
after our (tho *lth Foot and 26th Native Infantry) arrival, active emis- 
saiicB, paiiiiculatly from the 53id and 60th RegiinentR, were in our 
camp, using every effort to induce our men to desert, and to refuse to 
enter the Khybur , and had actually gone the leiigt£ of sending Brah- 
mins with the Qunga Jul to bwciCt them in not to advance , and did not 
desist until orders were given to seize the first man caught in the lines 
under Bn<<picious circnmatanccs This information was several tunea 
communicated to me by old Sepoys and n in commissioned officers, and 

YOL. HI. h 
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taint betlub to have reached even to some of the oflicers 
of WiUlb biigado, who did not hesitate openly to express 
at the mess- table the btrongobt opmioiib against ii second 
atteni]it to foice the Khybur, and to dediic their belief 
that vuy lew ^\onld ever letum to Pesliawin One oflucr 
publich asserted that it would bo better to siciifne Salt’s 
brigade than to risk the loss of 12,000 men on the maitli 
to Jollalibad , and anothu b«ud that, if an a(b iiui wcie 
ordered, lit would do his best to dissuade evtiy Sepoy of 
hib tor^is fi om again entering tht pass * 

To instil now courage and tonhdciiec into tht w ivucis 
was no easy task , but toollj and Stigatiousl} , .is out who 
understood the cause of thin dishtaittument, .iiul toiild 
make some allowaiices toi then miscondiKt, Tolloik 
additbsed himseli to the \v(»)k ot ic .nniiiating and rc is 
buring them He in«ulc them Itil that tht> hid lacn 
placed under the care of om who was mindful of thoir 
welftirc and jtaloub of thtii lionom — one who overlooked 
nothmg that coutiihutid to the lie.ilth and tomfoit of Ins 
nitn, .lud who would ntvei t.ill ujion them t > make suii- 
lieob to whith he would not tluerfilH submit hiinstlf 
There was, in all tliat he did, sudi Pii union of kindness 
and hrmntss , he w is so mild, so tonsidtratc, and ytt so 
decided, that the Scjioys tamo in turn to reg.inl him with 
that cluld-liko faith winch, undti prosjieiuus tircum- 
skmies, is one of their most uotiroablo thiractoiistics , 
and when the hour of tnul came they were not found 
wanting 

All through the months of Febiuary and March, 


tho fict uf the attemptH modi to btduce the men from thtir allegiance 
IB too well known to the i fiicera of the 26th to admit of a moment's 
doubt. ’ — [M& C<trri8pondence.] 

* MS Cot rcspoiidence 1 need not aa} that these statements would 
not be made except upon the testimony of ofiioen who heard the 
speoohes to which 1 hare referred 
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Pollock and his regiments remained inactive in the neigh- 
bourhood of Poshawnr Mortifymg as it was to the 
(kiicral to be cornpollod to halt so long at the entianoe of 
the Kh^bur Pxss no other course was open to him, at the 
time, that did not threaten renewed disaster PoUock's 
position was doubtless, painful, but it was not perplexing 
His duty in this conimicturo was plain The eyes of all 
India ^ere tuimd u])on him The safety of the gallant 
gniison of Tcllilabid \MS to be secured by his ad\ mce 
Silc and Mwgregoi were writing urgent lotteis, calling 
u])C)n him to jiush on without delay but it w is still his 
duty to holt Ihc Sepoys wore gradually recovering both 
their health and their spints But remfori cments were 
commg uroBS the Punjab with British diagoona and 
horse artillerv among them , and nothing did moic to 
animate and re assuit those who had been discouraged by 
previous failure, thm the knowledge that when they again 
advanced they would bo sup]>orted by fresh troops, strong 
in evciy bi inch and numbering among them a good pro 
portion of stout liUroiicin soldiers Had the advance 
been ordoiod before the uiival of these reinforcements, 
it lb at least a probable contmgency that some of the 
litive legimcnts would have stood fast, and, by open 
mutiny ilmost m the face of the enemy, have heaped up 
before us a mountain of difficulty, such as no prudence 
and no energy on tho part of a commander could ever 
suffice to overcome 

Still it required much firmness to resist the pressmg 
appeals made to Pollock by his comrades at the other end 
of the Khybur Pass He had not been many days at 
Peshawar before he received a commimioation from 
Oenered Sale, aettmg forth the ozigenoieB* of the Jella- 
labad garrison, and uigmg bun to advance to their relief 
The letter waa written paHly in English and partly m 
French, as was much of the eorrespondenoe of ^e tune, 

E 2 
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with the view of rendering the work of tranblation more 
difficult. But Sole so often blurted out, in one sentence 
of plain English, what he had wrapped up m another of 
indifferent French, that his efforts at disguise could hardly 
have been sueoessfuL* He was too old a soldier to be 
weiy clever in such devices, and he had been too long 
fitting the battles of his country in India to wnto very 
unexceptionable FrencL 

* See Appeodix 



CHAPTER III 

THU D£i<LNCE OF JELLALABAD 
Tanuary — 1842 

Mtiiti u t tilt (iiir s n — Tctl rs ft m ’^hah Soojab — Question of 
On.] tululi n — ( ui il*^ f tr — 1< ii il lution — Earthquake at 
TdLilal il — htu \i il f ill iks — Sutc mra Lzpected. 

Willi ht i\j lit 111*5 did tho officcrb of the Jellalabad 
gimbou perform the melancholy duties, which devolved 
u})Ou them, after the arrival of Dr Biydon Horsemen 
were sent out to explore the Burroundmg countiy, and to 
bimg in, if any could be found, the bodies of the dead. 
Hopcb too, were entertained, that some survivors of the 
tonible rotieat might still be concealed m the neighbour- 
hood, or lying wounded by the wayside, unable to struggle 
on towards the sheltering walls of the fortress Every 
effort therefore was made, and every prcexution taken, to 
mdicato to the sufferers that succour was at hau 1, and to 
aid them, in their extremity, to reach it The btiUness of 
the night was broken by the loud blibts of the bugle, 
proddimmg from the ramparts, to any stragglers that 
might be toilmg through the darkness, the vicinity of the 
British camp 

But profitless were all these efforts The few who had 
escaped the massacre m the passes weio eaptnes m the 
hands of the Afghans , and the Jellalabtfd officers now 
aaked one another whether the fate of the prisoner weie 
less to be deplored than the fate of the dead. It was 
hard to bdieve that they who had butchered thousands of 
their enemies like sheep, m the passes, would treat with 
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kindness and respect the few who had fallen into their 
hands The only hope was, that Afghan avarice might be 
stronger than Afghan revenge, and tliat the piisoneis might 
be preserved, like merchandise, and sold for Biitish gold 

They sorrowed for their unhap2)> c^^nntiymcn , but 
there was ever present with them the best lemcdyfor 
sorrow They had abundance of woik to do In the 
midst of their grief for the destruction of the Caubul 
army, it was neoesbnry to consider in what manner that 
great catastrophe affected themselves They reasoned 
that, perhaps, for some days, the Afghans would be goig 
mg themselves with plunder, dividing the spoil, and 
burying the corpses of then countrymen , but that, this 
done, large bodies of troops would be released, and that 
Akbar Khan might soon be expected to come down upon 
JoUalabod, with an overwhelming force flushed with vio- 
tory, and eager to consign them to the terrible fate whidh 
had ovci taken the Biitish aimy posted at the capital. 
It was soon said, that tin budur was oigamsmg an army, 
at Lughniciu, some thirty miles distant from Jellalabad 
It was necessary, therefore, to prepare for his reception. 

To such good ])ury)OHe had Broadfl ot worked, that the 
defbnees of Jellalabad were now fist becoming formidable 
realities, and the ofheors said among themselves and 
wrote to distant friends, that nothing but a failure of 
provisions, or ammunition, could give the Sirdar a chance 
of canymg the place Our fighting men, however, were 
too few to man the works with good effect Sale, there- 
fore, embodied the comp followers , and thus enabled 
himself to employ his effective troops beyond the walls 
Day after day, foi aging parties were sent out with good 
results Our great requirements were wood and grass. 
It was expedient to obtain these as expeditiously as poa- 
siblo, for tlie place might soon be m\ested , and then the 
gamson would be thrown back entirely on its mtemal 
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supplies. About the same time, all the Afghans in Jella- 
labad, including 200 men of Foms’s .Tezailchee regiment, 
were ordered to quit the ikoIIb, in the bchef that in an 
extremity they would certainly turn agamst us 

Then news came of Wild’s failure To the younger and 
boldei spirits m Sale’s brigade, this was scarcely a dis- 
apj)omtmcnt. They had cxjiected little from Wild’s 
advance They believed, however, tluit the disaster 
would necessarily ictaid Pollock’s forward movement; 
and ill this there was something discoui aging But they 
said among themselves that they could hold out till May, 
that it was then only January, and that it was hard, 
indeed, if Pollock could not relieve them within the next 
thieo mouths 

But whilst e\eiythmg appeared thus plain to the 
younger and the irresponsible officers of the Jellalabad 
force, difficulties were rising up before the eyes, and 
doubts were aesailmg the minds of the responsible chiefs. 
Already had they begun to question, whether the Govem- 
nieiit at Calcutta had any intention to make a genume 
efiort, on a sufficient scale, to relieve them. All that they 
had licaid of the views and measures of Lord Auckland 
led them to the painful conclusion that they would be 
left to their fate ; at all events, until the arrival of his 
successor. In the meanwffiile, not only was Akbar Khan 
collecting an army m Lughmau, but Shah Soojah himself, 
acting perhaps under compulsion — ^;>erliapB not — pre- 
p.inng to desjiatch troops both to Ghuznee and Jellalabad 
for the expulsion of the Fermghee gamsons From the 
Shah nothing was to be expected beyond, at best, a httle 
friendly delay. On the 2lBt of January, Maegrogor 
received a letter from him. It contained much about 
the past j it alleged that if the Shah’s advice bad 
not been disregarded, all would have gone well ; that 
he alone could now hold the countiy, and that he 
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wanted nothing from ns but monoy* This was a 
long, privxte lottei — someiihat incoherent — the nork 
of the King himself But another jJso came from the 
King, as from the head of the government, asking the 
English at .lellal abaci what wtio then intentions “ Youi 
peoj>le, ’ it R lid, m oftect, “ h wc concluded a ti caty with 
ns consenting to have the countiy '^ou oic still in 
Jcllalabad \\ li it aie youi intentions ? Tell us quickly ” 
W hat now was to be dono 1 

The Cl ISIS was a perilous one, the responsibility was 
i,u It Si1( ind Maegregor weic sorely perplexed It 
MIS ])lain tint by continmng to occupy Jellalabid, they 
could do nothing to support their comrades m Afgha 
ni^tiu foi the Club 111 army liad been dcstioycd, and the 
C indih u and Cdiuznee ganisons would fall back, if at all, 
on Soindo They were not bound to support Shah Soo) ih, 
foi the Shih himself dcclaied that he wanted nothing but 
our money, and was evidently comiiromised with hiP own 
eountrymtn by oui continued occupation of JeUalabad 
l^e Bafet> of the prisoners appealed moie Lkely to be 
seemed by our depirtuic fnmi Afghanistan than by our 
continuing m a hostile attitude in one r f ihe chief places 
of the kingdom And it w is at k ist doulitful whether 
tho policy of the Government at C ikutta would not be 
aided rithei than embanasscu by the withdiiwal of the 
gairiBOu to Poshawur 

All these considerations woighin^ heavily on his mind. 
Sale dotormmod to summon a Council of War On tho 
26th of January, the Council met at the Gcneial’s quar- 
ters It was composed of the commanding ofheers of the 

* This and other letters of Shah Boojah will be found in the 
Appendix Maogiegor's answtr to the private letter received on the 
21 st was to the effect, that they had no ftar of Mahomed Akbar, to 
whom, please Gkid, they would give a warm leoeption, if he vontured 
40 attack them. 
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different components of his \antd force* The political 
ofiicer, Macgrtgor, was also a member of the Council On 
him devolved the dutj of explunmg the eircmnstances 
which h'ld induced the gencial to eUl them together \11 
tht letters and documents bcuing uixm tht great ques 
tion weu ic id and laid upon the table Maegregor, acting 
as Bpokesmiii declared that it was his ojnniou, and that 
also of the (.uneral, that little w is to bt hoptd from the 
efforts <1 (jiovtinmcnt to i clitic them It was obvious 
that they must trust to theiuMUes Shih So(]ih 
apjieaicd to desire their dtjmituic Ii hid iiitnilly, 
indeed, dll e( ted it ^\ole the n i I i i thi Council, 
he asked, of like opinion with 1 n si 11 iii 1 S de, th it it 
w IS now' then duty to tie it witli tlu Sh ih t i the tvoeua- 
tion of the country ? 

Ihcii Mugiegoi itadt) the Conn d 1h( teims of the 
piojiosed ]( tter to the King it set i ith thit his 
Ai qcsti s li ttor had been lectiit 1 th it the Ihitish held 
Tellil dnd ind the eouiitiy (idy l>i the King \nd that as 
it was Ins dcBiie tint tht> should ictuin to India, of 
cuuTse they weie willing to do so Hut that after what 
had haiipeiitd it w is ntcessvry thit the manner and the 
conditiiiis if their withdiiwal nhould be cleaih under 
stool llu teims upon which the garriRon of Jellalabad 
would i lusciit to eiacuitc the country were these that 
tliey would give loui hostages m proof of their smcerity , 
tint the King shiuld sond a force to osoort thorn in 
honoui and sifct} to Tcllolibad — that is, with their aims, 
colouis, guns ike that the escort sliould be commanded 
by one of tlic Pi nice s own sons and that carnage and 
supjilies sliould he fumishod for our niaioh , that Ma- 

* ( bnel Deniiic commioding Ibe liitk LI C donel Monteitb, 
oommauding the 35th Colonel Oldfield, commau ling the Cavalry , Cap- 
tain Abbott the Company* 8 Aitillei} Captuii BaekhouHc the Shahs 
Artillory , and Captain Qeor|,e Broadfoot, tho Sar peni and Miners 
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homed Akbar and his force were to bo n^ithdrawn from 
Lughman before the British quitted JellaUbod , aud that 
hostages should be given by the Afghans to auoompany 
the Bntish force as far as Tosha wui, and there to be 
exchanged for our o>^n hostages and prisoners^ those 
hostages to be a son of the Newab Zemaun Kliau — a son 
of Amocn-ooUdh Khan — Sooltan Jan, said to bt a favomito 
oousm of Molioined Akbar — ^^ith some Shinwaiico aud 
Ehyburee chiefs 

Great now tho cxeitemeiit m the Council , eainost 
the discourse Men lifted up then voices togethei, m 
vehement debate, cagci to sjaak, little caiing to listen 
Arguments weie eiiuncuted with sueli wainitli of lan- 
guage, that they lost all then aiguiiicutative foiee It 
was apparent, howevei, tint tht feelings of the niajoiity 
of the Council weie in fa\()U] of withdia\^al There was 
a prevailing sense amongst them that they had been 
abandoned by the (fO'nmnKiit at Calcutta, that tliere 
was no intention to muntaiu the supiemacy of our arms 
m Afghanistan , th<it bhah Soo]ali did nec wish thorn 
to reiiidiu thcie , and that, if the^ could moke their 
own way to Teshawiir, they would best fulfil the desiies 
of then masters, and that their hist core should be to 
further the views of the Government whieh they scivcd 
And yet their mdiguatioii lan high against that Govern- 
ment, which had abandoned them m the bout of their need. 

But against all this there was one ofheei who stead- 
fastly sot his foee , who had viewed with lioiroi aud de- 
testation the pioposal to capitulate, and flung the paper 
of terms mdiguautly on the ground This was George 
Broadfoot, of the bappeis Kagoil^ ho lifted up his voiee 
against tho proposid , eageily he declared jt to be im|i08- 
sible that tho Government should leave them to their 
fate, and do nothing to lestoic our lost national leputa- 
tion m Afghanistan, cagci 1 } he set foith to his cum- 
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Fades tliat a nc^ Governor General ^as conung, doubtless 
with now couusclb, from England, that the Duke of 
Wollin^oii w IS in power at home, and that so mglonous 
a policy could iievci ultimately prevail But ho lacked, 
m tli.it ( oii]uiK tui c, the self restraint, the model ation of 
languugt , ind the uilmnoss of utterance which mi^ht have 
sccuicd ti)r hinri rcs]>ictful attention They said that he 
was Molent, and he 'was Even his best friends said after- 
waidb, tha,t his w iiiuth was unbecoming, and, doubtless, 
it wcikcucd his cause It was soon apparent to him 
tint m tlic cvistmg temper of the council, he could do 
nothing to change their resolves He determmed, there- 
fore, to endcavoui to delay the final losolution, and, with 
this object jnoposed on adjournment of the Council The 
piuposal w.is earned , the Council was dissolved, and the 
mciubeis went to tlicir tpiaitcis or to then posts, to talk, 
01 blood u\c] >\hxt had happened, and to foitifj them- 
selves with new aigunicnts in suppoit ot the opinions 
which they had dctci mined to maintain 

The Council met again on the following day There 
was much and earnest discussion , but it was pamiuUy 
obvious that the majority were m favour of capitulation, 
and that at the head of the majoiity wore the militai^ 
and political chiefs The proposed terms wore again 
brought under review, and again Geoige Broadfoot hfted 
up his voice against them Ho was told by his ojijionentp 
in the Council that the warmth of his feelings had obscured 
his judgment , but, resolute not to weaken his advocaij 
of BO great a cause by any frailty of his own, he had sub 
nutted hiB views to writing, and bad invited the sobei 
ontioism of his calmer friend Henry P{avelock* With 
this paper m his hand, holdmg his eager temperament m 
restraint, he now did resolute battle against the proposal 
for Bumnder First, he took the xotes of the Council on 


T))«‘ late Miyoi General Sir Henry Haveluck, K.C B 
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the general question of the j)ro]>riety of any ncgociation ; 
and then, one by one, he combaled tlje 80])arate terms of 
the proposed treaty i>f surrender. But, t\\ o only excei*ted, 
his comnidcH were idl against him. llaukhoiise, u man of 
fiery courage and of plain discourse, thougli recognising 
the force of much of Msicgregor s reaHoniiig, voted against 
withdmwal. Oldfield said little, but that little, wdth his 
vote, w^OB against ca])itulatioii. Havelock, who attended 
only as the (JeueraVs stiiff, was \\ithont a vote; but his 
beai*t was with those who voted for the manlier and the 
nobler course. 

The chief s]»okesmen weie, (Jet)rgc "Maegregor on the 
one side, and Ch'orge Broadfoot on the other. The 
former, enuneiatiug the views of his rnilitsiry chief, con- 
tended that the .Tellalabad gjuTison had been abandoned 
by the Government ; that after Wild’s fidlure, no move- 
ment for their release was likely to be made ; that there 
was no possibility that their little force could hold its 
ouu much longer, and that it could not retreat except 
under terms with the victorious enemy. He believed 
that the terms, of vhich ho had spoken, would be strictly 
observed- Mocuaghten aud Pottinger had failed to take 
hostages from the Afghans, and therefore oTir army 
had been destroyed; but hostages being given, it was 
urged, the treaty would never be violated, and on the 
arrival of the force at Peshawar, our prisouers would be 
surrendered. Moreover, as Moegregor hod contended 
from tho first, the British troops held Jellalabad, and 
cveiy other post in the Afghan dominions, only on behalf 
of Shall Soojah ; and if the Shah directed our with- 
drawal, wo had no right, it was said, to remain, espe- 
cially when our own Government apparently desired the 
epeedy evacuation of the country. 

But this Broadfoot denied. Ho denied that the British 
troops held Jellalabad only on behalf of Shah Soojah ; he 
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denied that the British Guvemment — ^under whose orders 
alone, he contended, the force could with propriety be 
withdrawn from Jollalabad — had directed, or were likely 
to direct, the immediate evacuation of Afghanistan. Be 
denied that the brigade could not hold out in Jellolabad ; 
he dcTiied that it could not make good its retreat to 
JV'shawur. He declared that hostages had been given 
before, at 'rezeeii — that still our camp had been attacked ;* 
and that, so long as the enemy h(0d our hostages and 
prisoners in their hands, there was rciJly little additional 
seem-ity in such a resource. Sale said that he would 
execute an Afglian hostage if the tenns of the treaty 
were violated “Would you do this,” asked Broiulfoot, 

if the enemy threatened to kill, before our faces, two 
English ladies for every man tlnit wc put to death It 
was urged, by another officer, that if the British troops 
did not evacuate Jollalabad, our hostages at Caulnd 
would bo murdered. “ Then,'’ contended Broadfoot, ‘‘ in 

* Memorandum hy Major Qewgc Broadfoot . — “Captain Maegregor 
vehemently denied that we had ever received hostages at Tezeen. I 
mentioned sevcrul tilings to show that we had ; but, as he persisted in 
his denial, 1 said that I had been nnder some extraordinary delusion, 
and that, of course, any argument founded on it must fall to the ground, 
but I still held liostages utterly worthless while the enemy had our 
hostages and prisoners in their hands.” Again, Broadfoot says : 
“ Hostages were announced in (loneml Sale’s orders, and reported to 
General Elphinstoue. 1 was blamed for opimsing one of them in a fight 
at the time ; and afterwards met him in charge of Captain Mackenzie 
on his mission to Gkneral Follodc, when he reminded me of having 
nearly killed him when he was a hostage. There are many grounds for 
still thinking that I was right.” Both were, to a certain extent, right. 
The men to whom Broadfoot referred were not actually hostages. They 
were Afghan agents, sent into the British camp 4i) I'e-establisli our 
jtc. So Maogregor describes them in his despatch. Moo* 
naghten, referring to them, in a letter dated October 27', says : “1 
explained to his Majesty that these people were not sent as hostsgei^ 
but merely to assist our tri^ops and be the medium of friendly eom- 
munication.” 
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Buoh a warfare, the most barbarous must be most suecess- 
ful. 'Whoever is prepared to execute his hostages and 
prisoners must gam his object, and trhim])h by the mere 
force of his barbarity.” 

And thus, point after jioint, Broadfoot combated the 
arguments of those who sup])orted the ] policy of capitula- 
tion ; and at last took his stand boldly n]»on “ first prin- 
ciples.” W’hen it ^^n8 said tliat n body of troo])8, thus 
abandoned ])y Goveniment, were entitled to look to their 
own safely, lie rejdied, that they had a right to save the 
trooxiB only when, by so doing, they would confer a 
greater benefit on the state than by risking their loss. 
And when mention was made of the vicw^s of the Governor- 
General, the chief officer t)f Ihc state, he declared that 
there was a higher duty still wdiich they were bound to 
discharge. If, as had been contended, the Government of 
India had abandoned them, the covenant between them 
was cancelled by the failure of the higher authority. 
But they had a duty to perform towards their country — a 
duty which they could never decline. And it was plainly 
their duty, in the conjuncture which had arisen, to uphold 
the honour of the nation. In these views Havelock 
openly concurred ; though, for reasons already stated, he 
took little part in the debates. 

The terms of the proposed capitulation were carried, 
with but one exception. It was determined that hostages 
should not bo given. Maegregor volunteered himself to 
be one ; and both he and Sale contended vehemently in 
support of the jiroposal ; but the voice of the assembly 
was against it. Its rejection detracted little from the 
humiliation of the surrender ; and Broadfoot stood for- 
ward in the hope of persuading his comrades to reconsider 
the remaining tcmiH. He dwelt especially on the die* 
credit of demanding the withdrawal of Akbar Khan from 
Lughman, as though they stood in fear of the Sirdar ; he 
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111)011 them the expediency of icquirmg the sur- 
itidci ail the Biitish prisoners m the hands of the 
Afghans, ns i incliminory to tho evicuation of Jdlalahnd, 
xnd lu imiiloicd them to coiisidci Avhtthci, if they weio 
ditcimiiud to ihoudou then i)ositioii they could not 
give s mi (li,«iiit> to the movemeut b\ iiu]aiting to it 
the (h ii ictLi ol i militirj ojici ition, deceiving the enemy 
as to leil niteiitioii, and fighting if need he, then way 
down to leshiwui All these pioposils weie oveiiidcd 
At a 1 itei d iti llie 1 ist icecivcd some sii] ])oit fiom men 
who h id hi f u ( ( 11 lenini d it 

Vuil h, sh^hll> ilteicd in its phi iscology — which 
loidfoit li 1 1 deiii imccd as too ibject — tho letter was 
c uiud till f he ( oiiucil ind })iepaiod foi transmission 
to the Sh di Vttei the voles had been given, Bioadfoot 
Stucistie illv etivi itiilitid them on the figure that they 
would ill live if the lelitviii^ firct aiiivcd just as the 
biigode w IS in ueiiing i nt f lellilabail, under the torins 
of a huinilinlm^ einventnm In suih i case, Deniiie, 
who h 1(1 not the elt iiest ]) ssible j)tTe option of the obliga- 
tions of good filth m siieh mitteis, dc clued that he 
would not go I loii vvhiih he v\ is t »ld that he would 
he “ made to go , and the ( oiiiieil broke up amidst 
greater hilarity th\u h id miu,^ui iteil its issc inblage 
The letter was desjiafehed 1 » Sh di Si 1 1 ih, ind, amidst 
varied and contending eim tions the inenjl)eis of tho 
Coimeil awiited a reply lu the iiieaiiwhilc seme of them 
recorded their icasoiis foi the votes tluN h id given , and 
all earnestl} eousidcred the coin sc to be puisued when the 
expected answer should be iecei\cd fiom ( aubul There 
could be httlo differenee of opinion upon this score It 
was determined tliat, if the aiiswei received from the 
Shah should lie a simple and unconditional acceptance of 
the proposed terms, tho garrison must at once evacuate 
Jellalabad, and, if faith weio broken by the enemy, fight 
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its way to Peshawur i but that, if the answer should b& 
evasive or clogged with reservations and conditions, they 
would be at liberty to adopt any course that might seem 
most expedient to them. 

The answer came. It called upon the chief officers at 
JoUalabad, if they wore sincere in their proposals, to affix 
their seals to the letter. A Cuimcil of uor >\as held. Sale 
and Maegregor urged the members to put their seals to 
a copy of the original paper of terms. Broadfoot, pleading 
that the nature of the Shah’s letter, expressing a doubt, as 
it did, of their smccrity, liberuti'd them from all foregone 
obligations, ])ro])osed tiiat the 'a hole question of capitula- 
tion should be reconsidered, lie then oflered to the accept- 
ance of the Council the di'aft of a letter, stating that as the 
Shall and his chiefs had not answered their former com- 
munication— either by acceptii^ or i*cjcctmg the proposed 
terms — that they should be refen*od to the Covomor- 
General. There 'was much warm discussion. The proposed 
letter 'W'os pronounced violent, and eveutuully rejected. 
Another letter to the same effect, but more temperate iii 
its tune, was proposed by Backhouse, and also rejected. 
Sale denounced, in strong language, the opposition of 
these men ; some still more vehement discussion followed, 
and the council was adjourned. 

An hour afterwards the members re-assembled, they 
who had felt aud sjiokcn hotly had cooled down and the 
debate wras resumed more gravely and decorously than it 
had broken off. C 'oloiiel Donnie and Captain Abbott had, 
by this time, determined to support the projiosul for 
holding out, and (Ndoucl Monteith, who had before 
recorded his opinions in favour of the course recommended 
by Major Maegregor, now prepared a letter, which, though 
couched in much less decided terms than those proposr d 
by Broadfoot and Backhouse, was not a renew^al of the 
negotiation. After some discussion this was accepted by 
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the oouiiul, and a messenger ^as despatched to Caubnl 
with the important missive It left them free to act as they 
should think fit ^ — most happily it left them free, for the 
next day brought tidings from Peshawur that large re 
mforoements were moving up through the Punjab, and that 
strenuous efforts wore to be made for their relief It was 
clear that the goveniment had not abandoned them to 
their fiite It was now equally clear to all, that it was 
their duty to hold out to the last hour There was no 
more talk of withdrawal * 

This was on the 13th of February The gamson were 
m good heart, and the fortifications of Jellalabad were 
nsmg rapidly around them In spite of all opposition at 
Gaubul — ^in spite of the counsels of Alexander Bumei^ who 
heartily despised the enemy — m spite of a sneermg 
remark from the envoy, that the sappers would have 
nothing to do but to pick a few stones from under the 
gun-wheels, Broadfoot h id insisted on taking with him a 
good supply of working tools, some of which he had 
ordered to be made for him, forced labour, m the city , 
and had sent an urgent indent on the march for further 

* It need scaioely be said that this account of the eounoile at Jella 
labad, which appeals foi the first time in the present edition, u based 
upon what I oonceiye to lie undeniable evidence, which has come into 
ray poBBeenon since the book was first publidied No one who peruses 
it should, for a moment, lose sight of the fact that the responsibility 
was with Sale and Maegregor, who had to regard the position in which 
th^ were placed with respect to Shah Soojah’s and to their own govern 
ment, both of which were, at that tune, believed to be anxious for the 
evacuation of Jellalabad In oiroumBtanoes similar to those which 
ranounded Broadfoot and Baokhoose^ I do not doubt that Sale and 
Maqgtogor would have oonnaeUed the same coarse of resisUnoe We err 
greatfr when we judge by the same otandaid men in sninreme and men 
in lubardinate command Apart even firom the oonsideiation of the 
psnljimg effects of a sense of reoponsibility, it is obvious that what Is 
a man’s duty m one osae, is not his duty in anothsr. Thsie wen no 
braver spints m the gamson than those of Sale and Mscfregor. 

VOL HI r 
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liuppLes* It seemed, he said aftoraards, "as though 
ProYidenoe had stiffened his neck on this occasion , ” for 
now at Jdlalabad, he found himself with implements of 
all kinds and with large supplies of blasting powder, able 
alike to make and to destroy And gallantly the good 
work pioceeded, in prospect, too, of an immediate attack, 
for Akbar Khan, with the white English tents which pro 
claimed our disgrace, was within a few miles of the walK 
which we were tiimmg into formidable defences 

But a great calamity was now about to befall the JeUa 
labad gamson On the morning of tlie 19th of Fcbnioi} 
the men were busied with then accustomed labour With 
their arms piled withm reach, they were plymg axe and 
shovel, toiling with their wonted cheerfulness and activity 
at the defence^ which they liad begun to look u})ou with 
the satisfied air of men who liad long scon their work 
growmg under their hands, and now recogmsed the neiir 
approach of its completion They had worked, indeed, to 
good purpose Very different were the fortifications of 
Jellalabad from what they had been when Sale entered 
the place m November t They were now real, not nomi- 

* The reqwntioii croBsed a letter hoai Brigadier Anquetel, oenauiing 
Broadfoot for taking with him an unneoeavexy supply of tools The 
leqmution was oomplied with, and the censure withdrawn 

t The work of the Jellsiabad gamson was not confined to the 
M t^wng fcluiT iing of their own defences The destruction of all the ad 
joining oover for the enemy was no small part of their labour With 
refinenoe to these works, General Sale says, in his official report 
« Generally I may state that they consuted in the destruction of an 
immense quantity of oover for the enemy, extending to the demolition 
of forts and old walls, filhng up rannes and destroying gardmia, and 
cutting down groves, nuaing the parapets to six or seven feet high, 
repamng and widening fiie ramparts, extending tiie bastions, re 
trenohmg three of the gates, covering the fouith witii an outwork, and 
excavating a ditch ton feet in depth and twelve feet in width round the 
whole of the walls The place was thnn Mamst the attseks of 
any Asiatic aimy not piovidod with siege artilleiy This admirable 
report was written by Havelock, as were fill Sale s Jellalabad despatches 
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nal defenoes. The iiuremittingtoil of nearly three months 
had not been without its visible and appreciable results. 
It seemed, too, as though the work were about to be com- 
pleted just at the time when the defences were most 
needed. Akbar Khan was in the neighbourhood of Jella- 
labad, and every day Sale expected to bo called upon to 
meet the flower of the Barukzye horse on the plain. But 
on this 19 th of February, when the garrison were flushed 
with joy at the thought of the near completion of their 
work, a fearful visitation of Providence, suddenly and 
astoundingly, turned all their labour to very nothingness. 
There was an awful and mysterious sound, as of thunder 
beneath their feet ; then the earth shook ; the houses of 
the town trembled and fell ; the ramparts of the fort 
seemed to reel and totter, and presently came down with 
a Graj^.**^ On the first soimd of the threatened convulsion 
the men had instinctively rushed to their arms, and the 
greater number had escaped the coming ruin ; but it is 

* **Bat it ideaaedProyidenoe, on the 19th of February, to remore 
in on instaat thie ground of confidence. A tremendoue earthquake 
shook down all our parapets, built up with so much labour, injured 
several of our bastions, cast to the ground all our guard-honaea, 
demolidied a third of the town, made a considerable breach in the 
rampart of a curtain in the Peshawur face, and reduced the Gaubul 
gate to a dutpeleaa mass of ruins. It aayoura of romance, but is a 
sober &ot, that the city was thrown into alarm, within the apace of 
little more than one month, by Uie repetition of full one hundred 
shocks of this terrific phenomenon of laXxae."— [Report of Oenpral 
Sale: JdlailaJbadt AprU 10, 1842 ] **On the 19th of February, an 
earthquake^ which nearly destroyed the town, threw down the greater 
part of the parapets, the Caubul gate with two adjenning bastioua, and 
a part of the new bastion which flanked it. Three otfabr bastions were 
also nearly destroyed, whilst several large breaches were made in the 
onrtain, and the Peshawur side, eighty feet long, was quite practicable, 
the dltdh being filled, and the descent easy. Thus in one moment the 
labours of three months were in a great measure destroyed.*’— {ifsport 
of Captain Broadfooty GarrUou Ewjimer J 

r 2 
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still among thoso recollections of tho defeuco which are 
dwelt upon by the “ iUustriouB garrison ” in the liveliest 
spirit of jocularity, how the field-officer of the day — a 
gallant and good soldier — but one who hod more regard 
for external proprieties than was generally appreciated in 
those days, was buried beneath a heap of rubbish, and hu\i 
he was extricated from his perilous position by some men 
of the 13th, under circumstances which even now they 
enjoy in their retrospect with a relish which years have 
not impaired.* 

But although the earthquake which threw down the 
walls of Jellalabad, wrought in a minute more irreparable 
mischief than a bombarding army could have done in a 
month, in nowise disheartened by this calamity, the gar- 
rison again took the spade and the pick-axe into their 
hands, and toiled to repair the mischief. **No time,” 
says Captain Broadfoot, ^*was lost. The shocks had 
scarcely ceased when the whole garrison was told off into 
working parties, and before night the breaches wore 
scarped, the rubbish below cleared away, and the ditches 
before them dug out, whilst the great one on the Peshawur 
side was surrounded by a good gabion parapet. A parapet 
was erected on the remains of the north-west bastion, 
with an embrasure allowing the guns to flank tho approach 
of the ruined Caubul gate ; the parapet of the new bastion 
was restored, so as to give a flanking fire to tho north- 
west bastion, whilst the mined gate was rendered inac- 
cessible by a trench in front of it, and in every bastion 
round the place a temporary parapet was raised. From 
the following day all the troops off duty were continuaUy 
at work, and such was their energy and perseverance, tliat 
oy the end of the month the parapets were entirely 
restored, or the curtain filled in where restoration was 
impracticable, and every battery re-established. The 


See Appendix. 
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breaches have been built up, Tmth the rampart doubled 
in thickness, and the whole of the gates ro-trenched.*’ 
— Such, indeed, was the extraordinary vigour thrown 
into the work of restoration — such the rapidity with 
whidi the re-ostablibhment of the defences was completed, 
that the enemy, seeing soon afterwards no traces of the 
great earthquake-shock of the 19 th of Febniaiy, declared 
that the phenomenon must have been the result of 
Euglibli witchcraft, for that Jellalabad was the only place 
that had escaped. 

If Akbar Khan, who at this time was within a few 
miles of Sale’s position, knew the extent to which the 
defences of Jellalabad had been weakened, he committed 
a htr.ingc oversigiit in not taking advantage of such a 
casualty. The gaiTison felt' asburod that tlie Baruki^eB 
would not throw away such a clnmce ; and they made up 
their minds resolutely for the encounter. Intelligence 
had just been received of tiie publication of the govern- 
ment manifesto of the 31st of January ; and this spas- 
modic burst of energy and indignation, welcomed as on 
indication of the intention of the Supreme Government 
to wipe out at all hazards the stains that had been fixed 
upon the national honour, fortified and re-assured the 
heroes of Jellalabad, who had so long been grieving over 
the apparent feebleness and apathy of the official magdates 
at Calcutta.* 

* **The officers of the garrison,” wrote llacgregor to Pollock on the 
21st of February, **came upon rations to>day. They are willing to 
brave all difficulties and dangers, now that they feel certain that 
fovemment will resent the insult offsred to our national honour by 
these raaeally A4;hans.'* And again, on the same day, #vriting to the 
eeme ooireqxmdent^ he eaid **1 am glad to find that government 
Intend ^to uphold the national honour by reaenting the inenlte whieh 
have bm offiured to it by the raaeally Afghani ; and I feel aeenred that 

this gairiaon will ooatinue to perform the part which hae devolved 
upon them at this erieis with credit to tbemselvea and advantme to the 
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Sale jinUiblied the pioclamution m garrison ordorb ^ and 
the result did not belie his expectation Like the chicfb of 
the JeUalabad force, the junioi ofiiccis and men had felt, 
with acute mortification, the neglect to ahich they had 
seemingly been subjected * But now, that Lord Auckland 
had declared that he regarded the disastera that had 
befallen us merely as so many new opportunities of de 
monstratmg the mihtory power of the Biitish Empire in the 
East, the hearts of the brave men, who had been so long 
defying the enemj that had destroyed Elnhinstone's army, 
again began to leap up with hope and exultation , and as 
they saw then defences rising again, almost as it wore by 
supernatural agency, before their eyes, they began rather to 
regret the caution of the Barukzye chief, which seemed to 
restrain him from ventunng undei the walls of JeUalabad 
There seems, indeed, to have lieen m the Afghan camp 
a strange shrinking from anything like a hand-to Hand 
encounter with the intrepid soldiers of Sale’s bngode 
The reluctance of Akbar Khan to near the walls of 
Jalalabad is a painful commentaiy upon the arrogance 
and audacity of the Afghans, who a fev weeks before had 
been bearding Elphinstono and Shelton under the shadow 
of the Gaubul cantonments Akbar Khan now seemed 
resolute to risk nothing by any dashing movement, that 
might decide, at once, the fate of the JeUalabad gatnaon 
Instead of assaulting the place he blockaded it 

Ho seemed to trust to the efficacy of a close mvest- 

■tote. General Sale intends to pnbbsh in to day's garrison orders the 
prodamation of the Indian Goreniment, a copy of which you kindly 
sent to me by Torabaz e Sowars ” — [MS Corrapondence ] 

* The reeoue of the JeUalabad garrison had in reahty been the 
pnmary — mdeed, the sole acknowledged reason of the movement m 
advanoe , but the Supreme Goyemment, whilst by no means niunindful 
of the of the JelUdahad garrison, long omitted to oommnnicate 

with Bale or Maegregor— to convey to them directly any instruotums 
fbr their guidance, or any expressions of approbation of their oondoot. 
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ment ; and bo moved in his troops nearer and nearer to 
our walls, hoping to effect that by starvation which he 
could not effect by hard fighting in the field. And so, 
for some time, he continued, drawing in more and more 
closely — ^harassing our foraghig parties, and occasionally 
coming into contact with the horsemen who were sent out 
to protect the grass-cutters. Not, however, before the 
11th of March was there any skirmishiug worthy of 
record. Then it was reported that the enemy were about 
to mine the place. Sungahs had been thrown up on the 
night of the 10th, and the enemy were firing briskly 
from behind them. It was plain that some mischief was 
brewing; so on the morning of the 11th, Sale, keeping 
Ills artillery at the guns on the ramparts, sent out a 
strong party of infantiy and cavalry, with two hundred 
of Broadfoot*B sappers. Dennio commanded the sortie. 
As they streamed out of the Peshawur gate of the city, 
Akbar Khan scorned inclined to give them battle. But 
ever as the enemy advanced the hot fire fi*om our guns 
drove them buck. They could not advance upon our 
works, nor protect the mngahs which our skirmishers 
were rapidly destroying. It was soon ascertained that 
the story of the mine was a mere fable ; ammumtion was 
too scarce to be expended on any but necessaiy service ; 
so there was nothing more to be done. Dennie sounded 
the recall The British troops began to fall back upon 
their works ; and then the enemy, emboldened by the 
retrograde movement, fell upon our retiring column. No 
sooner had our people halted and reformed, than the 
Afghans turned and fied, but still they wrdrught us some 
mischief, for they wounded Broadfoot; and those were 
days when an accident to the garrison engineer was^ 
indeed, a grievous calamity. Not a man, however, of 
Sale's brigade was killed. The carnage was all among 
the enemy. 
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The remainder of the mouth passed quietly away — 
but the anxieties of the ganrison were steadily incroasing. 
Provisions had become scarce ; ammunition was scarce ; 
fodder for the horses was not to bo obtained. It was 
obviously the design of the enemy to reduce the garrison 
by a strict blockade. It would be difficult to exaggerate 
the eagerness with which, under such circumstanccb, they 
looked for the arrival of succours from Pebhawur. Ex- 
cellent as were Pollock’s reasons for not proceeding to 
the relief of JoUalabad until his force was strengthened 
by the airival of the European regiments on their way to 
Peshawur, it is easy to understand, and impossible to 
condemn, the eagerness with which Sale and Maegregor 
continued to exhort him to advance for their succour.*' 
Pollock had expected that the dragoons would reach 
Peshawur by the 20th of March ; but on the 27th they 
had not arrived; and the General wrote to Jellalabad, 
explaining the causes of delay, but still hoping that he 
would be able to commence his march on the last day of 
the month. “ There appears,’* he wrote, ** to be nothing 
but accidents to impede the advance of the dragoons- 
They wore five days crossing the Ravee. I have sent out 
300 camels to help them in ; and I hope nothing will 
prevent my moving on the 31st God knows I am most 
anxious to move on, for I know that delay will subject us 
to be exposed to very hot weather. But my situation 
has been most embarmssing. Any attempt at a forward 
movement in the early part of this month I do not think 
would have succeeded, for at one time the Hindoos did 
not hesitate to say that they would ?iot go forward. I 
hope the horror they hod has somewhat subsided ; but 
without more white faces 1 question even now if they 

* The oorrespondence which poued 1>etweeD Jellalahed and Peehawnr 

at thie time unfolds the real nature of the respective positions of the two 
generals. It will be found in the Appendix. 
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would go. Since the Ist we have been doing all to 
recover a proper tone ; but you may 8upi)OBe what my 
feelings have been, wishing to relieve you, and knowing 
that my men would not go. However desirable it is that 
I should be joined by the Slst Regiment, your late letters 
compel me to move, and I hope, therefore, to be with you 
by about the 7 th. I cannot say the day exactly, because 
I want to take Ali-Musjid. When that is taken, your 
situation may, perhaps, bcoome better.’** The dragoons 
reached Pollock's camp on the 30th, and on the following 
day he began to move forward 

* Qmertd PcUoek to General SeUe: March 27 tk, 1842. MS, Cor- 
respondenee. Pollock did not exaggerate the backwardness of the 
native regiments, or the importance of associating with them a larger 
bodj of Europeans. Even the new corps which were moving up from 
the provinces, and which the General believed to be without a 
taint,” were openly expressing their dismolination to advance. Shere 
Singh mentioned this to Mr. Clerk. * * Yesterday, early, ” wrote the latter, 
** the Mahsnjah, Biyah Dhyan Singh, and myself, being together for a 
short time, quite unattended, they told me that Commandant Cheyt 
Singh, who had come into Lahore fur a day from Colonel Bolton’s camp, 
to escort which from Ferozepore to Pesbawur the Durbar had appointed 
him, had mentioned that our Sepoys in that brigade did not like going 
to the westward, and were sometimes grouped eight or ten together, 
expressing their dissatisfaction ; but that on the other hand the Euro- 
peans (her Majesty's 81st and artillery) were much delighted at the 
prospect of fighting with the Afghans. The Mahaivtish added, * If you 
oould send two or three more European corps, they would penetrate the 
Khybnr or anywhere dee so successfully against the Athens, that the 
Hindoos, who are now alarmed, would, after one oetion, all take 
heart again.* [3fr. Olerk to Oovenmewt ; Lahore, March IMb, 
1842. MS. Mccordt.] 



CHAPTER IV. 

[April, 1842 ] 

The Forang of the Ehybur Pass — State of thf Sikh Troops — Mr Clerk 
at the Court of Lahore — Views of the Lahore Dm bar — Effirts of 
Shore Singh — Assemblage of the Army at Jumrood — Advance to 
All Miuyid — Affairs at Tellalabad — Defeat of Akbar Khan — 
Junction of Pollock and Sale 

Whatever embarraHsments may h ivc lam lu the way 
of General Pollock dunng thene monthb of I ebruaiy and 
March, and compelled him, c igor m he was to advance to 
the relief of Jellalabad, to remtin mactiye at Peshawnr, it 
18 certain that they were greatly mcreaaed by the reluo 
tanoe of our Sikh alhes to face the paBses of the Khybur 
The conduct of the Nujeeb battalions, which had muti- 
nied on the very eve of Wilds movement mto the pass, 
left no room to hope for any cilectucJ co-operation from 
that source All the efiorts of Captain Lawrence to 
obtain any assistance from the Sikh troops at Peshawur, 
through General Mehtab Singh * had failed , and Lawrence 
was of opinion that the Geneial’s conduct, in adxmttmg 

* Shore Singh was at this time a confirmed dronkard, and he thought 
more potatume than of polittm When the fiift mtelligenoe of onr 
Oanbnl dueaten reached him, Mr Clerk wrote **The effect which 
theoe eventa in Oanbnl will have on Lahore, will, I imagine, be aa 
ihllowi The Bajaha will inwardly rejoice thereat , the Ehalia will he 
vesed at any Mahomedan exultation , and Shore Singh will oongratniate 
on the prospect thu may open to him of drawing eiloier hia 
relations with ns as a means of procnnng good champagne * 

CKerh to Mr JRobertton Nov 1841 MS JUcordt ] 
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the AfroediB into his camp, had established such a cleat 
case of hostiht}, that he and his traitrous followers ought 
to be dismissed Tvith disgrace But now tliat R^ah 
Gholab Smgh, accompanied by the Crown Pnnee of 
Lahore, was advancing with his regiments to Poshawur, as 
those regiments wore composed of a different class of men, 
md the influence of the Kajah over these hill levies was 
^reat, it was hoped, that on his junction with General 
Pollock’s camp, a new order of things would be established 
But it soon became poinfiilly evident to the General that 
very httle cordial co o2)cration was to be looked for from 
the Jummoo Kajah and his troops 

When, ( lily in February, Pollock, on his way back to 
I’eshawui, ri ached the Attock, he found the left hanlr of 
the river occupied by the Sikh troops under Gholab Singh, 
whilst the Nujeeb battalions, ^hich had disgraced them 
selves a few weeks before, were posted on the opposite 
Bide* Captam Lawrence, who had left Peshawur to 
expedite the Kajah’s movements, was then in the Sikh 
camp , and M^CaskiU’s brigade was a few marches m the 
rear There appeared every likelihood, therefore, of a 


* Their design was to arrest the progress of Qholab Singh s foroe , 
and some of onr ofiicers thought that the Bajah ong^t to haTe attacked 
them But Mr Clerk was of opmion that his forbearance was a proof 
of hiB friendship towards us ** In the same manner,” he wrote, “that 
the relnotanoe of Kajah Gholab Sing to haye recourse to measures of 
open hostility towards the Mussulman battalions, when ainijed against 
him across the Attock, was, I beheye, in a great measure caused by his 
uppreheusion of embanussing the British brigade coming up and near 
at hand, should Le be found makmg of the high roid an unseemly and 
uncertain field of battle for the coercion of mutinons battalions, eo I 
eonoeiye that he may yery naturally feel disinclined hastily to pledge 
himsdf to take as fai as Jellalabad, or into any arduous aeryioe, troops 
whidh for fourteen months past haye generally assumed a tone of defiance 
of tiie control of their appointed ofiioers * — {Mr Georye CUi h to Govern^ 

ment Fehruary I3tk 1S42 MS Jtecorde] 
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coUiBiou tlmt i^ould impede the progrcbs of the Biitibli 
troops , but the exertions of Pollock and Laivience were 
<3rowned with success , and the Sikh force moved off before 
M'Caskiirs brigade arrived on the banks of the river On 
the 14th, Gholab Smgh and the Pnnee i cached Peshavur 
On the 20th, PoUoek held a conference with the R^ah — 
Lawrence and Mackeson bemg present — and a day or tao 
4ifterwards, forwardmg an abstract of the conversation that 
had taken place between them, wrote to the Supreme 
Government “ I confess that 1 have no expectation of 
any assistance from the Sikh troops *’ 

On the conduct of Gholab Smgh at this time, some 
auspicion has been cast It has been said that he not 
only instigated, through the agency of an influential ine«i 
senger, the Nujeeb battalions to rebel, but earned on a 
friendly correspondence with our Afghan enemies at 
Gaubul That there no hearty co operation, is true 
but hearty co operation i^as not to be expected Gholab 
Smgh had othci work on hand at that time , and, whdst 
he was playing and losing a great game m Thibet, it 
would have been strange, indeed, if he haa thrown his 
heart into the work which he was called upon to perform 
for others at the mouth of the Khybur Pass He had no 
•confidence in his troops He had no mducement to exert 
himself* The latter obstacle, it was thought, might be 

* Gholab Sin^h was employed m the Hasareh oountry m operations 
MguuBt Poyiidah Kiian and a rebel force when he was summonel to 
proceed to Peshawur At this tune, too, the Jummoo Bojah had an 
•Any in Ladakh and Thibet engaged in active warfisre with the 
Chinese, and it was sustaining serious reverses at the tune that Gholab 
8in^ wae called upon to aid the British Government " What with 
this revene on the eastern frontier of his poesesuons,' wiote hir 
Clerk to government, and the apprehension that m his absenoe his 
latdy fiotonoua troope will loae ground in the Hasareh eountiy, B^)ah 
Gholab Singh evinces bttle ardour to co operate with the bikh tioope 
at Pflshawui It is also piobable that the Jummoo Bt^uh would rather 
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removod ; and La^rrenoo and Maokeson were of opinion 
that it would be well to bribe him into activity by the 
offer of Jellolabad, to be held by him independently of 
the Sikh ruler ; but Mr. Clerk wae of opinion that suoh a 
measure would be neither politic nor honest.* It would, 
indeed, at that time, have been on injustice done by the 
British Govomment against both the other parties to the 
tripartite treaty. It would have injuriously affected both 
Shah Soojah and Shere Singh ; and would have involved 
the Jummoo Kajah in difficulties and pei^lexities from 
which he would have found it difficult to extricate himself. 
Indeed, Captain Mackeson himself very soon came to the 
opinion that, if we desired to bribe Gholab Singh into 
co-operation by promises of territorial aggrandisement, it 
was necessary that we should lay oiu: finger on some other 
part of the map than that which represented Jellalabad ; 
and he asked whether Shikarpoor, which Rui^jeet Singh 
had coveted, and which the tripartite treaty had snatched 
from him, “ would not do better.”f 

In the mean while, it ap])eared to Mr. Clerk that hia 
presence at the Coiut of the Sikh ruler, would have the 
effect of cementing the alliance between the two states, 
and enable him the better to obtain from the Lahore 
Government the military assistance that was so greatly 
needed. He had never doubted the good faith of the 
Maharajah himself. Whatever selfish motives he may 

eontempUte the diffionltiee of the Britiah Govemment in that quarter, 
than be inetromental in removing them.” — [ilfr. CUx-h to Qovei'wiaent r 
January 20, 1842.] 

* Bee Appendix. 

t ** Lawrence is making out a digeat of our conversation with the 
R^ah yesterday. I should say that not even with Sultan Mahomed 
Khan would the Sikhs hold Jellalabad with any advantage to them 
adveo. If we would bribe them with offers of territory, it must be in 
soma other direction. Would Shikarpoor do better [''-^Maaketon to 
OMi; FA. 21, 1842. MS. JSecords.] 
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have attributed to him, it was not to be doubted that at 
this time his feelings and his conduct alike a ore those of a 
friend CSlerk declared that no native state had cvei 
taken such great pains to accelerate the movements of our 
troops by preventing plunder, supplying boats at the 
femes, and famishing food for the use of our army The 
Maharajah had given us the l>est aid and the best advice, 
and m the opimon of the Bntish agent uas willmg to act 
up to the spint of the Tripartite treaty He was, indeed, 
the only man in the Punjab who really desired our 
success 

On the 2nd of March, Clerk amved at Umntsur, 
resolute to “got what he could out of the Sikhs.*’* 
Early on the following mommg he waited on Shere 
Singh The first Msit was a visit of condolence on the 
deaths of Kurruck bmgh and his son The attendance 
at the Durbar was small No troops were m waitmg 
beyond a single wing of a battalion drawn up to salute 
the amval and departure of the British Mission Tlic 
Court were in mourmug of white Everything about the 
Durbar was quiet and subdued It wos a meetmg of 
condolence on both sides Clerk’s expressions of regret 
were reciprocated by those which the Sikh ruler freely 
uttered with reference to the death of Sir William Mac 
naghten Dhyan bmgh and the Fakir AiSizoodccn were 
both loud in their praises of the envoy , and expressed a 
hvely hope that the treacherous Afghans would be duly 

* ** My course, I think, is clou*— to got what I can out of the Sikhs, 
and, if to my mind that is anythmg like substantial co operatioa in 
adwmcing or even securing support m the rear, to accept it for General 
PoUook if he will use it^ and officially to recommend to him that^ if it 
proves servioeable, he should, contrary to the orders of government, 
continue to maintain Jellalahad, whilst awaiting further orders from 
government on the snlgeot ** — \Mr CUrh to Mr RdbtrUon UmrUtwr 

March 4, 1842.] 
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punished for their offenoes. After other complimentaxy 
interchanges, the Mission departed ; and on the following 
morning proceeded to pay a visit of congratulation to the 
new ruler. The Court now wore a different aspect. 
Along the garden-walks stretched walls of crimson broad- 
cloth, and lines of armed Goorcherrahs, in new appoint- 
ments, glittered along the paths. Everything was bright 
and joyous. The courtiers shone in splendid appareL 
The Maharajah himself was bright with jewels, of which 
the Koh-irno<yr was the lustrous chief. The young Rfgah 
Heera Singh, old Kunjeet*s minion, radiant with emeralds 
and pearls, sate beside Shere Singh, whilst his father, the 
minister, stood beside the regal chair. The officers of 
the British Mission sate on a row of chairs opjK>site ; and 
the old Fakir Azizoodeen was seated on the floor beside 
the chair of the British chief. The conversation was of a 
general and complimentaiy character. The Khelai of 
accession was presented to the new ruler; the fidelity 
of the Sikh Government and the character of its admi- 
nistration wore belauded ; and then the Mission took ita 
departure. 

On the dth. Clerk, having intimated his desire to wait 
on the Maharajah, to discuss matters of business, was 
invited to attend at his own time. He went in the after- 
noon; and at once solicited the honour of a private 
audience. Heera Singh was sitting beside him, and other 
courtiers were in attendance. A motion of the hand 
dismissed them all ; and Clerk was invited to seat himself 
in Heera Singh's chair. Bui the British minister, not 
wishing that the conversation should be corned on without 
any witnesses, suggested the recall of Dhyan Singh and 
the Fakir, who, with Heera Singh and one or two others, 
were present at the interview. Clerk had a difficult gome 
to play at this time. He had to obtain the most effectual 
co-operation of the Sikh Government that could be dioited 
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in this hour of trial; and yet he was unwilling to lay 
hare to the Sikh Durbar ^e real designs of his own 
government He had been directed to disdose those 
designs to the Sikht — to intimate that it was the inten- 
tion of the British government, after rescuing the Jellala- 
bad garrison, to withdraw the army to the British frontier; 
but inwardly mdignant at the feebleness of the policy 
which was favoured at Calcutta, he shrunk from avowing 
these intentions of withdrawal, and endeavoured rather to 
elicit the views of the Lahore Cabinet than to expose the 
designs of his own But Shere Singh was not inclined to 
be less cautious than the British envoy. When Clerk 
asked what he intended to do to rescue Sale's gamsor. 
from destruction, the Maharajah replied that the Sikhs 
were very desirous to aid the British Government, but 
that the matter called for consideration. Bristling up at 
the coolness of this reply. Clerk said that the whole 
question of the alliance between the two states might call 
for future consideration ; but that the present moment 
when the safety of a boleagured garrison was stake, was 
no time for consideration. Qualifying then his former 
remark, the Sikh ruler said that he meant only that the 
mode of procedure called for consideration, and he began 
to talk about the advantage of erecting sungahs and 
crowning the heights of the Khybur Base* — ^to all of 
which Clerk readily assented. 

Then Dhyan Singh, who all this time had been sitting 
ailent, with a dejected air and drooping head, looked up. 
and with a cheerful countenance began to take part in 
the conversation. He had before seemed to think that 
the purport of the discussion was to consign his brother, 
Gholab Singh, to inevitable destruction ; but he now 
said that he was certain the troops under the command 

* This WM merely an echo of what 0hoUb Singh had been reoom* 
by letter to the Maharajah. 
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of that ohiof would wiUmgly co-02)erate with the British ; 
but that non lock icquned an iron key” He then 
abruptly asked why more British tioops -^eie not sent 
and the Fakir Azi/oodcon nhispeTcd the same question 
ricrk could ha\e him tod out an aiiSTter to tlus, but it 
was one whiih would have opened the eyes of the Sikh 
Duibii, more thin it was desirable to open them, to the 
tnie naliiic of Biitish policy at this time, and the true 
char ictci ot oiii nilcis He, tliciefoie, answered in gene- 
ml tcinis tint the British government wcto eollocting 
trocqis but that, m icithelcss, the eo-operation of the 
Sikh (jicnciiimeut was much desired, and, whilst he 
added thit nil intimitioir would be sent to General 
Pollock iep,irding the manner m which the Durbar recom- 
mendod the wu ui the Khybiir to be earned on. Shore 
Singh jjionnsed to send the desired iiisti notions to (irholab 
hiiigh and so the conference ended 

True to Ins word, the Maharajah at onco despatched 
instructions to Gliol ib Singh to cooperate hetirtily and 
steadily with General Pollock and rajitam Mackeson , 
and it IS belieiod that it tne same time Dhyan Singh 
wrote jirnatcly to hib bi other m a similar strain of 
exhortation and encouragement But it was irhim to 
Ml Clerk that both the Sovereign and his minister 
regarded, with feelings of painful anxiety, the necessity 
of avoiding an ojien ruptuie with the Biitish Government, 
by aielmg in the peidoub work that lay before* the troopa 
posted at Peshawar Mr Clerk remained at the Maha- 
rajah's Court, which had removed itself fnnn Umritsui to 
Lahoie, and exerted himself to keep up the fidelity of our 
ally to the right point of effective co opeiation But as 
time advanced, Shero Smgh become more and more uneasy 

* There were more than enough, the minister said, to beat all 
Afghanistan on the plafhs, but it was a different thing to ooKnf 
aupplies through the defiles of the Kbyhnr 

-von 111 
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and apprclicuHive. It apjioared t(» him that a failuiD in 
the Khybur Taes would bring down sucli a weight o 
unpopularity u])ou him that hig vciy tlirone would lie 
jeopordiged by the disaster. One day — it was the 4th of 
April — ^holding Durbar in the H uzooree-liagh, the Maha- 
rajah appeared ill at ease. Having coiiyersed a little 
while on general topics, but with mi abstracted air, ho 
ordered the intelligence forwarded to liim by tlie Veshawiir 
news- writers to be read to the British envoy ; then took 
him by the hand and led him to another siMit in the 
garden. Alone with the English gentleiiiau the Sikh 
ruler ojieued out his hem*t to him. He was concerned, 
he said, to Icam that the British autboi’ities at I'esbaw’ur 
were making no iirogress in their negotiations for tlu* 
piuchase of a safe passage threngli tlie KJiybur, and \\erc 
diainclined to acce])t the ot!ei*s of the old Barukzyo 
Governor of Peshnwur, Sultan Mahomed, who Imd declined 
his willingness to “divide, scatter, and make terms with” 
our enemies. He apprehended that thei'e woubi be mucli 
fighting and much slaughter ; and it was only too ])ro- 
bable that the Sikh troops at J^eshaw^ur, seeing clem-ly the 
danger of the movement, and not by any means under- 
standing the advantages that would accrue to them from 
it, would refuse to enter the pass. Or if they entered it, 
it was probable tliat they would sufler severely at tlio 
hands of the .\fghaus — and in eithci' case, as he had been 
continually writing to I’eshawur to imja-ess upon the 
officers there the necessity of effective co-operation with 
the British, the odium would descend upon him, and 
jxirhaps cost him his throne. It was easier to listen to 
all this than to reply to it. Clerk saw as plainly as the 
Maharcgah himself, that os the Sikh troojis had always 
evinced an insupcmble repugnance to enter the Khybur 
Pass, even when the gloiy of the Khalsa was to be 
advanced by the movement, and the dominions of the Lahore 
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Goveri ment to be extenaed, it was hardly reasonable to 
expect them to show greater alacrity in the advancement of 
the ob]ectB of auothei nation whom they cordially detested, 
and whoso disasters they regarded with secret dehght * 

But whilst Shore Singh was thus expressing his mis- 
givings at Lahore, and the Biitish agent was inwardly 
U/knowlcdgiiig ttie icasouable character of the Maha- 
lajali's doi/hts, the Sikli tioops at Peshawur weie settlmg 
(loun into i stitt of quiet obedience, and mikmg up 
then minds To pencil ate the Khybur Pass The letters 
despatelud b'y Slicie Singh and his minister to Avitabile 
and (jliolal) Singh had not been without their eiiect A 
confidential fiiend and adviser of the Sikh ruler — Boodh 
Singh — hod anivcd at Peshawur, charged with messages 
from the King and the minister, >\hieh were supposed to 
have had on effect upon the Jummoo Itajah, sudden and 
great Lawrence, too, had been busy m the Sikh camp, 
and httle anticipating the circumstances undei which it 
was decreed that ^hey should one day meet m that lovely 
provmoe of the old Douiauee Empire over which the 
JummOo B%)ah sixice exercised undisputed domimoD, had 
been holding long conferences with Gholab Singh t The 

* *'The iveraion which the Sikhs have to penetrate the Elhylnir is 
not moie lULonvenient to the British Gbvenunent than it is alarming to 
the 'laliaiajah , foi their resentment against the government, whidh 
hiiB imposed upon them the arduous duty, will be enhanced, shoold 
they Buflfer from the swords of the Afghans Nor oan any thinking 
peiBon m this Durbar lail to apprehend that by proceeding to mvade 
Afghanistan in suppoit of its ally, whilst deprived by the aroumstanoes 
of the alliance of all latitude of Bcounng partiee an^png the Afghani^ 
such as It would create and turn to advantage in aid of its enoroaeh- 
ments, if aoting on its own aooount, it may be raising a hornet's nesl 
which may involve the Khalsa in long wars for the preservatum of its 
tenitoriee on the Indus ." — \Mr George Clerk to OovortmmU Lahore, 
AprU 5th, 1842 MS Jtecorde.} 

t The same year (18571 witnessed the death of Gholab Singh, and, 
\l*is ’ of Henry Lawrence, one of the best of men. 

aS 
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good tact, good temper, and qmot imnueeB uf General 
Pollock, had been exercised with the best u suits, and the 
amYal of further reinforcements of Eurojican troops h id 
done much to give new confidence to the Kli ils i And 
so it happened, that when (lonoial Pollock prc])aicd tf 
enter the Khybur Pass the Sikh troops hid res died not 
to suffer their faces to be blackened bctoic ill Indi i and 
really, when the houi foi cxcition cinu did nitic f i the 
honour of then own arms and th( su])poit of the Biitibh 
Govenunent than the m »bt banp^uinc of cm ofluds hid 
ventured to e'^pcct 

The dragoons and the horse artillciy icacliid Pi li iwiii 
on the 20th of M irch, ind Pollock at once m uli Ins ) n 
paratious to entci the Kh}bur Pass On tin ^Ist iic 
pitched his camj) it lunirood, in the expect ition of 
advancing on the following morning but new ehments 
of dela} arose The c amcl di n ers were dcsci ting Gh )lab 
Singh hid not moved up his camp And, above dl, the 
ram w IS descending, in floods It would have dispirited 
the tinops to hiif inoicd them forwiid t such a tune 
and icndcred moic dilticult the adiancc of iho baggige 
Pollock had doni Ins 1 cst t > dimmish to the least possible 
amount tin numbci of cuiia^c dttle tint wcie to move 
with him into the Klnbui Piss But an Indian com- 
mander bus no nine cliflicult duty than this Under no 
circumst uiccs is flu p^cnci il iddictiou to much baggage 
\ery easily ovcrcomi Men aio not loadily persuaded to 
leave the ir comforts behind them A fine soldierly appeal 
was issued to the iiiii} , ind men of all lanks felt that it 
came from an ofheer who was not loss ready to make 
sacnfices himself than to call upon others to moke them t 
Circumstances, too, at this time, tended to reduce the 

* See Xpi eii I \ 

t Pollook had reduced his own bagfage cattle to one camel auo two 
muloa 
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amounl of the baggage The camol-dnverB had deserted 
m such munbers, that there was not even sufficient car- 
nage for the ammmiition The 33rd Regiment, 'which 
had just amvod at Peshawur, could not come up to the 
encamping ground for want of cattle , and another day’s 
holt wob the result of the delay * In the meanwhile, the 
Sepoys were dcbcrtmg from Wild’s Brigade , and no satis 
factory i)rogrcss was making in the n^tiations which 
Mackeson had been carrying on for the purchase of a free 
.pas&ige through the Khybur from the Afreedi Maliks t 

* ** My detention iieic has been most annoying We have had heavy 
rain, and tho Sikhs Itegged that 1 would wait till to morrow. I have 
consented to this, liecause the troops of both powers advanomg simul- 
taneously for the same purpose ought to produce a good effect X should 
have been better pleased had Mahomed Akbar not sent the last reinforoe- 
ment — save the guns, which I hope we shall be able to give a good 
account of The pluck of the Scfioys is doubtful , but I hope when we 
cany the mouth of the pass, thiy will feel couhdonce The 9th aie 
movt anxious to be let loose, and — pleast Qod ' by to morrow, we shall 
be well mto the pass . I still much regret that 1 have not the 
Slst , but after Sir Robert Sale s letter received some time bade, I 
consider that he has put ib out of my power to wait longer, although 1 
am quite sure that the addition of 900 Europeans would have operated 
very favorably for the pnsonera I, however, hope that you will be 
able, thiougb the Ghilzyes, to iiave the way for their release when we 
reach yon Pollock to Caplam Macyi egot JuTwrood, 

Apnl Srd, 1842. Jlf& Cori e^ptmdence ] 

t The negotiations, indeed, failed altogothei The chiefs had given 
hostages, and were to have received 50,000 rupees, for the safe conduct 
of the force from Jumrood to Dhaka—one moiety to be paid in advance, 
and the other on the army reaching the latter place. ** They were to 
clear the pass for ns to Dhaka, and make arrangemeptb for guarding it 
afterwards. Th^ engaged to remove all hostile Afretdis from the pass, 
ns fu as Ali-Musjid, and then we were to repel auy tioops of Mahomed 
Akbar Khan sent to oppose ns” — [Cwptatn Maekeaon to CkHtfral 
PdHodi Aprd 2, 1842 MS Recorda ] Mackeson adds ** Tester- 
day the Afreedis in our pay proposed to seise on the mouth of the 
pass ; but as the Sikhs weie not ready to move on, and they promised 
to he ready on the following day, the movement was postponed. 
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But there was one adyanta^ in the dela^ Tt gave time 
for the Sikh troops to prepare themselves, after their own 
&shion, to cu operate with om arm^, and Geueial Pollock 
felt that whatever mipfht be the amount of active assist 
anoo to be dei i\ed fi om the efforts of our allies, a combined 
movement would have a j?ood moral efltct 

The ordoi of march was now laid down, and w is well 
studied by commanding ofhcers Bngaditi Wild was to 
command the ad^ance guard, andCfcmial APCaskill the 
'’ear At the head of the column wcic to moich the 
grenadier coin])iiiv of the 9th Queen’s llegimcnt, one 
company of the 26th N iti\t Infxntn, thicc conijjanics of 
the 30th Nairn Infantry, and two coiu]>anics of the 33id 
Native Infantn, under Ma)oi Baincwell, of the 9th 
Then were to follow the Sapjjcrs and Minei s, nine pit ces 
of artiUery,* and two squadions of the 3rd Dragoons 
After these, the camels, laden with all the treasure < f the 
force and a large portion of ommumtion, wore to move 
on, followed by a squadron of the Ist Native Cavalry 
Then the Commissariat stoies, protected by two compa- 
nies of the 53rd Native Infantry, wore to advance, and a 
squadron of the 1st Cavalry were to follow Then the 
baggage and camp followers, coveied by a llessalah of 
In cgulir Hoist, and a squadnm of the 1st Native Cavalry, 
were to move foiw iid, with a further supjdy of ammuni- 
tion, and litteis, and camel panniers for the sick 

The real guard was to consist of thioo foot-artilloiy 
guns — ^the 10 th Light Cavalry — ^two Bessalahs of Ine- 
guliir Hoi sc — two squadrons of the 3rd Dragoons — ^two 

the Afreedi8<f our paity havt pleaded that Mihomed Akbai'a 
trdllp have come down to the mouth of the pass, and that they can no 
longer perfoim then iijc^eeineut They offir to retuin the money that 
has been given to them *’ — [Jf S JUtoidu J 

* Foul hoi be urtiHeiy guua, tau guoH ot the mouutam-traui, and 
thioe loot-artiUeiy guiu 
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horae-artillery giins — three oompanies of the 60th Native 
Infantry , one company of the 6th Native Infantry , and 
one conijiany of her Majesty's 9th Foot 

Tliese dettiilh foimed the centre column which was to 
make its way through the pass Two other columns, com- 
posed entirely of infantry, wore told oft into parties, and 
instructed to crown the heights on either side of the pass 
Two companies of her Majesty’s 9th Foot, four companies 
of the 26th Native Infantry, with 400 jezailchees, were 
placed uiidci the command of Colonel Ta}lor, of the 9th 
Foot , seven companies of the 30th Native Infantiy, 
undcT Majoi Payne , three coiiijiames of the 60th Native 
infantry, undoi Captain Kiddle , four companies of the 64th 
Native Inf.mtry, under Majoi Anderson, with some details 
of Broadfoot’s sappers, and a company and a half of her 
Majesty’s 9th Foot , the jiaity being commanded by Major 
Davis, of the 9th, made up the right crowning column 

The left crowning column was to consist of two com- 
panies of her Majesty's 9th Foot, four companies of the 
26th Native Infantiy, and 200 jczailclioos, under Major 
Hmsh, of the 26th Native Infantry , seven companies of 
the 53rd Native Infantry, under Major Hoggin, of that 
corps , three companies of the 60th Native Infantiy, 
under Captam Napleton, of that icgiinent , and four and 
a half compaiues of the 64th Native Infantiy, and one 
and a half companies of her Majestjr’s 9th Foot, under 
Colonel Moseley, of the 64th With those last wore to go 
some auxiliaries, supplied by Torabaz Khan, the loyal 
chief of Lalpoorah The flanking parties '^cre to advance 
in successive detachments of two companies, at intervals 
of 500 yards 

The order of march having been thus airangevand 
judicious rules laid down for the guidance of commanding 
cfticers,* Pollock marched his force to Jumrood. On tho 


See Appendix. 
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4th of April, whilst the troops were encamped at that 
place, he issued further and more specihe orders to re^- 
late the movomouts of the following morning. In the 
evening, the (General went round to all his oommanding 
ffioers to ascertain that they thoroughly understood the 
liters that liad been issued for their guidance ; and to 
learn from them what was the temj^er of their men. 
There did not seem to be much cause for inquietude on 
this score. The morale of the Sepoys had greatly im- 
proved. 

At three o’clock on the morning of the 5th of A])ril 
the army commenced its march. It moved off in the 
dim twilijrht, without boat of drum or sound of bugle. 
Quietly tlie crowning columns prepared to ascend. 1’he 
heights on either side were covered with the enemy, but 
so little was the mode of attack, which the British (leiieral 
had determined u]jou, cxjieeted by the enemy, that it was 
not until our flankers had achieved a cousidemhle usc(*nt 
that the Khyburees were aware of their advance. Then, 
as the morning dawned, the positions of the two forces 
were clearly revealed to each other ; and the struggle 
commenced. 

Acniss the mouth of the pass the enemy had thrown 
up a formidable ban’icr. It was made of mud, and huge 
etones, and heavy branches of trees. The Khyburees 
had nut wanted time to mature their defensive operations ; 
and they liad thrown up a barricade of considerable 
fltrength. It was not a work u]k)u which our guns could 
play witli any good efleet ; but it was a small matter 
effectually to destiny the barriei’ when once our* light 
infantiy had swept the hills. Ami that work was soon 
goiu^ on gallantly and successfully on both siiles, whilst 
the centre column, drawm up in battlo-anay, wiw waiting 
the issue of the contest. Nothing could have preved 
lietter than the airaugements of tlie (General; and no 
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■General could have wished his plan of attack to be carried 
out with better effect On the left, the crowning coliunn 
was soon in vigorous and successful action. On the right, 
the precipitous nature of the ground was such that it 
seemed to defy tlio eager activity of Taylor and hib men. 
But he stole round the base of the mountain unseeii, and 
found a more practicable ascent than that which he lind 
first tried. Then on both sides the British iiifantiy were 
soon hotly engaged with the mountaineers, clambering 
up the precipitous peaks, and iioui'iiig down a hot and 
destmetive fire upon tlie surj wised and dihconccited 
Khyburecs. They had not evpeeted thsit our disciplined 
troops, who had, as it were, been looking at the Kliybur 
for some months, would be more* than a match for them 
upon their native hills. But so it Wris. Our British 
iufantry were beating them in e\eiy direction, and every- 
where the white dresses of the Khybure(*s WTi’e seen flying 
across the hills. The I)uk(» of Wellington had said, 
some time before, that he “had never heard that our 
troops wore not eiiual, as well in their personal activity as 
by their arms, to contend with and overcome any natives 
of hills w^h,itcycr.” ‘ And now our Bntish infantry and 
our Beii«jal S('poys w’cro showing how w'ell able they were 
t(' meet the Khyburees on their native hills. The moun- 
tain-rangers, wlioin Maciiaghten wished to raise, because 
Sale’s brigade had been harassed by the Gbilzyes, could 
not have clambered over the hills with greater activity 
than our British troops, and would not have been half as 
steady or half as faithful. 

It was now time for Pollock to advance. The centre 
column did not attempt to move forward until the 
flankers had fought their way to the rear of the mouth 
of the pass. But when he hod fairly turned the enemy’s 
position, he began to destroy the barrier, and prepai!ed 


See Appendix, vol. iL 
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to advanoe into the pass The enemy had obsombled in. 
large numbers at the mouth, but finding themselves out- 
* flanked — ^finding that they had to deal with diffti cut men 
and a different system horn that which they had seen a 
few months before, they gradually withdrew, and, with 
out opposition, Pollock now cleared his iiay thiough the 
bamcade, and pushed into the pass with his lung stiiug 
of baggage The difhcultieb of the remamdci of the 
march were now mainly oceasioncd by the gre it c \tciit ot 
this convoy Pollock was tonveymg both ammunition 
and provisions to Siles garrison, and theic ^cn many 
more boasts of burden, theiefore than weie used by liis 
own force But skilfully w is the march conilucted Lii 
eumbeied as lie m is the (Tciiei d was eom]>(.l]id to move 
slowly fotwaid ilie much to Vli Mus]id oeenjiied the 
greater jiait of the da") llu lit at was intense The 
troops suffered gieith bom thiist But flity all did *hen 
duty well VVlutever doubts iiiiy hx\e Imgeied to the 
last in Pollock s mind, w ere now wholly dispwrsed , and 
when he ii ached All Mus]id iii bafet>, and had time to 
think over tiie events of the day, nothing le^ieshed him 
more than the thought tint the Scj)o\ s had f inly won 
back the loputxtioii thc> hod lately lost* 

The enemy hid txaeuited \li Mus]id m the monimg , 
and now terns h le/ailehees wiic sent in to t,iiiison the 

* * Tbe Sepoys btliavcd iiolly, wiote Qtneral lolluok, un the day 
after the actiin They uicicly lequired a tiial in wh h they should 
find that they weie lilt sun ificed There were ho^evet miiiy deser 
tions before we advaiiu^d Now they art m the highest spirits p.ud 
have a thorough coiiteiii])t foi the enemy This is a gieat (joint u niied 
You ait aware that Mahomtd Akbar sent a party about 800 witb one 
or two guns, to opijose u«> but they thought betUr of it, and 
abandoned tht foit of All Musjid this inoruiug I liave accordingly 
taken possession The Sikhs are encamped near us, aid ire much 
more resiiectful and civil since our operations of yesterdav ’ — (il/AL 
Oorretpandence ] 
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placi A part of Pollock’s force, with the head quarters, 
bivouacked near the fortress The night was bitterly 
cold but tlio command of the heights was maintained, 
and the men, both European and Natives, who had been 
under arms since three o’clock in the morning, did not 
uttci a complaint They appeared to feel that they 
hail done a great work , but that the utmost vigilance 
wis iicccssuy to secure the advantage they had gamed 
The enemy wcie still hovenng about and all night long 
hrmg ujion our people It was neccssaiy to be on the 
alcit 

Tt \\ lb a gicat thing to have accomplished such a march 
with HO little lobs of life and no loss of baggage Avita- 
bile s iid that Pollock and his force were going to certain 
destruction Had he moved precipititely with his main 
column into the pass, ho would piobibly have been 
driven back with great slaughter hut the piecaution 
he took in crowning the heights iu<l turning the enemy s 
position, secured him, though not without some fighting 
the whole way, a safe passage The enemy are said 
to have lost about 300 men killed, and 000 or 800 
wounded 

The Sikh troops moved up by another pass to Ali- 
Musjid Pollock, still doubtful of their fidelity, and not 
desinng to have them too near his oi^n tioops, suggested 
that when he pushed forwaid by the Shadeo Bagioroe 
Pass, they should take the other, known ib the Jubogee * 
PoUook had enteied into a covenant with Oholab Smgli 
for the occupation of the pass by the Sikh troops until 
the 5th of Jime It was necessary that fie should keep 
open hiB oonununications with the rcai ind tiic Siklis 
undertook to do it But when Pollock nuiched to 

* Pollook ww nothing of the Sikhe till the afbeiuooii of the 0th. 
They doubted hie raeoesB, and held diecrcctl} hack until they found 
that he had made good hia way to Ah Moiijid 
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Jellolabad, they began to bargain ^ith certain Afreeoi 
chiefb, hostile to oin interests, to keep open the pass for 
the stipnLited time, for a ceitain sum of money, thus 
making kuo'^n to the tnbes the time foi which they had 
ooYenauted to hold it* Early in Miy the Siklis suddenly 
qmtted then position at Ah Miis]id and ictumed to 
Jumrood, seizing some of our baggage cattle on tlie way, 
throwing tlicir loads on the giound, and cm}doying the 
onimalb to cai 17 their baggage + 

* ** I have Ikch given to understand that, on the ad\ancc of our army 
to Jellalabifi, the Sikh authnritiefi at Peshawui, without mtimating 
then mtentioiib to Captain Lawrence, and without lefeience to any 
engagements between the Afieedis and ourselves euterid into arrange 
lucnts with the Ail ecdis to pmdiase, iur the sum of 6000 rupees or 
4000 rupees, the Be<mity of that portion of the pass they liave engaged 
to protect for a pen id of two months Ihe p 11 ties tiny agieed to pay 
were Abdul Rahman Kban, Kooki Khtil, Mibomid lalim Sipa, and 
Alla Dad Malik, Din Kheil, son of Eh in Ikih uIut all o{ whom wiie at 
that time hostile to us, although Abdul llabm in Ivban has siiioe come 
over There could have been no objection to the Sikhs entenng into an 
arrangement with the Afreerlis , but it should ha^e he u done m 00 m- 
mnnication with us, and without imparting to the Afreedis the term 
for which the Sikhs weie liound to bold the pus ” — [3fadb»on to 
PolhcX Afay 6, 1842 Mh Becoidal 

i* ** I legret to have to report that the Bikh regiments posted at Ah- 
Musjid, yesterday loft their iiost, and returned to Jnmrood , on their 
way throwing the loads off some of onr mules and bullocks that they 
met, and employing the animalB to carry their own baggage My letter 
to Eoonwur Fertab Singb, and his answer, aie herewith enclosed You 
will observe iliat the whole Sikh regiment was actnally recalled by 
order, without notice being given to me, or without their being relieved, 
although four regiments were within a mile of them ” — [Oaptatn Law- 
rtneotoMr Cltrh ilfai/ 9, 1849 MS, lUemd»'\ 

** I waited on Eoonwur Fertab Singh yesterday I spoke strongly on 
the outrage of the morning, and on the necessity of a severe example 
being made of the ofifenders ... .1 repeatedly returned to the 

subject, dedanng the necessity of punishing the offenders, whom, I 
aai^ there could be no difficulty m recognising, as they were for honn 
in the heart of the town, and had been seen by General Avitahile him 
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Til the mean \ihilo, Pollock had reached Jellalabad 
We found the fort stiong,” ho wrote to .i friend , “ the 
pinison hcalth\ , and, except for wine and heor, better 
oft tlnn wt IK They weie, of course, delighted to hoe 
US Wc lliicc chceis as wo uossed the culouis, 

ruid the 1 ) 11 ) I of L loll lugimont played as it came up It 
was a 1^1 if scuiig All appeared happy”* It 

was nidi I d i ln])])V meeting Solo’s little gainson hud 
luLii shut nj) loi ^l^L months m .Icllil ibacl They had 
long been siinoiiiidLd with penis, lessened only by their 
own dniu^ hid looked iii \ un for succours, 

until t]i<.\ b((iin( so fimiliu with dmger that they 
had bL^iin t( feel sceiiit in the midst ot it But they 
woe WL in ot then isolition, ind wtie eagoi to see 
their country men ogam liight w el( ome, thcicfore, was the 
anival of Pollocks lorcc , imd happy the day on which 
it appealed w it h stro immg colours iind gay music But 
the piospeeth of the goiiison hod biightoned, and if 
Pollock had to spexk ot his victories. Sale, too, had his to 
nan ate 

Pollock, before he entered the pass, had received intel- 
ligence of the gallant sortie mode by the garrison on the 
Ist of April, when they swept away fix)m the covering 
parties of the enemy a flock of 500 sheej) uid goats, which 
had secured them a further ton days’ supply of meat t 

self, SB well ae by Captains Lane and Johnstone, and by many of th<r 
Oommissariat agents It was not denied that the men lould be recog- 
nised , but I much fear that no punishment will be inflicted on them 
•^Lawrenee to PoUocL May 8, 1849 MS Lean da ] 

* Mr Gleig says ihat the band of the 1 3th went outlio play them in , 
and that the relievmg force inaiched the two or three last miles to tha 
tone, Oh, but ye've been lang o' commg " 
f Mr. Gleig says *‘On the 2nd, Sir Robert Sale proceeded to dis- 
tnbnte the oaptured sheep among the corps and departments oomposmg 
bis gunson The 25th dedined to accept the boon They sent a 
depntatum to the General, which respectfully acquainted lum that 
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Writing of this to Genenil Pollock, Macgiegor imd said . 

Our troops of all arms aie in the highest ])1uck, and they 
seem never so happy as wlien fighting vith the enemy. 
I venly believe we could capture Mahomed Akbar*s camp, 
even with our picsent means, weie it our game to incur 
the nbk of an attempt of the kind This was lightly 
spoken , a mere outburst of the aliundaiit animal spints 
of the writer , but Pollock was scai ccly on the other side 
of All Mus]id, when lie rccened tidings which made it 
clSV to him til it now the light word hid become a grave 
foot, and the cajituK of Mahomed Akbars camp had been 
actually iiccomphshed 

And now th it the} li ul reached Jellalabad, evciy one m 
Pollock H cam]) was eager foi det uls of this gieat victory 
It was, indeed, a dashing exploit (hi the 5th of April, 
Macgiegor’s spies bi ought m tidings from Akbor Khan’s 
comii that Pollock had boon beaten back, with great 
slaughter, m the Khybur i’uss On the morning of the 
6th, the Sirdar’s guns broke out into a ro^al salute, in 
honour of the supposed victory Other reports then came 
wdhng m to Jellalabad It was said that there was 
another revolution at Caubul, and that the Sirdai was 
about to break up his camp and hasten to the capital 
In either case, it seemed that the time had come to strike 
a blow at Akbar Khan’s army , so a council of war was 
held, and the question grwely debated It is said that 
councils of war “ never fight ” But the council which 
now assembled to determme whether the Sirdar’s camp 

animid food woa lesH necessaiy for them than for Europeane, and 
besought him to give thiir portion of the booty to their gallant oomradee 
of the 18tii No wonder that between these two ooipa there should 
have sprang up a romantic fnendship, which, thoufi^ the aoadents of 
semoe have parted them piobably for ever, neither is hkelj to fbfget, 
at all events as a tradition, while they keep their places rsqieotively in 
iho armies of the Queen and of the Bast India Gompany.** 

^ MS Owrespondew^. 
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ahould be attacked on the following: monimg, decided the 
queetiou in tlic affirmative Unaui passed lu poiaoual 
cum igo b^ uiy d ii mg youth lu hib camp, and cvci engor 
to light uiidei miotlicr 111111% command, Sale HouKtimca 
shiunk fioiii (i)cigitic ictioii i^ihon it bi ought down upon 
him 1 burden ( 1 ics])antiibility But Havelock was at his 
elbow — i in 111 flue coolness and consummate ]udgmcnt, 
v\ith military I dents of a high order, njicned by experi- 
ence, and 111 iiitujiidit^ 111 action not exceeded by that of 
Ills fighting coiiiiiimdei He it was who, sujipoited by 
othci zealous spiiits, in god the expediency of an attiuk 011 
the enemy s ])osition, and laid down the pi in of operations 
most likely to eiisuie success bale yielded with rcluet- 
auee — ^Imt ho did yield , and it was determined that at 
daybieik on the following mormng they should go out 
and fight 

S lie issued directions for the foimation of three columns 
of mfiuitry, the eentio consisting of her Majesty’s 13th 
Light Intantiy, mustering 500 bivonets, mider C^olonel 
Deunie , the left, uudci Lieutenant ( olonel Montoith, 
C B , uid the light, eom])Ostd of 011c company of the 
13th Light Infantn md one of the >0th Native Infantiy, 
and the detachment of bipjKis imdei Lieutenant Orr 
(the seventy of C i})tiiu Broadfoot s wound still reiideniig 
him non effective), the whole aim iintmg to 360 men, 
oonimau(l(d l> Cijluii lliviloek, of hei Majesty’s 13th 
Light Infaiitij Ihcseweieto he suppdted by the fire 
of the guns of No 0, Light fuld undei Captain 

Abbott, to which Cajdiiii Bukhoiise, of Shah buoj ill’s 
Artillery, was attached, and by the whole* of the small 
cavoby force imdex Captain Oldfield and Lieutenant 
Mayne.* Such were the components of the httle force 
that was to attack the comp of the Sirdar 

At daybreak they moved out of the fort by the wi^^om 


Qen&al SaU* PuiAvc Deapottk* 
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gate Akbar Khan was ready to receive them He had 
dtawn out his troops bcfoie the camp, with his right 
resting on a fort, and his left on the Caubnl river He 
had not less than 6000 men The plan of action proposed 
by Havelock ^os, that they should make a sudden luid 
vigoiouB onslaught on the birdars ciinp uid diive him 
into the river, ^hich at tluit time w is a lapid and unford- 
ablc toil cut But, ihaudoning this simple device, Sale, on 
issuing irom the gate, ordered Dennic loi w ird to attack a 
small fort, seveial hundred yards to the right, fiom which 
the cnem} had often molested us hcfoic, and in which 
they were no\. strongly IKistod Gillantly, at the he\d of 
his men, went Dcniiic to the attack — i btave and chival> 
rous soldier c\er in the advance — ^Imt an Afghim marks 
man covered him with his piece, and the ball jiassed 
through Dennie’s bod} * The min emont was a false one , 
it cost us the life of this good soldier, and well mgh lost 
us the battle The torce being thus divided, the Afghan 
hoi semen came dowm imjietuously on HavelocK*s weak 
infantiy column , ind if he had not persuaded the General 
to recall the 13th from the fort, the action might have had 
a different result The recall was not too late Sale now 

* Mr Gleig gives the following account of Dennie’s end *'With 
undaunted resolution the 13th rushed at the fort, Colonel Bennie nobly 
lesdiug , and finding the uiicrtuie sufiiuently large to admit of it, they 
mshed through tlit ouUi Mail-only to find themselves exposed to a 
murderous fire flora the untoucliul defences ol the inner keep Here 
Bennie received lust is be i| proaohed the breach, his mortal wound 
A bill entered the si le, ptssiiig thiou,;h the swoid belt , and he bent 
forward ui>on Ins Lieutenant and Adjutant (now Captain) 

Wood instantly lode up to him, and expressed a hope that the hurt was 
not senoua. But it m is m ji than serious , it was fatal A oouple of 
irderlies, by Ciptaiii Wood’s diiection, turned his horse’s head home- 
wards, and hading it by the bridle, endeavoured to guide him to the 
town But lie nuiei reached it alive He died with the oound of 
battle in bis ears, hoping but not hving to be aesnred, that it would 
end tnomphantly " 
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gaye his orders for a general attack on the Sirdat’s camp ; 
and his orders were carried into efifect with an impetuosity 
and success worthy of the defenders of Jellalabad. In 
the forcible language of the General’s despatch, on which I 
cannot improve, ** The artillery advanced at the gallop, and 
directed a heavy fire upon the Afghan centre, whilst two 
of the columns of infantry penetrated the lino near the 
same jioint, and the third forced back its left from its 
support on the river, into the stream of which some of 
his horse and foot were driven. The Afghans made re- 
peated attempts to check our advance by a smart fire of 
musketry, by throwing forward heavy bodies of horse, 
which twice threatened the detachments of foot imder 
Captain Havelock, and by opening upon us three guns 
from a battery screened by a garden wall, and said to 
have boon served under the personal superintendence of 
the Sirdar. But in a short time they were dislodged from 
every point of their position, their cannon taken, and their 
camp involved in a general conflagration. The battle was 
over — ^and the enemy in full retreat in the direction of 
Lughman by about 7 a. m. We have made ourselves 
masters of two cavuliy standards, recaptured four guns 
lost by the Caubul and Gundamuck forces, the restoration 
of whicli, to our government, is matter of much honest 
exultation among our troops, seized and destroyed a great 
quantity of materiel and ordnance stores, and burnt the 
whole of the enemy’s tenta In short, the defeat of 
Mahomed Akbar in open field, by the troops whom he 
had boasted of blockading, has been complete and signal” 
Although our cavaliy were not stopped in pursuit, as some 
held they might have been with advantage, the enemy’s 
loss was severe. ** The field of battle was strewed with 
the bodies of men and horses, and the richness of the 
trappings of some of the latter seemed to attest that 
persons of distinction had been among the casualties.** 

VOL. m. > 
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The loBB on our aide was amalL Eight priyates of thd 
13th Native Infimtry, and two of the 35th Native In- 
fantxy, were killed. Three officers and about fifty men 
were wounded. 

Great was the joy which the intelligence of the victories 
of Pollock and Sale difiused throughout all India ; and in 
no one breast did so much of gladness bubble up as in 
that of Lord EUcnborough. He wrote, that although it 
was his misfortune not to be a soldier by profession, ho 
knew how to appreciate soldierly qualities and soldierly 
acts. It was then that, being at Benares at the time, he 
issued that well-known notification which conferred on 
Sale’s brigade the honourable title by which it has since 
been so well known — the title of the “ Illustrious Gani- 
son.’** That garrison had now done its work, and taken 
its place in history. Sale ceased to command at Jellala- 
bad ; and soon letters from Lord EUenborough set aside 
the political functions of Maegregor. In Pollodk and 
Nott, on either side of Afghanistan, had been vested 
supreme political authority ; and Maegregor soon took his 
place beside the General, simply as his aide-de-camp, Bj 
Pollock’s side, too, holding the office of his military secre- 
taiy, was Shakespear, who had done such good service in 
liberating the Russian slaves at Khiva ; who had won his 
spurs by this Central- Asian exploit, and returned to India 
& Richmond Shakespear. Pollock knew the worth of 
these men, and turned their experience to account. But 
the reign of the “ Politicals ” was at an end. Lord EUen- 
borbugh had determined to dethrone them. 

The Governor-General knew his men. He did well 
in trusting Pollock and Nott But after the melancholy 
illustration of the trustworthiness of militazy officers of 
hi gh rank displayed in the conduct of albirs at Caubu^ 
the time hardly seemed a happy one for opening out the 

* See Appendix. 
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question of })olitical and military rei^nBibilitieH^ and 
their relative effects upon the interests of the state. It is 
right, however, now that it has been stated how the whole 
system, which exorcised so great an influence over events 
in Afghanistan, was abolished by the Govemor-General, 
that something should be said upon the general character 
of the diplomatic functionaries employed on the great 
field of Central Asia. 

There is no single controversial topic which has struck 
out BO many sparks of bad feeling — so much personality, 
BO much bitter invective, and 1 fear it must be added, so 
much reckless mendacity, as this question of political 
agency. At one time a Political was, by many 
writers, considered fair game. To hunt him down with 
all conceivable calumny and vituperation, was regarded 
as a laudable achievement. Every one had a stone to 
throw at him— eveiy one howled at him with execration, 
or shouted at him in derision. Temperate men on this 
topic, became intemperate ; charitable men, imcharitable ; 
sagacity ceased to be sagacious ; discrimination ceased to 
discriminate. AH alike lifted up their voices to swell the 
chorus of popular indignation. 

The Caubul outburst, with its attendant horrors, filled 
this cup of bitter feeling to the brim. It would be diffi- 
cult to embody, in a page of more description, the popular 
notion of an Afghan ** Political.’* He was believed to be 
a very conceited, a very arrogant, a very ignorant, and 
a very unfeeling personage; a pretender, who, on the 
strength of a little smattering of Persian and some 
interest, perhaps petticoat interest, in hij^h places, had 
obtained an appointment, the duties of which he was 
not capable of performing, and the trust involved in 
which ^ was well-nigh certain to abuse. He was looked 
upon as a creature whose blunders were as misdiievous as 
his pretensions were ridiculous ; one, whose ideas of di|do- 

■ 2 
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macy were limited to the ctiltiTation of a moustaohe and 
the faculty of sitting cross-legged on tlio ground; who 
talked largely about Durbar, rode out with a number of 
Sowars at his heels; and was always on the point of 
capturing some furtive chief, and never achieving it after 
alL But this was only the more favourable aspect of the 
picture. There was another and a darker side. He was 
sometimes represented as a roaring lion, going about 
seeking whom he should devour ; unveiling Afghan ladies 
and pulling Afghan gentlemen by the board ; inviting 
chiefs to a conference and then betraying them ; blowing 
Sirdars from guns ; conniving at wholesale massacre ; 
bribing brothers to betray brothers, fathers their sons ; 
keeping fierce dogs to hound them at innocent country- 
men ; desecrating mosques, insulting Moollahs, trampling 
on the Koran — ^in a word, committing every conceivable 
outrage that cruelty and lust could devise. There was no 
amount of baseness, indeed, of which these men were not 
supposed to be capable ; no licentiousness to which they 
were not addicted ; no crimes which they did not commit. 
This was the popular notion of an ” A%han Political” 
It was constantly illustrated in oral conversation and in 
the local literature of the day. Men talked and wrote 
upon the subject as though the question — if ever question 
there were — had long ago been settled by common con- 
sent ; and it was not until the war had been brought to a 
close, that a doubt was raised respecting the validity of 
the charges so generally brought against the Ishmaels of 
diplomacy in the East. 

Very much of this is now mere exploded slander. I 
cannot say that the political officers, who distinguished 
themselves throughout the Afghanistan campaign, have 
Uved dmon the caliunny of which they were the victims. 
Very few of the number survive. But a reaction, in public 
opinion, is discernible, — a growing disposition to do justice, 
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at least to the memories of the dead Men speak and 
wnte mort temjieratoly on the subject. Exaggeration no 
longer oyer-strides all our utterances on this topic ^ and, m 
some cases, full justice has been done to the noble qualities 
of head and heart which have adorned, perhaps do adorn 
men amongst us, under the great “ Pobtical” reproach 
It would serre no good puipose to run from one 
extreme into the other It is the evil of sudden reactions 
of popular feeling, that men escape from one error only to 
be precipitated into another of an opposite class The 
system of political agency is not one of unmixed good , 
nor ire political agents exempt from the common frailties 
of humanity Many mistakes were unquestionably com 
mittcd , sometimes a stronger word might without exag 
geration have been apphed to the things that were done 
m Afghanistan by our diplomatic agents Diplomacy is, 
at all times, a dangerous game It has seldom, if ever, 
been played in any part of the world, without some loss of 
purity, some departure from mtegnty In Europe, the 
diplomatist treads a tortuous path Guile is met with 
gmle Fraud is often counteracted by fraud Minister 
overreaches minister One state jockeys anothci And, 
m the afTairs of nations, arts are resorted to, which, in 
the concerns of private life, would stamp the wily plotter 
with infamj not to be escajiod But, in the East, in the 
midst of the worst contagion, tempted on every side, 
stimulated by the fear of failure, irritated by the duplicity 
of others, far greater is the difficulty of preserving mtact 
the diplomatic integrity which is exposed to so many cor- 
rupting influences I am not asserting the propriety of 
fig^tmg all men with their own weapons I have no faith 
whatever m the worldly wisdom, apart from all considenir 
tions of right and wrong, of playing off wile against wile 
— meetmg treachery with treachery — be with be. Snob 
tactics may succeed for a season , but, m the long run, 
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tnith and honesty will be found the most effective 
weapons All 1 desire to pleiid in behalf of our Onentnl 
diplomatists is the extraordinary temptations to which 
th^ have been exposed Many of them wore necessanly 
without expenenco in the difficult game , and, therefore, 
apprehensive of failure — ^little confident in themselves, 
when called upon to encounter, perhaps for the first time, 
the deep duplicity of Eastern mtrigue Fearfiil of bemg 
drawn into a snare, and deeply impresbod with a sense of 
the responsibilities resting upi>n them, they have some 
times, m their eagerness to bring negotiations to a sue 
cessful issue, departed from that strict line of mtegntj, 
which we could vish oin countrymen ever to maintain 
This much at least must be admitted — but who has ever 
gamed a reputation as a skilful diplomatist without some 
deviation from the straight pxtb of open and truthful 
manlmosB of conduct ? 

“ If a man is too stupid or too lazy to drill his company,” 
wrote General Nott, "he often turns sycophant, enngerto 
the heads of departments, and is made a * Pohtical,* and 
of course puts the government to an enormous expense, 
and disgraces the character of his country ” Nothing was 
ever more unlike the truth The Afghan "Politicals” 
were among the best soldiers in the country Many of 
them, as Todd, Rawlinson, Nioolson, Ac , were practised 
drill-instructors and had shown an especial fitness for this 
particular duty in disciplining foreign troops or raw levies 
And no one, who takes account of the most honourable 
incidents of the Afghan War, will overlook the military 
services rendered by Pottmger, Moegregor, H M Law- 
rence, Mackeson, Broadfoot, Outram, and others, who 
are known to us as Political Agents There have been no 
finer soldiers in the Indian Army than some of those 
who distingui^ed themselves during the war m A%han- 
istan, under the unpopular designation of " Pohticals.” 



CHAPTEB V. 

[Jantuoy — April: 1842.] 

The Last Days of Shah Boojah — State of Pariiea at CSanbnl — Condition 
of the Hostages — ^the Newab Zemann Khan — Letters of Shah 
Boojah — ^His Death — Question of his Fidelity — His Charaoter and 
Oouduct oonsidered 

It 18 tune that I should pause in the narration of the 
retnbutoiy measures of the British Indian Government, 
to dwell, for a little space, upon the events at Caubul 
whibh succeeded the departure of Elphinstone’s army. It 
had been rumoured throughout India — and the rumour 
had oreated no httle astonishment in the minds of those 
who had believed that the Caubul insurrection was a 
movement against the Formghees and the King — that 
ever sinoe the departure of the former Shah Soojah had 
contmued to occupy the Balia Hissar, and had been re 
cogmsed as the supremo authonty by the very men who 
had recently been m arms against him. And the rumour 
was a perfect echo of the truth. Ever since the depar- 
ture of the British anny Shah Soojah had reigned at 
OaubuL 

He had reigned at Caubul, but he had not ruled. His 
power was merdy nominal The chiefh granted a pup- 
pet ; and in the unhappy Shah they found the only one 
who was ever likely to stand between them and the 
vengeance of the British nation. Day after day they 
made their salaam to him m the Balia Hissar ; but so 
imperiket even waa their outward reoognition of his r^gal 
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dignity, that money was still coined in the name of the 
Newab Zemann Khan. Tho Newab, who had been raised 
to the sovereignty by the voice of the chiefs soon after 
the first outbreak of the insurrection, had cheerfully re- 
signed tho honour that had been thrust upon him, and 
accepted tho office of Wuzeer. Ameen-ooUah Khan was 
appointed Naib, or deputy For a httle time there was 
some outward show of harmony; but there was no real 
union between the King and the chiefs The Borukzyes 
spoke Buimfully of the King, and the King could not 
refrain fiom expicssing his mistrust of the whole tribe of 
Barukzycs Ameen-oollah Khan, openly swearing alle- 
giance to both, seems to have held the balance between 
the two opposing factious, and was m reality the most 
influential man m the state. He had amassed, by firaud 
and violence, large sums of money, which the other chiefs, 
straitened as they were by on empty treasury, and unable 
to carry out any great national measure, would fam have 
made him disgoige From the Shah himself they con- 
trived to extort some three or four lakhs of rupees ; but 
when Akbar Khan wrote pressing letters to Gaubul for 
guns and ammumtion, that he might lay siege to Jellala- 
bad, no one would move without pay, and money was not 
forthcoming. 

All parties were jealous of each other ; and especially 
jealous of the rising power of Akbar Khan. The young 
Baruks^e was in Lughman ; and the elder chiefs at Cau- 
bul, even if they had possessed the money to enable them 
to answer these emergent indents upon their mihtaiy 
resources, would have been httle inclmed to send him the 
reinforcements and munitions for which he was continu- 
ally writing. They talked about raising on army of their 
own, and opposing the retributoxy march of the British 
through the Khybur Pass , but the want of money pre- 
sented an insuperable obstacle to any militaiy movement 
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on a floale that would afford a prospect of success The 
Shah himself talked openly m Durbar about standmg 
forward as defender of the faith, and declaring a religious 
war against the Kaffirs , but he pnvately assured Conolly 
that he was heart and soul with the British, and he wrote 
long letters to the Gkivcmor General, Clerk, Maegrogor, 
and others, declaring his invioUble fidelity, and eagerly 
clamouring for money 

In the mean wliile the Enghsh hostages romamed undei 
the protection of Mahomed Zomaim Khan Nothing 
could exceed the kindness of the good old man Faithful 
among the faithless, he was resolute to defend the Chris- 
tian strangers at all nsks and never, when the jjopular 
clamour ran highest, and othei men of note were thirsting 
for the blood of the captives, did he waver for an instant 
in his determmation to shield the helpless Feringhees 
from the malice of his remorseless countrymen He was 
a Barukzye chief — a near relative of Dost Mahomed 
Khan , and there was not among the Sirdars of all the 
tribes one m whom the spirit of nationality glowed more 
strongly and more purely But whilst the independence 
of his country was as dear to him as to any of his breth- 
ren, he did not bum with that fierce hatred against the 
Enghsh which broke out m other places, nor did he ever, 
m the advancement of the most chenshed objects of his 
heart, stain his patriotism with those foul crimes from 
which elsewhere there was httle shrinking Begardiag 
with abhorrence the conduct of those who had betrayed 
our unhappy people, he himself did all that, single-handed, 
he could do, to atone for the cruelty of ]ii8 countiymen , 
and no father could have treated his children more kmdly 
than the good Newab chenshed and protected the Enghah 
hostages who found a sanctuaiy m his housa 

But it was neoesBaiy, whilst the excitement ran so high 
at Gaubuli and there was a proqieot of violent contention 
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■mong the chiefs, to do something more than this. 
Ameen-odllah Khan never slackened in his ezertionB to 
obtain possession of the persons of the hostages Havmg 
tned eveiy kind of stratagem, and failed to secure them 
by fraud, he would have resorted to open violence It 
was necessary, therefore, to oppose force to force , so the 
Newab raised an army of his own His pecuniary re- 
sources were limited , W he did not hesitate to spend hib 
little store freely in ontertaming followers Mainly for 
the protection of the English gentlemen he raised a body 
of 1000 footmen, whom he armed with English bayonets, 
another body of 1000 hoise, and some Jezailchees — ^in 
all, about 3000 men Tlie English guns, too, were in his 
possession, and he refused to yield them up to the Shah * 

The King regarded his proceedings with mistrust 
There was no sort of cordiahty between them The old 
Siiddozye and Bariikzye strife seemed about to be renewed 
with all its pristine vigour At last the Shah, about the 
middle of the month of March, comipted the commandant 
of the NowaVs army, who went over wi^h all his followers 
to the Balia Hissar This event, which threatened en- 
tirely to change the state of parties at the capital, threw 
all Caubul mto a ferment The shops were closed , the 
people began to arm themsolves The Newab demanded 
the restoration of his troops , but the King only yielded 
a conditional assent He appears at this time to have 
been entirely in the hands of Ameen-ooUah Khan , and 
he rephed, that if the hostages were sent to the house of 
the Loghur chief, the recreant commandant should be sent 
there at the same time The Newab, however, resolutely 
refused to give up the English gentlemen. The proposal 
seems to have strengthened ConoUy’s suspicions of the 
fidelity of Shah Soojah It nearly cost the hostages their 
hves. 

* A letter to General Pollock, written on the 18 th of Muroh, aaje . 
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It now seemed that Caubul was about to become the 
theatre of internecine strife The gates of the Balia 
Hissar wore half closed, and the Shah never ventured 
beyond them The chiefs were all mustenng retamers 
The King was ondeavommg to cast suspicion on the 
nationality of the Newab , and the Nowab’s party were 
doubting the fidelity of the King The Populzye leaders 
of the insurrection clustered round the monarch, but he 
laid neither popularity nor power Money he had , but 
making an outward show of poveity, he resolutely refiised 
to produce it , and the people begjm to abuse him for his 
parsimony In this con]uncture he continued to write to 
the British authorities, declaring that he could do any- 

** Afiam here are as unsettled as they can i)ORBibIy be The day before 
yesterday the commandant of the Newab’s regiment was bribed by hie 
Majesty to desert to the Balia Hissar with all his soldiers The Newab 
demanded their restoration, but was refused Yesterday, after much 
dispute, hiB Majesty sent a message to our host, saying that the com- 
mandant should be sent to Ameen oollah’s house li we were delivered 
over to the same authority Fortunately for us the Newab refused to 
give us up This proposition was made through jealousy of the 
Newab, and with the view to conciliate Ameen oollah, by whom it had 
been represented to his Majesty that we weie supplying our host with 
money, Ac Ameen oollah had been for many days trying to get pos- 
session of our persons with a view to try and extort money from ns. 
His Miyesty’s proposition neaily cost ns our lives Since the 

desertion of the commandant the whole city has been m an uproar 
The shops are all dosed, and every man has armed himself The 
feeling against us is reawakened The gates of the Balia Hissar are 
half shut , and each chief has collected his followers Three or four 
thousand men have flocked round our host The Barukzye s and Sud 
dosye*e party spirit bids fair to be renewed with fill its rancour 
The King has, however non but few friends, and his parsimony «s as a 
proverb , and his suspected connexion with us adds to his unpopulanty. 

. The Naib has written for the Kohistanees to accompany him on 
a emaade, and unless some accommodation is made with his Mjyesty, 
the Balia Hisaor will in all probability be the flrst point of attack It 
will be a popnlar cause, as there are hopes of jdnnder.** 
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thing for them if they would only send him money , but 
the Bntidi authorities were deaf to his entreaties, and 
only sent him adyice * 

But the difficulties of the Shah were now drawing to a 
dose , his days were numbered Whilst he was awaiting 
the receipt of answers to his letters, the excitement in 
Oaubul was increasing — the division among the chiefs was 
becoming more and more irreconcilable Horribly pci 
plexed and bewildered, anxious at once to appear m the 
eyes of his countiymen true to the national cause, and to 
retain the goodwill of the English by some show of 
iidehty to them, he fell into ever> kind of inconsistencyf 
was suspected by both parties, and eithci >\ay was rushiiig 
on destruction At last the chiefs called upon him to 
prove his smeenty by placing himself at the head of all 
the available troops, and marching down upon JclLilabad 
The Shah yielded a reluctant consent , and, on the 29th 
of March sent round his cners to prodaim that he was 
about to maich southward on the 31st , that the chiefs 
were to accompany him, and to send out their tents on 
the precedmg day The summons was scantily obeyed. 
The Kuzzilbash chief declared that as neither the Kmg 
nor the minister had supplied him with money, he could 
not move The King said that he had no confidence m 
the chiefs, and that, therefore, ho would not go> but that 
Amocn ooUah might go for him And so the expedition 
was postponed In the moan while, AkbAr Khan was 
writing urgent letters to Caubul clamouring for reinforce- 
ments, and urgmg that it was wretched policy to be 
eternally at variance with one another — quarrelling for 
money and quarrelling for rank — instead of making 
common cause against Uie hated Fennghees t 

* See Appendif for tmaelatione of Shah Soojah*a letters 

+ On the 2Dd of April Mohun Lei wrote from Oaubul ** A letter has 
been zeoeired by Mahomed Akbar Khan, which was oacned hj Ameca* 
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After a pause of a few days the King again consented 
to march His suspicion of the Barukryes, ho\veyer, was 
not easily to be allayed Noi was it wholly without 
reason Even impartial lookers on prophesied that if he 
left Caubul he would either be murdered or blinded by 
the Barukzyes* Aware of these suspicions, the Newab 
sent his wife to Sh ih Sorijah with a sealed Koran, assuring 
the King with i solemn oath that the Barukzyes and 
other chiefs would lit tine to him Fortified by this 
assurance, the Shih moved out of the Balia Hissai on the 
4th of Apiil, but before nightfall returned to the palace, 
determined on the follo^Mllg morning to review his troops 
and then to stait lor Jcllalibad Eising early on the 
mormng of the 5th, he arrayed himself in royal apparel, 
and, accompanied by a small party of Hmdostanees, 
proceeded under a salute, m a chair of state, towards his 
comp, which had been pitched at Seeah Sungh But 

ooUah Khan and read by the Shah It also paaacd under my ught 
through the kindness of the Persian chiefs It contained that Mahomed 
Akhar has been always writing to send the troops to assist him against 
Jellalabad, but nobody has heard him Now he has been unformed by 
his trusty men at Feshawur that five liattahons of the Knghsh have 
reached Hussna Abdal, and when they join the f irces at Peshawur they, 
in company with the battalions of the Najeebs of the Sikhs, will force 
their morcli through Khaibur, though he has sent Saltan Jan with a 
few hundred men to reinforce the people of Ehaibnr , but if the 
Wn gliA enter and pass the Ehaibnr once, no one shall be able to oppose 
them. Therefore tho chiefs, as well as the Shah, at Caubnl, should 
not quarrel foi the distribution of the money and ranks, but exert 
themselvea to come down immediately to Jellalabad and reduce it liefore 
the Engliah ahouM paaa Ehoibur , otherwise he (AKbar) is nskmg and 
ftwdmg hiB life for the feith of Mahomed, and will continue to exert 
himadf as long as he Uvea ” — [if5 Cm respondence ] 

* The Shah, I am told, has made up his mind again to proceed in 
oerson to Jellalabad , bnt I scarcely believe that he will ever mandi, 
and if he does he will either be murdered or made blind by the 
Barnl^yes'’ — [LeUer of Mohwi Lai MS Oonetpondenee] 
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boojah*ool-dowlah, the son of the Newab, had gone nut 
before him, and placed in ambush a party of Jczailcheeb 
As the Shah and his followers were making their way 
towards the regal tent, the marksmen fiiod upon them 
The volley took murderous effect Several of the bearers 
and of escort wore stiuck down, and the Kmg 
himself killed on the spot A ball had entered hib brain 
Soojah-ool dowlah then rode uj) and <ib he contemplated 
hiB bloody woik, the body of the unhappy King, vam 
and pompous as he was to the very last, was stripped of 
all the jewclb about it — the jewelled dagger, the jewelled 
girdle, the jewelled head dress , and it was then cast mto 
a ditch 

The news of the King's murder spread like wildfire 
Great was the constei nation Futteh Jung, the second 
son of the Shah, on leecnmg the sad tidings of his father's 
death, made with all speed towaidb the Balia Hissar, but 
the gates were guarded , so he turned bock and sought 
refiige m the fort of Mahomed Khan, Bayat That night 
however, Mahomed Khan, in concert wi'^h Ameen oollah, 
who held the Balia Hissar, lestored the l^rinee to the 
palace, and they agreed to proclaim him Kmg The 
body of Shah Soojoh was recovered, and tor some days 
it lay m state The royal family declared that until 
sentence had been passed upon the murderer it should 
not be buned The Moollahs were assembled to ezTOund 
the pumshment due to so atrocious an offender , and they 
pronounced, on the authoiity of theur religious books, 
that the mmderer of the King should bo stoned to death 
But Ameen oollah Khan interposed He said that it was 
not a time to cany out such a sentence, all parties 
were bound to league themselves together to fight against 
the Fennghees ; and mtestmo animosities ought therefore 
to be forgot 

To no one were the oiroumstanoes of the Shah’s death 
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a Buuioe of deeper horror and regret than to the good old 
Newab, the father of the murderer He is said to have 
sworn an oath never again to see his aon beneath his roo( 
or to suffer him to be named m his presence * Various 
ciroumstoucoB have been assignod as tho proximate cauBes 
of the murder of the unfortunate Shah It was said that 
he had drawn down upon himself the mcroased animosity 
of the Barukzyes, by appointing to the command of the 
army a son of Amoon oolloh Khan Akbar Khan, too, 
had icctutly been wounded by an aeeidentol shot from a 
Pesh Khidmut, or attendant, which was said to have been 
designed to take the life of the Sirdar , and it had been 
rumoured that Shah Soojah had bribed the man to make 
the murderous attempt That the Newab Zemaun Ehon 
was not implicated m the foul transaetion, all men are 
willing to beheve , but it was intended to strengthen the 
party of which he was then the acknowledged chief It 
was tho consummation of the great strife which for forty 
years had been raging between Shah Soojah and the 
Barukzye Sirdars Indeed, it would have been httle m 
accordance with the gcneial tenor of Afghan history if 
this unfortunate Piince had not died a violent death. 
After BO eventful a life, it would have been strange indeed 
if he had sunk to rest peaceably on his bed. 

Among the obscurer points of Afghan history, there is 
not one more obscure than that which involves the 
question of the fidehty of Shah Soojah That doubts 
were oast upon his smeenty has been already ^own 
ConsGiouB of this, he entered upon a defence of his 

* The marderar wm a godson of the Shah, who had shown great 
personal kindness to the yonth It is ssid that his enl passions had 
been greaUj emted, not ohly by the disappointment spoken of m the 
text^ bnt by the fisst also that when he went to remonstFSts^ the King 
oansed the pnxdah or oortam of his Dorbar tent to be let down, and at 
denied lagrsss to the remonstmit 
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oonduot in a series of letters to the British anthoritios 
'whidi I have now given to the world. Written hastily 
and imder the influence of strong excitement, they carry 
very little conviction with them. The main object of 
these letters appears to have been the extraction of money 
from the British treasury. The Shah continued to assort, 
that having no money he had no power, but that if money 
were sent to him he would be able to do great things 
for his late alliea Death makes many revelations. The 
death of Shah Soojah revealed the mendacity and the 
avarice of the man. Some twenty laJdis of rupees, besides 
jewels of large value, were found to have been in his 
possession when ho died.* This disagreeable cheum- 
stanoe, though by no means conclusive against the genc> 
nil fidelity of the Shah, certainly will not predispose 
the inquirer to take an imduly favourable view of his 
conduct 

It must, however, be always kept steadily In view, that 
the oiroumstances of Shah Soojah’s position were such as 
to BuiTound him with an atmosphere of doubt and suspi- 
cion. That the chiefs made use of the King’s name at 
the outset of the insurrection, and produced an inflamma- 
toiy document said to bear the royal seal, is one of the 
most notorious facts in the entire history of the war. 
The seal was genuine, but the document was a supposi- 
titious one. Nothing is more common, in times of popular 
excitement, than for the Afghans to endeavour to injure 

* Mohon Lai, in a letter to Captain Mackeson, Ganbnl, April 10, 
1842, lays : ** Prince Fntteb Jung was taken prisoner in the fort of 
Hahomed Khan, Bayat, and at eyen released by force of Ameen*oollab 
and the Fopnlzyes. As soon as be reached the palaoe be opened tbe 
treasoiy hoarded np with great pains by bis fother, tbe King. He 
spends a good deal of it, to employ tbe people and make bis party 
strong. ... It is estimated to be twenty lakbs in cash and a consider- 

able qnantity of jewels.**— [3f5. Corretpandenee,] 
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one another by giving currency to forged instrumentB. 
It was to the last degree improbable that, at this time, 
Slmb Soojah should have committed himself by putting 
the seal to any documents which might have fallen into 
the hands of his European allies, and laid bore the black- 
ness of his treachery. But that he would have been glad 
to have cast off the Feringhee alliance, and to have ruled 
without the restraint of our superintendence and inter- 
ference, ib not to be questioned. He may, therefore, have 
regarded with inward satisfaction the progress of the 
insiurectiouary movement, and rejoiced in its ultimate 
success j but ho docs not appear to have been more than 
a passive instrument in the hands of others. It was 
obviously his policy to appear all things to all people. 
He could not venture to take any decided course. He 
never in the prime of life had been oonqiicuouB for 
manliness of character ; and now, in his old age, he was 
more than ever a waverer and a waiter upon fortime. 
Perhaps, I should not err if I were to say that he was 
true neither to his own countrymen nor to his British 
allies. He was prepared to side with either the one or 
the other, according to the direction in which the tide of 
success might be seen to flow. He had no ofieotion for 
the English ; but he dearly loved English money. He 
knew the value of British aid; but he would fain have 
had it from a distance. From the very first he had 
didiked the obtrusive manner in which it had been forced 
upon him. He wanted the prestige of Britiidi support 
without the inoumbranoe of British control. To retain 
our friendship, and yet to rid himself of coir presence, was 
unquestionably the desire of the Shah ; but it is doubtful 
whether his desire would ever have diaped itself into any 
overt acts of hostility against the government which had 
restored him to the throne of his fitthers. He was not 
fleftoent of gratitude, even if there had been anything to 
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call it forth but he had sufficient Ba.gacity tu know that 
hia political existence was dependent upon the will of the 
Britidi Govemment And he was cautious not to do 
anything to provoke its vengeance. The chiefe believed, 
at the commencement of the November outbreak, that 
though the insurrection would soon be crushed, such a 
manifestation of popular feelmg would in all probability 
cause the British authorities to tremble for the saiet} 
of their position, and induce them to evacuate thi 
country in the onsumg spring Encouraging a similar 
belief, Shah Soojah may have regarded with inward satis- 
faction the outbreak of the icvolution But he was sur- 
prised and alarmed by the rapidity of its })rogrcss , and 
was wholly unprepared for the sanguinary termination of 
his connection with his Christian alhes That he was in a 
state of painful depression and prostration throughout the 
entire period of the insurrection is not to be questioned , 
and it is scarcely less certain that he never wholly reco- 
vered from the terror which then bewildei'ed him, rhe 
irruption culminated somewhat too violently for a man of 
Shah Soojah’s temperament , and when he found what a 
convulsion had been raised aroimd him, he shinnk back 
in dismay. On either side dangers and difficulties started 
up in his path. Ho strove to save himself by doing little, 
and being to all outward seeming the friend both of the 
Afghan insurgents and their European foes. Duplicity is 
never long successfriL Doubted by both parties, the king 
became an object of general contempt. He trimmed 
between the two contending hosts, and escaped the rooks 
on neither side of the vessel 

On such a question as this, it is nght that the opmions 

* I utterly repudiate the cant which fixes the etigma of ingratitude 
on the duncter of Shah Soojah. No one knew better than the Shah 
that we hod carried him bock to Oanbnl, and kept him there not for 
hia purpoees but fiir our own. 
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i»f the leading political officers, who were best acquainted 
with the character and the conduct of the Shah, and had 
tlie best opportunities of investigating the circumstances 
of the Caubul insurrection, should be summarily recorded. 
“To my mind,” wrote Captain Mackeson to Mr. Clerk, 
“ there has ever appeared but little doubt tliat his Majesty 
Shah Soojah was, in the commencement, the instigator of 
the Caubul insurrection. Had the first blow struck by the 
rebels been effectual, his Majesty might, perhaps, have 
thrown off the mask earlier ; but our troops in canton- 
ments held their position though surrounded by foes 
without number, whilst those in the Balia Hissar held his 
Majesty in check. Nay, the chances were at one time so 
much in favour of our success, that his Majesty discarded 
his own instillments, refusing all their solicitations to place 
himself at their head. To such an extent did he carry 
his reluctant adherence to us, that at length the rebels, 
in their tiun, were obliged to seek for a leader among 
the Boruk^es. His Majesty then husbanded his own 
resouroes, allowing the Barukzyes and our people to 
fi^t out the battle. Sir William Macunghten would 
not have treated with Mahomed Akbar Khan had he 
not been convinced of the treachery towards us of Shah 
^jah.”* 

Captain Maegregor’s opinion coincides, but with some 
amount of qualification, with that of the last witness. “ 1 
agree with you” (Mackeson), he wrote, “in thinking 
that the Shah was more or less implicated in the insur- 
rection ; but when he saw that it took such a serious 
turn, I really believe that he repented— «even so soon as 
he heard of Bumes’s assassination, and of the massacre of 
the other officers in the city. His Majesty pressed Sir 
WiHiem to remove all the British troops into the Balia 


MS Cotrupondmua, 
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HiBsar, which m itself looked like a fnondlv feolmfr 
towards 

The opinion of Major Rawlinbon sets in an opposite 
direction It thiows a side-li|;ht from Gandahar on the 
conduct of the Sli ih at this time “ From everything 1 
can learn, I should say that tho Shah was certainly well 
mdmed to us , and, if assured of oui again placing con 
hdence m him, would cordially support oui advance He 
lias certainly dune as little as ho could, keeping u]) 
appearances with the Mussulman party, to complicate our 
])usition at this jdacc, and I learn that foi some tune past 
the jirevalent opinion in the Douranee camp has been 
that the Shah desired oui success ”t 

Captain Mackenzie’s opinion, as to the conduct and 
motives of the Shah, involves some considerations not 
noticed by others ** The kmg highly esteemed and loved 
Maonaghten personally, os mdoed all the Afghans did 
who came mto direct intercourse with that accomplished 
and courteous English gentleman Macnaghten’s chival- 
10US consideration for the proud but dependant monardi, 
who felt his somewhat false position keenly, had been 
uuvarymg and uni emitting perhaps moie so than the 
public interests warranted But we can afford to admire 
the high tone and delicacy of the envoy's motives, espe- 
cially as few public tunctionanes are likely to be nuded 
by similar knightly scniples The king more than once 
openly discussed with Macnaghten the likelihood of 

* MaogNgor was of opinion that after the departure of the Bntiah 
from Oaubol, the conduct of the Shah indicated a fiiendly feeling 
towards ns ‘*The Shah is, 1 believe^ acting in a fhendly manner 
towards os,” he wrote to General PollodL, **and will, if he has the 
power, prevent the march of an srmy from Oanbnl He knows that 
whilst Dost Mahomed is in onr possenon we can make use of him as a 
powerftil weapon agamst his Majesty, and this is the great hold we 
have npon his friendship " — [MS. Cotrespondmee,'] 

MS CoiretpoTtdence 
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attempts to sow dissension between them, by the propaga- 
tion of reports of his want of faith towards his Britiidi 
allies, and he always added : “ You are yourself aware 
that you arc as nccessaiy to me os my noils arc to my 
fingers.” Bumes was a man of totally different tem})erar 
ment fix)m Macnaghten, and his demeanour towards the 
king was neither conciliatory nor deferential. It is not 
saying too much, that the king hated him ; he was aware 
that his friend the Envoy was about to depart from 
Caubul, thus leaving him in Bunies*s hands ; and after a 
careful consideration of the character of his proceedings 
from first to last, of the nature of the motives by which 
he was generally actuated (t. e. petty and personal), and 
also of the opinion of many of the most intelligent Af- 
ghans, the most probable conjecture is, that Shah Soojah 
was aware of the plot and combination against himself 
and the Feringhees before the outbreak ; that he hoped 
it would be suiheient to detain Macnaghten in the 
oountiy, but not enough to baffle our military power ; 
and that, when he became thoroughly alarmed on the 
morning of the 2nd of November, he did his best to quell 
the insurreotion, and openly expressed his astonishment 
and disappointment at the apathy and inefficiency of the 
English leaders and their troops. He can scarcely, with duo 
consideration for the peculiarities of the Asiatic mind, and 
the desperate circumstances of his position, be judged by 
the European standard of honour and morality, if he sub- 
sequently temporised with the dominant BojTikzyea He 
well knew what he had to expect at their hands, and he 
fully anticipated the fate which afterwards qvertook him.”* 
But of all the officers connected with the British Mis- 
sion, John ConoUy was the one who enjoyed the beat 
opportunities of azriving at a correct estimate of the oon- 
duot of the Shah. During the insurrection he was in 


* MS, Menwrandmn, 
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attendance on the king at the Bulla Hissar, nud he wub 
at Caubul up to the time of his death. Coiiolly's opinions 
ore on record. He seems at one time to have entertained 
the strongest jKissible conviction that tlic Shah was true 
to his British allies. ** I believe ” he wrote on the 17th 
of January, “that he is heart and soul in our interest : 
and it is contraiy to all reason to supjKmo otherwise.” 
But by the 15th of February his belief in the fidelity of 
the Shah seems to have been shaken ; for he \n*ote to 
Maegregor : “It is generally believed and asserted 
throughout the town that liis Majesty instigated the 
late rebellion. T have never been able to prove the 
accusation, tliougli I cannot but think tliut he was, 
directly or indirectly, the cause of the revolution.” A 
month afterwards, writing still more distinctly to General 
Pollock, he cast further doubts on the fidelity of the 
Shah. “I would suggest,” he said, “that some direct 
understanding be come to with his Majesty. It is gene- 
rally believed that he caused the late rebellion ; and his 
conduct lately has been strange, to say the least of it. 
He tried to raise a popular tumult against us, hoping 
thereby to ruin the Newab. Ho did not interest himself 
in any way about our sick when their wretched, helpless 
condition was formally represented to him in a petition 
from me — added to the circumstance alluded to of his 
telling our host to send us to Ameen-oolah, who is our 
most bitter enemy. He is, moreover, surrounded by the 
Populzye leaders of the late insurrection, whose persons, 
I presume, our government will demand. I have not 
received a letter firom him for a month ; but the fear of 
being suspected of being in communication with us may 
be the cause of his disregard of us.” And again, at the 
and of the month, writing to Miyor Bawlinson, he said : 
“ The king is generally abused, and reported as the histi- 
gator of the late rebellion. He has proved himself I 
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think, unworthy of our friendship. If we are not able to 
prove his villany, his ounning will, no doubt, prompt him 
to side with us on the neai* approach of our troc>ps, for he 
is well aware that his subjects would seize him if he ven- 
tured out of the Balia Hissar. He is, as the Afghans 
say, like grain between two mill-stones." * 

Many more passages might be cited from the corre- 
spondence of our political officers, to show the opinions 
entertained at this time by those most competent to 
determine the question of the Shell’s fidelity. But, after 
all, the question remains an open one. The future 
historian may still lose himself in a sea of conjecture. 
From the facts before us, and from all that is known of 
the character of Shah Soojah, the inference is, as I have 
said, that the king was faithful neither to his own 
countrymen nor to his British alliea He was at best a 
poor creature. He had few good qualities. But it should 
in justice be remembered, that he was surrounded by 
drcumstances against which an abler and a better man 
might have struggled in vain. He had long been greatly 
perplexed and embarrassed by the anomalies of his posi- 
tion. He was tired of playing the part of the puppet ; 
and had begun to long for an opportunity either of 
becoming king indeed, or of throwing down the trappings 
and the cares of royalty, and ending his days in the calm 
security of his old asylum at Loodhianah. He used to 
say that Macna^ten did all the good that was done in 
Afghanistan — and all the evil too ; for that he himself 
did nothing. Unpopular measures of which he was not 
the author were executed in his name ; he was compelled 
outwardly to sanction much of which he inwardly dis- 
approfed j he saw dangers thickening around him without 
the power of averting them, and painfully fdt that he 
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had always been a cipher, and had now become a hissing 
and a reproach. 

Under the directorship which we had forced upon him, 
Shah Soojah was not happy. He was altogether a dis- 
appointed man He did not find the sweets of restored 
dominion what he expected them to be Ho was an 
isolated being. The sympathies neither of the Afghans 
nor of the Enghsli ^ere with him. All men suspected him. 
None loved him. When, therefore, he talked about Icav- 
mg Caubul, he was probably not insincere ; but he may 
have thought sometimes that if the Enghsh would leave 
Caubul, he might enjoy his sovereignty more. If to have 
desired to nd himself of an meubus, which sate so heavily 
upon him, was to be faithless to the Bntish, Shah Soojah 
was unquestionably faithless ; but this is a kmd of lufi 
dehty so common to humanity of all ranks and in all 
places, that to record it against the Shah is only to say 
that he was a man. 

But as regards the actions of the King, it is to be 
obseved that Shah Soojah was not a man of action. His 
early life had been one rather of strenuous passiveness 
than of genuine activity. Since the British had taken 
him in hand, he had actually done nothmg When 
the insurrection burst over Caubul, he sate down and 
waited After the departure of the British, he sate down 
and waited. He was aftaid of both parties , and imwiUing 
to declare himself openly until he could clearly see how 
the contest would end He had not strength of mind suffi- 
cient to keep him faithful to any one He was not even 
true to himself. The question is less a question of fact 
than of character. The solution of the difficulty is to be 
found in the idiOByncrasy of the man. He had led a vezy 
eventful life , but the vicissitudes of his career had not 
strengthened his character. Anything decided, active, oi 
energetic, was not to be expected from him. The infir 
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mity of age was now superadded to tho infinnity of 
purpose which had chaiacterised his greener manhood, 
and if he had taken any decided part in tho great contest 
which followed the outburst of the Caubul insurrection, 
it would have boon an inconsistency at variance with the 
whole tenor of his past life. As it was, the conduct of 
the man in this critis was in keeping with all that was 
known of his character and his antecedents. Shah Soojah 
was not a hero ; and he did not play a heroic part. The 
British Government had picked him out of the dust of 
Loodhianab, simply as a matter of convenience to them- 
selves ; and they had no reason to complain that, in a 
great and imminent conjuncture, he thought loss of their 
convenience than his own. He proved himself at the last 
to be very much what we had helped to make him. We 
could not expect him to be an active workman, when we 
had BO long used him as a took 
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CHAPTER I. 

[Norember, 1841 — ^April, 1842.] 

Albuin ftt OuidAbar — ^Evil TidingB^from Caubul— Maolaren’s Bri}{ade > 
Spread of the InBurrection — Arrival of Atta Mabmed — Flight of 
Sufdur Jung-- Attack on the Dooranee Camp— Continned Hostili 
ties — ^Attack upon the City — Action in the Vall^ of the Uighmi- 
dab— Fall of Ghnmee— Defence of Ehelat-i-Ghibyo — ^Movementa 
of England's Brigade. 

The attention of the reader ought now no longer to be 
withheld fiom that part of the country where General 
Nott and Major Rawlinaon were gallantly and Bucoess- 
fiiUy holding out against the insurgent Douranees, and 
maintaining the character of the British nation before 
the tribes of Western Afghanistan. At the beginning of 
November, wrote Rawlinson, in a summary of events 
drawn up with such masterly distinctness and compie- 
hensiveneBi^ that the historian has little to do, in this 
{daoe, but to submit himself to its guidance;* "affitin 

* Major Ba/wUnaon to Government: Marek 6, 1842. This im- 
portant dfispatdi VM published by Lord SUenboroii^ in the Qovam- 
mmt Gmsette, and subsequently appeared in the Blue Book. To an 
unpaUished letter, written ICalor Bawlinaon to Mr. Chdrin, on the 
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wore a more tranquil and piomismg appoorance m the 
Gandahor province than 1 had over witnessed sinoe my 
assumption of the charge of the agency Akram Khan, 
the leader of the Derawat rebellion, captured by Lieu- 
tenant Conolly, had boon executed at this place by his 
Majesty s oideis Eight of the most influential of his 
colleagues had boon sent by me, according to the orders 
of the Envoy, under the chaige of Lieutenant Crawford, 
to Caubul, that ofiiccr having my wntten mstructions 
to destroy his prisoners in the event of an attempt at 
lescue The llaziirch and the Belooch tribes had been 
cfiectually conciliated, the Douranecs of the northern 
and west Cl 11 distiicts had been humbled and overawed*' 
The troop') then at Candaliai consisted of her Majesty s 
40th Regiment, the 2nd, 16th, 38th, 40th, and 43rd 
Regiments of Bengal Native Infantry, Captain Blood's 
batteiy (Bombay Artillery), the Shah’s Horse Artillery, 
under Captain Anderson, some regiments of the Shah’s 
mfantiy, and some detachments of Irregular Horse 
(Shah’s and Skinner’s), the weakness of the force lymg 
m this ann The tranquillity of the country seemed to 
authonse the dimmution of this force, and a bngade, 
comprising the 16th, 42nd, and 43rd liegiments of 
Bengal Native Infantry, was about to proceed, under 
Colonel Macloren, to the provmoes of Hindostan On 
the 7th of November it commenced its march, but on 
the evenmg of that day some startling intelligence was 
brought mto Candahar A detachment of 130 men 
under Captam Woodbum — ^that officer who, in the month 
of July, had so distinguished himself on the banks of the 
Helmund, in action with the Douranee rebels under 
Akhtar Khan — ^was proceeding from Candahar to Caubul, 

ISih of Dooember, 1 am indebt*>d for the mformation oontainwl in the 
Mihflr portioii of this ohapier. 
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when, on the 2nd of November, after they had passed 
Ghuznee, they were attacked by swarms of Afghans, 
through whom, with consummate gallantry and skill, 
Woodbum fought his way to the little fort of Syodabad. 
The place was occupied by a man supposed to be friendly 
to UBj* and the English officer, surrounded as he was by 
the enemy, gladly accepted his offer of protection. But 
there was no safety within the fort. For a day and a 
night he held his position against a besieging enemy, and 
nobly he defended himself. But his ammunition fell sliort ; 
and then there came tidings of the success of the insur- 
gents at Caubul. On this, the chief admitted ])artieB of 
^6 enemy into the towers of his own Harem, ^hich over- 
looked the court-yard, in which the Sepoys were quar- 
tered. Then the massacre commenced. Many of the 
Sepoys were killed on the spot. Others threw tliemsclves 
over the walls, and were shot down outside the fort 
Woodbum himself, with a few of his men, took post in a 
tower of their own court, and for some hours they gallantly 
defended themselves. But they fell at liust. The enemy 
burnt them out ; and masseured them almost to a man. 

On receipt of this intelligonce Bawlinson at once re- 
commended the General to halt Maclaron*s brigade. It 
was accordingly brought back to Candahar. It was plain 
that some mischief was brewing in the country to the 
nortL A week of doubt and anxiety passed ; and then 
letters came from Macnaghten and Elphinstone, an- 
nouncing that Caubul was in a state of insurrection, 
and ordering Maclaren’s brigade to be despatched at 
once to the capital These letters came on with in- 
dorsements from Colonel Palmer at Ghuznee, and Mijor 
Leech at Khelat-i-Ghilzye, which showed that in the 
vitervening oountiy there were signs of the coming 


Ha was connected with our postal establiahmant. 
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storm* Oil the 17th of November, acoompanied by a 
troop of horse artilleiy, the three lec^ments commenced 
their march to the northward 

* The letter to General Nott was worded as follows 

** AsBibtant Quarter Master General’s Office, Head Quartera 
Caubttl, November 3, 1841 

**Siit, — I have the honour, by direction of Major Geneial Blphin- 
stono, commanding in Afghanistan, to request that you will imme 
diaiely direct the wh It of the troops under orders to return to Hin 
dostan from Oandahir to uiaich upon Caubul instead of Shikarpore, 
excepting any that sh ill have ^ it beyond tht Khojuck Pass, and that 
you will instruct tin ofli ers who may ermmand to use the utmost 
practiLibk oxiicdition You aie requested to attach a tioop of his 
Majtst} Iht Shahs Horse Artilltiy to the above force, and likewise 
half tht lust reginient ol < avalry 

** I have the honour to bt, Sir, your mi st obedient servant, 

Patou Capt A Q M G 

** To Major General Nott, Commanding at Gaudahar * 

This letter was sent, under a flying seal, thiough Colonel Palmer, at 
Ghuzuee, and Miyor Leech, at Khelat i Ghilzye —Palmer sent it on 
with this mdorsemont ' ' The country getting more duturbed every 
day Burnett came in yesterday after being attacked on the road He 
was pursued, when he fortunately fell in with some horsemen I had 
sent after the fifty two camels from Candahar, wlnr h have been taken 
off No tidings of Crawford ” Leech wrote — 

*KheUt, Nov 12, 1841 

** The whole of the Ghilrye prisoners escaped from Caubul, and the 
family of Husan Khan from this neighbourhood Ehaker Khan and 
Munsoor Khan in custody, and idl the other families expected 1^ this 

evening to be safe at this place ^What are we to say to the appear 

anoe en rou/e to Candahar at this cnsis of Sai&deen, nephew of Atta 
Mahomed Khan He was here on the evening of the 8th ” 

Maonaghten’s letter was addressed to Bawlmson, and it ran m the 
following words — 

“Caubul, Nov 8, 1842 

“Mr PIAA SAWLimoir, — We have a very senous msurreotion m the 
eity just now, and from tiie elements of whioh it is composed, I appre 
hend much disturbance m the surrounding country for some time to 
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Anticipating that some evil might arise from the pre- 
senoe of the Prmce, Sufder Jung, m the provmce, after 
hiB BupercesRion by his elder and better disposed bro 
ther, Rawlinson hud mvited him to come in from Ze 
mmdawer, and he now suggested the expediency of 
his proceeding to Gaubul, with Captain Hart’s Janbas 
regiment, which was to follow in the rear of Mac- 
laren’s bngade The Prmce yielded to the suggestion, 
and went The fidehty of the Afghan horse was doubt- 
ful, and Rawlinson was glad to nd himself of the pre- 
sence both of a discontented Pnnee and a body of treache- 
rous Afghan horsemen — soldiers raised, mounted, armed, 
eqmpped and disciphned by Shah Soojah and hib British 
supporter^ seemingly for the one sole purpose of drawing 
their swords against the vexy power to which they owed 
then nuhtaxy eMstence 

All through the month of November Candahar re- 

oome It would be only prudent, therefore, that the 16th, 42nd, and 
ddrd, with a troop of horbe artillery and some tavalry, should come 
here immediately Qeueral Nott will be wntcen to officially in this 
reapect. We have been shelling the city all aay, but apparently with 
litUe efifect 1 hope there will be no difficulty obout bupplies To ir 
wnting to Leech will obviate this On second thoughts 1 shall forward 
this letter under a flying seal through Palmer and Leech Unless you 
send up this reinforcement ther will be a piobability of our supplies 
being cut off 

**W H Maonaohtsn’* 

A line from CSaptam Lawreuoe to Colonel Fidmer requested him to 
send on the letter express through Leech Leech forwarded it with a 
few words to Bawlinson, saying, ** What thmk you of a Fnnoe and 
Bome treasure with the biigede t Please reinforce this post (Khelat-i 
Ghilzye) by 160, or if pobsible, 200 men— infantry ’* Another in 
donement stated, ** There are nearly 100 maunds of atta here^ be- 
longing to the Bengal oommissanat disposable for the bngade pro 
seeding towards Gaubul We have six months supply for the gsmson* 

•*K Mim" 

— [JTA AeoorJs.] 
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xnained tranquil But it was obvious that the course of 
iuBurrectiou was sotting towards the West. Tidings came 
in from the country about Ghuznee, which showed that 
the road to the capital was infested by the insurgents. 
Lieutenant Crawford^ who was escorting the Douranee 
prisoners to Caubul had been attacked by overwhelm- 
ing numbers near Ghuznce ; and had suffered his pri- 
soners to escape ; or rather, had lost them, with all 
his baggage, and a considerable number of his horses 
and men.* Soon afterwards Guddoo Khan, an Afghan 
officer in the service of the Shah and his British sup- 
porters, who had accompanied Crawford's detachment — 

* It does not appear that the conduct of Lieutenant Crawford was, 
in any way, open to censure. He wan the bearer, os has been shown, 
of written instructions, authorising bim to destroy the prisoners if th^ 
attempted to escape^ but there seems to have been no connivanoe be- 
tween them and the party who attacked the escort. Crawford himself 
says, in a narrative which he drew up, and which was subsequently 
published in a Bombay paper : **One prisoner was out down by a 
horseman of the enemy (plainly showing there was no collusion between 
them), two others rolled over in a ditch, where, with their horse a top 
of them, and their legs chained under his belly, I left them ; indeed, 1 
now found it was impossible I could ever get my bharge into Ohuinee 
alive^ and I had only to decide on patting them to death or setting 
them at liberty. My instructions would have justified my pursuing 
the former course, but the poor wretches had clearly made no attempt 
to escape ; they were in no way answerable for the attack made on my 
party, as was evident from one of their number fidling by the sword of 
our adversaries ; and I conceived then, and do now conceive, that in 
letting these men go with their lives, I was not only acting according 
to the strict letter of my instructions, but that jnstioe and humanity 
lequized I should not ^y them in cold blood. Had I put them to 
dea t h, then Shumshoodeen or Mahomed Akbar wtfuld have been equally 
justified in taking our lives (the lives of all their prisoners) on the ad- 
vanoe of Pollock sad Nott on Caubul. I may add that the Court of 
laquiiy, whieh I called for, after investigating all tlie oireanistaaesB, 
deoLded that I had acted perfectly right.” These escaped prisoners^ 
however, aabsequently beame the roost active of our enemies. 
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a man of unimpeadhable mtegrlty and unquestionable 
gallantry and good conduct — ^was on his return from 
Ghuznee to Candabar overpowered by numbors and 
slain, with seventeen of his best men, losing at the same 
tune forty-five horses, and all the anns and baggage of 
the Kessaleh " These incidents seemed to portend the 
near approach of the thunderclouds that ucro break- 
ing over Caubul Candahar was as yet only beneath 
the skirts of the storm 

On the 8th of December MaclorenN brigade returned 
to Candahar How it hap})cncd that these regiments 
had fiuled to make good their march to Caubul is not 
to be satisfactorily explained It is still stated by oliicerB 
who aeoompamed the detachment, that the difiicultios of 
the march have been greatly exaggerated , and that, at 
all events, they might have been overcome Nott sent 
the brigade with a reluctance which he took no care 
to conceal It aas his wish to retam the three regi- 
ments at Candahar, and he was not a man to shrmk 
from the utterance of his feelings on such a subject as 
this. "Remembei,'* he said to Madaren and his staff, 
when they presented themselves at the General’s quarters 
to take leave of their old commandant, **the dei^atoh 
of this brigade to Caubul is not my doing T am com- 
pelled to defer to superior authority , but m my own 
private opimon I am sending you all to destruction*' 
The brigade marehod , but, starting under such auspices, 
there was little likelihood of its reachmg its destination 
There were few officers in the force who did not know 
that, on the first colourable pretext, it would be turned 
back. 

A pretext very soon presented itself. Two marches 
beyond Khelat-i-Ghilyze there was a light fkll of snow 
On the following day there was more snow, and some of 
the commissariat donkeys died upon the road. On the 
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next, Maclarcn haltod the brigade, and ordered a com- 
mittee to OBBomble and report upon the state of the com- 
missariat cattle, with reference to thoir fitness fur the 
continuance of their maich to Caubul The (ommittee 
assembled , registered the number of deaths among the 
carnage ( ittle duimg the t^o piocedmg da^s , and lo- 
ported that as \iiiitei hid now set in, and as the loss of 
cattle would intu ist every much that was midc to the 
noithwaid, it would be nii])i letieablo for the force to 
reach C luhul at all m an efiicieut state On this, about 
tlu cud of JSovimbci, Maelaicn oidcied the brigade to 
letiaec its steps 

But tlu snow liid now ceased The litllc that hod 
lillen soon melted xvvi>, and for weeks not anothei flako- 
t(ll througlioiit the entue country The weather was le- 
ui irk ibl} line inci open , and there is not a doubt th it the 
biigado might easily have made good its way to Caubul 
But it docs not api)car ever to have been seiiously m- 
teiided that the force should reach its destination Mac- 
clajeu and hih ofhceis knew well that the return of the 
brigade to Candahii would be welcome to Conerol Nott^ 
and that there w is not likely to be a ver^ close inquiry 
into the cizcuinbtaiiees <it tending the letrograde move 
mont There was in reality little more than a show of 
proceeding to the relief of C lubul The legiments were 
wanted at Oandahar, and to Condahai they retiuned 
How for their anival might have helped to save Klphm- 
stono*s force from destruction can only be eonjectiu^d 
But it IB said that both the English and the Afghan 
hosts looked with eager anxiety to tlie arrival ot the 
repulse of Madaren, as the event which was to deteimme 
the issue of the pending struggle I'he rehef of Ghuznee, 
would m itself have been great gam to us, for it would 
have opened the road between that place and Caubul, 
raid have sent many of the rebellious tnbes to their home, 

VOL in. b. 
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and tint the appearance ot lemfoiLemcntb would have 
detci mined mmy Tvavticrb, the venal and vaedlating 
KuAzclbashis included, to side with the Btitiah ma} be 
reeoided ab a certiunt} It lu right, howcvei, to admit 
the belief, that if Nutt hid known to whit btiaits the 
Caubul aimy would soon be i educed, ho would not have 
utteied a word to encourage the rttuiii ot the lelicving 
biigade to C and di ii 

But whatcvei ma> have been the eiuses ot the tailuie, 
soon after the rctiogi idc movement of Maeliieii s biif^ulo 
beeimc known, uiimist ike ibk signs of iiu|uietudL weie 
diseeiiiible m the ncighbouihood of L iiidih u M iliomed 
Vtti kliin hid been detached b> the ( lulml party to 
i use an insurrection in Western Aynmstan No boonci 
h id the ehict reached the liontiei than such uncquivex i\ 
s\ n])tomb of jiopulu excitement begui to mamfoBt them 
sell cb, that Ma]oi KawhubOii it one e perceived the neeeHbit\ 

< t idoptmg active measurcb foi the supprcBsion of diboider 
and the maintenance of the tiauquilhty (>t the Buiioiindmg 
country His efforts m the first ins^tmee were diieeted to 
the avoidance of any actual collision with the people, and 
the preservation of outward smoothness and regularity m 
the administration of affairs With this primal object, he 
withdrew from the outlymg districts all the detached 
troops, and concentrated them at Candahar A single 
party of Janbaz, protected by the Hazorehs from the 
possibility of attack, were left in Tozeen, whilst all the 
other troops, Hmdostanee and Afghan, weie posted m 
and around the city of Candahar But this was not 
enough The safety of our mihtary position might be 
provided for , but it was not sufficient to feel confident 
of our abihty to overcome any enemy that might venture 
to attick us. It was obviou^y expedient to strike rather 
at the loot than at the branches , to prevent the growth 
of rebelhon rather than to beat it down full-grown. At 
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oil evciitB, it was politic to secure such a diyision of parties 
as would annihilate even the possibility of a powerful 
coalition against us. Kelying upon the general unpopu- 
larity of the Bamkzycs with the Dourance tribes, whom 
the Sirdars hod so long and so severely oppressed, Major 
Kawlinson exerted himself to get up a Douranee move- 
ment in our favour. He bound the chiefs, by all the 
most solemn oaths that Mahomedanism affords, to stand 
firm in their allegiance to Shah Soojah and the Shahzadali 
Timour. The ])rie8thood riitified the bond; and the 
families of the Douranee chiefs were placed as hostages 
for their fidelity in the hands of the British officers. The 
chiefs themselves, with Prince Timour's eldest son at their 
head, and accompanied by Meerza Ahmed, the Revenue- 
manager of Candahar, a man of considerable talents and 
unsuspected fidelity, to whom Major Rawlinson had 
entrusted a laldi of rupees for the management of the 
movement, were despatched to the eastern frontier to 
raise the tribes against the Barukzyos and their Ghil- 
zyo allies. In the meanwhile the British at Candahar 
renioined apparently unconcerned spcctatoTS of the 
contest, which, it was hoped, would resolve itself into 
a question of Suddos^e or Banikzyo supremacy in the 
Douranee Empire. 

The objects contemplated by Major Rawlinson were, 
however, only partially attained. He succeeded in gain- 
ing time, and in removing the Douranee chiefs from the 
neighbourhood of our camp. **The Douranees quitted 
Candahar in the middle of December, delayed for a 
considerable time the admnoe of Mahomed Atta Khan, 
and prevented to the utmost of their power the q>read 
of religious fanatidsm among their tribea’* But the 
good faith so apparent at the outset was destined soon to 
be overclouded. As long as the Dounmees believed that 
to cany out the wishes of the British wae really to fight 

k2 
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the battle of the Suddozye^ they were true to oui* cause ; 
but they soon be{;au to give credit to the icport that 
Shah Soojah himself w:is m the ranks of oiii eiieniies, and 
then they fell away from us Even Meerz i Alimed, m 
whom so much confidence liad been leposed, turned his 
fine talcuts against us, and liecaine tin* luainspring of a 
hostile Dourance moienioiit. 

But they did not at once declare themselvcb. For 
a while the Doumnees quietly 'hatched the jnogresb of 
affairs. Tliose evc'iits us they developed theni'^clvcs 
seemed more and more favoui\ible to tlie bpreiwl of 
insurrection in western Afghanistan As the olel year 
woie to a close, it sceme'd that our dithcultics were 
thickening, and the uev\ yccU* came ni with a crowd of 
fresh embarrassmeiitb. Sufder Jung had returned to 
Candaliar. On the rotiogression of Maclarcn’s brigade 
he had declared that he could not tnist the Janbaz to 
escort him to Caubul, and again sot his fooC towards the 
south The j)rebence of these traibnous horbemen at 
Candaliar had al^^^y6 been a sc urte of considerable 
anxiety to Mdjoi Tvivhnson. The Ist Begiment of 
Afghan hoi so had been in Zcmiiidawei , and when the 
political agent icudlcd the other tioo])s fiom that part 
of the eoimtr}% it '^^a^ Ins intention that the Janbas 
should remain at iJhiiisk Their enmity to the sur- 
rouuchng tribes was so well known, that there was less 
chuiu of their muting with the rebels m that part of 
the country than in auy other. Owing, however, to 
the misoaniage of a letter, Rawlmson's intentions were 
defeated. The Janbaz returned to Caiidahar with the 
otlior details of the Zcmiudawer detachment, on the 9th 
of December. But Bawlinson was dctei mined to remove 
them. He Hus])ected tlieir treachery , but sooner than 
hp anticipated, they threw off all disguise, and openly 
arrayed themselves against us 
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Before day-break on the 27th of December the men of 
the Jtinbar regiments weic to have commenced their 
march to Ohinsk There were 250 men of the Ist 
BeiiCiment under Lieutenant Goldmg, and 150 of the 2nd 
uiulei Lieutenant Wilson Lieutenant Pattmson was to 
accompany tliem in political charge The olijcct of the 
movement w is two fold — ^to escort treasure and ammu- 
nition to Gliiii'sk, and to remove fiom Gandahai a body 
of nun whose fidelity was inoie tlian suspected Two 
liouis iftei midnight tlu ]jart} was to have moved and 
made i double uiaich, foi the puipose of clearing the 
vilLigcs on tlie TTighundab, which hod been greatly 
e\(itcd duiing tlu few preceding days Golding was 
ready at the apjiomted hour , but, through some niiscon- 
cejition of oidcib Wilson’s men were not prepared to 
march So the movtiiunt was countermanded Golding 
and Pattmson, tlu leforc, letumed to the tent of the 
formei, and laid themselves down again to sleep The 
1st Jaiibaz regiment hod been diawn up read} for the 
mardi with theu cattle loaded, and the postponement 
of the movement now took them by surpnFc They had 
laid a plot to mutmy and desert upon the march, and 
they believed that the conspiracy had boon detected. 
After waiting for half an hour, dr.iwn up in tho chill air 
of early mormng, they determined at once to throw off 
the mask , so they streamed mto Golding’s tent with 
their drawn swords, and attacked the two ofheers m 
thoir beds When they thought that then bloody work 
was complete, they rushed confusedly eut of the tent, 
mounted their horses, and fled Tho treasure was 
plundered, and some horses bclongmg to Golding and 
Pattinson were earned off, but nothing else was touched 
1:^ the assassmB Pattmson was stunned by a blow on 
the head, but reoovenng his senses, he made his way out 
of the tent, woimded ae he was m seven places, mounted 
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a horse which his Meerza had saddled on the spot, and 
elFeoted his escape* Golding wok less fortunate He 
rushed out of his tent, and fled on foot towards the 
cantonments but the Janbxz followed ind cut him 
down when within i short dist intc of our i im| + 

A pirty of the Shahs hoi sc undci ( i])t iiii Lceson, 
and a dctichmcnt of Lieutenant Wilson s T in ha/ wlni had 
remamed tiuo to us in the face of strong temptation, 
weie sent out agiiiist the mutineers Tht ditadiment 
came up with tht- lebels ibout twelve units from ( an 
dahar Thcic w is a brief hut stmd} conflict Tlio 
mutineers ehai,^ed 111 i both, hut were gillinth mot b”^ 
Leesons men iiid iftei i hind ft hind btiuj:gl( woio 
broken and dis])Lisedt Ihiity of then nuinhti wcie 
killed by our ta\ ih>, who f dlowed uj) then id\antage, 
many more wtic wountktl, and the remainder fled m 
confusion to the e imp of Atta Mahomed 

Two days after the defectum of the Janbaz, Prince 
Sufder Jimg fled fiom Candahor, and ]omed the camp 
of Atta Mahomed The Sirdar had flxed his head- 

* He died, after much buffering, m Maroh 
Major JHavdu son s MS Jtu nal 

+ “ The inutiuetrb moved dov^u to the Bamkzye villages in apparent 
expectation of being joined by the Ooloos, but wherever they went they 
received neither Buppirt nor eucourasement, notwithstanding that they 
gave out our troops were on the maich to destroy the Douranee villages 
The Janbar at last toik up a position at Chuplanee a ullage about 
twelve miles off, whtre our cavalry camt up with them Captam 
Leeson had to file his men across a difficult canal, and had only just 
formed hue when the eui-my charged in a liody Our men charged at 
tbe same time in line and the flanks swept i )und the Janbas horse, 
who were probably not above 1 50 strong — numbers havmg left the rebd 
standard befoit reochitiBi Cha]jlanee h r about five mmutes a splendid 
fight took i-lace, hand to hand, when the Janbaz Lioke and fled, puiw 
sued by our cavalry Of the enemy, about thirty were killed and 
fifty wounded in the flight and pursmt Our loss was tufling ’* — 
IMasar Rawltntmi s MS Journal ] 
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quartern at Dehli, about foit\ luileH fioin Candahar, 
and there, early in Tamm a Ra^\lmRoll amh eipfer to 
attick him The })ohtiui1 acront saA\ tleailA the evpt 
dun(^ of CTUshiii^ the lUHUiiection in the bud La cry 
diy w IS addiiit' to the im]x>]tanec of the iiiosemcnt, and 
Hwelliiiff tlie number of the insuipccntB Some of the 
tribes A\ei< Htaulin^ xl ) >f, iinAAillmg to declare them 
solves against us, yet iii houil^ expectation of being 
compelled to seeuic then own salcty by laiiging them 
selves midei the bannois of the Vniue But the Ocneial 
was uiiwillmg to divide his tor<( and rtfiised to send a 
bri,i:ad( to Dehli Whilst Rivlinson ur^ed strong political 
consider itioiis in favour of pr inijititnde of action, Nott, 
with eijuil fiiinness, took his stind iijxm inihtaiy gioiinds, 
and argued that it v ould be me xpe die nt at siu h a season 
of the yeir, to send a portion of his foiee i distince of 
forty miles fiom C inlihar to beat up the quarters of a 
fugitive Pi inee ‘^Sufder Jung, wrote Rawlinson, “has 
fixed his abode at Dehli, and has declared himself tho 
leader of an insunection, aiming at oui expulsion from 
the country Tip to the ]>iesent time no very consider 
able number of men have joined Ins stiiulird, and the 
only chiefs in attendance of any nol e are those who have 
accompanied Mahomed Atta Khan from ( aubul, together 
with the Ghilzye leaders SumudKhin Meet Alim Khui, 
and the Gooroo It would thus be in e isa ni ittc i by the 
detachment of a brigade to Dclili to break up tho insui 
gent force, and whether the lebtls fought or fled, the 
consequences would be almost of equal benefit with rcgaid 
to the restoration of tianquilhty But I anticipate a a civ 
serious aggravation of affairs if we illow the Pnnee to* 
remain unmolested for any length of time at Dehli, or to 
move from that place in the dmection of Candahar with 
the avowed puipose of attacking us. Our inactivity would 
not fail to be asenbed by the great body of the Ooloos to 
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an inability to act on the offensive, and an impression of 
this sort having once gained ground, the nitural oonse 
quenocs, in the present highly excited state of religious 
feeling, would be a geucial rise of the population against 
us”* 

Reason and experience uere both on the side of this 
aigumcnt, and llawlinson stited the cise cleirly and 
well But Nott took a soldici s mow of the question 
He aigued, that to send out i bn^ide at such a scisoii 
of the year, so f ii fioin its supports, would be to destioy 
hiB men in the held and to expose the city to the itl uks 
of the enemy * I (ouccne,” he wiotc m lejdy to H iw 
Imson’s htici, * tint tlu whole couiitij is m a stite of 
rebellion uid tint notluug but the speedy concentration 
of the ticKqis it this plu-c his saved the different detach 
ments from being destroyed m detail, and the city of 
Candahar from being besieged Because this 

yoimg rrmee is siid to have assembled 1000 or loOO 
followeis at x disttuiee of foity miles fiom C indaliai, it 
would, indeed, be truly absurd were I m the 'very depth 
of wintci, to scud a detachment vandenng about the 
country m search of the rebel fugitive, destroying my 
men amidst fiost md snow, killing the few emmge cattle 
a e have left, and thus bt lotillj disibltd \t the jnoper 
season fiom moMiig tei inihs in aii'^ diiection from the 
uty, or even ha^c tlv meins of falling baek, should that 
untortunatelj ever become nceeshu} t 

• M(\j 9 Jiatoltnsrn to Majm Gmnal Nott Januaiy 7t1i, 1842 
JlfA Co9 9np<mdenee 

General ^ott to Major Ravi in eon Janiuviy 8t/i, 1842 MS 
Corre»ptmdence There is a ohaiactenstic passage in this letter which 
IB woithy of quotation have m light to intufeie with the aflairo 

of the government of this country, lUid 1 never do — I ut in leftrence to 
that part of youi note where you biieak of politiral influence, I will 
oandidly tell you that these arc not times for roeie ceremony, and that 
onder present oircumstantes, and at a distance of 2000 milea from the 
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The moyements of the rebel army soon settled the 
•question bot^veen them No attempt having been made 
to dislodge the insurgent chiefs, they quietly moved down 
the valley of the Uighundab, md on the 12th oi January 
took post (m the river, about five miles to the west of the 
<jity of ( aiidali ir 

Gonciol Nott lost no time m moving out to attaek 
them Takmg with him five and a half icgiments of 
infantry, the Shihb Ist Ca^ ih^, a p^ity of Skinner’s 
Hoise, ind sixteen guns* a foiiuidihh body of tioop&, 
weik only m the mounted biaiith — lit made i foui 
hours march u\ei i few milts of tounti^, imd eame 
upon the enemy, t posted ne\} th^ fortified village of 

Beat of the Supieme Goverument, 1 thiuw responsil ility to the winds, 
and tell you that, in iny opinion, you have not h id tor bomo tune past, 
nor have you at piesent, one particle of political influence in this 
country 

* Her Maicaty h 40th Regiment ilic 2ud It th 38th, and a wing 
of the 4.nd Native Infantr} tiic sh ih e 5th Infantry , Anderson’s 
two tiooi B I f Hoi Be Artillery (Shah b) , Blood b Battery (Bombay Aitil 
lexy) , Leeson h and Haldane s Horse 

t The number of the enemy has been vanoubly staU 1 at all sorts of 
amounts tiom 5000 t 20 OOO Grenerul Nott in his ofiicial deqiatoh 
addressed to the Militai} Secietary, says Aftei a march of four 
houiB o\cr a very difiicult o uutry, 1 came in Bight of the rebel army, 
from fifteen to twenty thouBdiil men, drawn up m a stiong position on 
the right bank of the Urghundab * Major Bawliiisou says ** From 
what I mysolf saw, as well as from information I have received from 
pailies lu the enemy s camp, I should estimate their entire foroe at 
5000 — -f 00 of which aocompamed the chiefs fn m bir a band, whilst 
the othei 2000 jome<l from the Alekozye villagob ’ — Juunud ] 
There is nothing of which the historian ought to sjieak with less eonfi 
deuce than the * number of the enemy ’ Theio is nothing m re diffi 
cult to determine than the fact , and nothmg more likely to draw npon 
lum a large amount of acrimonious onticism, than his manner of stating 
it As a general propositun, I think it may be laid down that mili- 
iary commanders seldom under state the number of the enemy they 
Imvs beaten 
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Killarchuk, on the nght bank of the Urghundab The 
British troops crossed the nver, and at once ad\anocd in 
column of battahons, flanked by the artillery and camlry, 
to the attack. The action was of brief durotioii A1 
the end of twenty minutes, during which our guns and 
musketry, telling with deadly effect upon the heavy 
mosses of the enemy, were answered by a wild and 
ineffective fire from their nuiks, the rebel army waa in 
oonfubiou and flight The Ghilzyes fled in one direction , 
the Jaub<iz m aiiotlici , the pco])lc from the villages* 
hastened to their own honicb Atta Mahomed attempted 
to make a stand , but oui tioops moved foiwaid — larriod 
the -village liy stoim — and hlaiighteied eveiy man, woman, 
and cliild, within its w.ills Tlic Biitish line was then re- 
formed, and Atta Maliomed jaepared to meet a second 
attack But tlie eaviby, with two horse-artillory guns, 
weie now hlii)])ed upon tht enemy, who broke and fled 
in dism.iv , .iiid tin* linniiliation of Atta Mahomed and 
hiH pi nicely ally was complete f 

* ‘‘'I wu caijojh in advance of tbo villap' were lined by matchlock 
men — the hum ciowded the blope ol the tuf>))a upon which Killa-chuk 
18 built, aiid uecnpifd the cutiie bjiapc mteivoiiing between that villagt 
and Kohiiik, the hillocks adjomir,; which Utter ]>laco weie envered by- 
large niasRos of footmen rulle led Iroin the neigh houi mg villages to 
witness rather than to participate in the combat.” — [A/a/o» ItavUnaoiCa 
MS, JowrnuJ ] 

t Major Bawlinbun, in bis despatch of the 6tb of March, describes 
this affair ab a *‘biicf bkiimiNli.” (ieneial Nott bas described the 
action in a few picgnant scuteneeb A graphic account of it is to be 
found in Captain Nt ill’s of Four Ytain' Seme f tn the 

Boat. Captain Neill w<)s pieseiit os Adjutant of her klaiesty's 40th 
Regiment. He Rjieaks ol the affair as the* Rattle of Urghundab.” — 
‘*the fiist buccesB altei oui lecent disasteis at Caubul,” as it was. 
He addp " The vKtt>ry liaving been obtained over a foice so immensely 
Bupeiior to that w'hichwas opposed to it by tbeBntisii, most effectually 
damped the spirit of oui enemies in that jiaii of the couiitiy.” As 
Nott's force had sixteen guns, it can hardly be saia that tlic enemy’s 
force was immensely superior. 
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The Doiiranoo chiefs now began to throw off the mask. 
Tlitv moved dowm to the assistance of the rebel army 
but the b it tie had been fought before they could omve 
iijion the field, and they only came up in time to see 
their countrymen in panic flight* Sufdei Jung, Atta 
Mahomed, and the other rebel chiefs found an honour 
able ictugc m the Douranoe oa.mp, and fiom that time, 
they who had left Cmdahar as our fneiids, presented a 
fiont of o]»cn hostility to our authority t 

M(li/i Ahmed ams the headpiece of the Doiuanee 
piit\ Nott hid pionouncod him a triitoi % Kawlmson 

The Fnn s iim t 1 i\( I eon inchiied t Itsert to the British m 
the conise t th uti n Ih ind Tt| Mahoiuerl (the Siidar of the 
recioaut Tunhi/ wl o h 1 11 eii faced t a comiany the niutineeis after 
thui attack cii then British officers) had been lu c nsultatiou in the 
111 ining ab ut going over to the British camp The chiefs had some 
Husiicion of this, ind **whcn they saw Tej Mahomed detach himself 
they immediately acensed the Pnneo of treachery They talked, indeed, 
of seizing him upon whieh the boy, with his immediate iollowers, 
galloped off the field ’ — [Majji Jiawlmson'a MS Journal ] Tej 
Mahomed would have come in , but an inopportune shower of gra|)e 
from Blood's battery kept him at a discreet distance 

+ The Donranee chiefs were irritated against Atta Mahomed for pie 
cipitatmg the conflict with the Biitish They had been anxious to 
stand aloof until the issue of the Gaubul contest ciuld be more clearly 
seen by them 

$ On the 8th of January, the General wrote to Bawlinson *'I am 
Sony that I have n it the same confidence m Meerza Ahmed which you 
appear to have The force under this man has been in the immediate 
ncinity of Condahar foi the last mouth Why this has been permitted 
I know not He has a very consideiable body of men with him, botii 
horse and foot , and my information tells me that they ajre inereaiing 
daily and hourly You ought to bo the best judge cf this 

man’s flddity , but I believe him to be a tmitnr , and T should not be 
tnrpnsed to bear of his being joined by las expected eunfedentes and 
before twenty four hours marching off and forcing the young Fnnce 
Sekunder to aeoompany him Yet he is on the watch, and will play 
his game aocording to circumstances " — [General Nott to Mauer Raw 
hnaon Jaavmry 1 842 Mb Corre^omdenee ] The poeition of 
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had now ceased to believe in his fidelity; but he had 
never ceased to respect his talents. He knew him to be 
an Afghan of rare ability, and lie believed that the 
aagacity of the Meerza would not suffer him to doubt 
the difference between the power of liis countrymen and 
that of the British Government. But the Meerza hod 
sounded the depth of the difiiculties whicli sun'ounded us 
with no Httlo accuracy, and had estimated ariglit the 
nature of the crisis. He saw in the distaiu’o our com- 
pulsory abandonment of Afghanistan, and doubted the 
wisdom of leaguing himself with a declining cause. 

From the !30th of .laiiuaiy to the last day of February 
the T)onranet*B remained rncamjied in tlie neighbourhood 
of ('’aiidahar. Nothing but the genius of Meerza Ahmed 
could have kept together, throughout so long a sejison of 
comparative inactivity, all the discordant elements of that 
Dourunee force. The winter had set in with ils snowy 
accessories. Nott was unwilling to expose h^s troops to 
the severities of the winter season ; and tin* enemy seemed 
equally disinclined for war whilst the bm»w was on the 
ground. But during this ])eriud of sub])en(led hostUities 
veiy different were the occupations of the two contending 
forces — very different the feelings with which they con- 
templated the renewal of the struggle. The attitude of 
the British at tliis time denoted a consciousness of 
strength. There was no despondency — ^there was no 
excitement. Our officers and men, having nothing tc 
do in the field, fell back again into the ordinaiy routine 
of cantonment life, os though the country had never 
been convulsed or disturbed. They rode steeple-chases ; 
they played at rackets; they pelted one another with 
anow-balls. The dreadful snow which had destroyed the 

Heena Ahmed, and the near proepeot of hU defection, were among thi 
leasoni urged by the General in anpport of hie refiibal to quit the near 
aeighbour bc<od ii Gandahnr 
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Can )iil '11111} is only a plaything in the lianas of their 
biclhron at Laudahiii * 

Tilt cut 111}, oil the othorhond, were kept eontinually 
111 i state (f lestkss and absorbing aetivit} Meerza 
Ahmed siw the diiigei of suffering the Domanoo chiefs, 
disunited and jl dous ef cieh other is they weio, to 
dwell t o intently upon the embarrassments of their 
own ])esiti 11 He ^a\t then thoughts an outward 
diiection iiid b\ skilful minagement, kept them both 
fnm iihkiii^ jiLinituiely a general engagonrient with 
the liiiiish an 1 ii iii bie iking out into internal dis 
sc ns I ms f Mtci/i Ahmed alone, says Major Raw 
bus n, m tin misteih desjiiteh T have alreid} quoted, 
“could halt so long pieseiied union among the dis 
coidont elements of which this camp was composed, he 
alone could have managed, by the most caieful levenue 
air'mgements, to have supported the concomse which was 
assembled lound the stiudaid of Sufdcr Jung, he alone, 
peiha})S, could h ive ju evented the Dourauees from nsking 
an action in which they weie sure to be defeated, his 
measures throughout have been most skilful and well 
sustained The chiefs were, m the first place, sent to 
recruit in the different districts whore their influence 
chiefly prevailed levenue was raised in the usual form 
for the support of the troops in anticipation of the commg 
harvest, the ryots receiving an acquittance from Meeiza 

* iVedTc RecoUeettons There was, howeyer, comiiuutiidj htUe 
■now at Candahar It seldom has there long upon the ground 

f He was not, however, complete! j snooessfal. It woul 1 have been 
a miiade if he had been ** February 4 — There have 1)cen sevend 

sqnabhlee in the Duuranee camp aheady «Bt1y A quarrel took place 
between the Janbas and Popnlzyes regarding bhooaa, 2ndly Snfder 
Jnng ftll out with Meersa Ahmed, an 1 abuse I him for not spending hia 
mon^ fiedy on the Ghazees and drdly Ihc Janbaz have icgnlarly 
elean^ ont an lehakiye Khail m another dispute aboiit supplies 
Jfqfor Bawiimon'i ilf S Jownai ] 
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Aluned in caso the manngoment should continue in his 
iiands, and being assured that if our power preyailed we 
were too just to subject the cultivators to a double 
exaction; statements of the Shah’s connivance in the 
Caubul revolution were industriously circulated; in- 
cessant attempts were mode to tamper with our 
Hindostance troops (not altogether without success), 
and letters wore designedly thrown into our hands to 
render us sus])icious of such chiefs as adhered to us, 
whilst the most stringent mcasurcb vrere adopted to deter 
the villagers around the city from bringing supplies into 
Gandahor. Such was the line of policy pursued by 
Meerza Ahmed from the 20th of Januaiy to the 20th 
of Februaiy. In this interim General Nott had laid in 
five months’ supplies for the troops ; he liad repaired the 
fortifications to a certain extent ; and, intending on the 
12th of Februaiy to march out and attack the enemy, 
he had concurred in the advisability of disarming the 
population preparatoiy to the movement of our troops.* 
Severe weather, however, rendered a march impracti- 
cable at the time he meditated; and before it became 
sufficiently mild to enable him to take the field, the 
tactics of the enemy had undergone a total alteration 
in consequence of advices from CaubuL” 

But there were many circumstances at t.bi« time to 
•create imeasiness in the minds of those to whom was 
entrusted the direction of affairs at Gandahar. The 
garrison was not threatened with a scarcity of provisions; 
but fodder for the cattle was very scarce. The horses 

* M^jor Rawlinaon, prepantoxy to tbe oommenoement of the work 
sf diiarming, took a consiia of the inhabitants of the city, which 
gnatily alarmed the people^ as it was helieved to be onr intention to 
espd them. When it was found that they were only to be diaarmed, 
4hcj recovered their serenity, and labinltted veiy pitienlly to the 
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' ere becoming uuBervioealile f^m lack of nourishment , 
the sneep u cro bo miserably lean as to be scarcely worth 
julLug for food It was mtensely cold , and 'futl was so 
scaite that the luxuij of a wmter fire was deniz'd even 
to the sick Tlic hospitals had their inmates, but there 
uorc no medicines And above all, money was becoming 
so scarce, tint the most serious apjirehensions ^ere 
eutci tamed b} Mvjoi lluwlmson, who knew that there 
was 110 u c ijion of v u so serviceable as the money bag 
in such n countu is Afghanistan* Under such circum 
btuiccH ]1 ma) 1C idil> be supposed how anxiously the 
inn il of a convoy from the southward was looked for, 
and how nccessuy it seemed that the communications 
with Sindh should be opened m such a manner as to 
secure the airivil ol treasure ind supplies 

But whilst the hopes of the garrison were directed 
towards the comitiy to the southward, their thoughts, 
with fear and trembling, tinned themselves towards the 
North On the 2 l 8 t of February a messenger arrived at 
Gandohar, brmging a lettoi horn General Elphmstone 
and Major Pottmger, oidciing the evacuation of Can 
dahar and Khelat i Ghilzye t The original had been 

* ** February 11 — I am liecoming senuusly alarmed aboat money 
A lakh M the utmost that 1 shall be al le to raise from the Gandabar 
merchants, and with the most rigid ecou my tins will hardly last us to 
the end of March— the godowns the same time being opened to supply 
the troops It seems, therefore, absolute^ indispensable that the road 
should he opened from the south, either by Outram or ourselves — 
IMqjor BawliiimtCt MS Journal] 

t **Febi uary 21 — Two Gossids reached me to»day from Leech, one 
with letters of the Idth and 15th, the other with letters of the 17ih. 
Mndosed wae a oopy of a letter addressed to me by M^or Genersl 
Elpbisstone and M^or Pottinger, lequesting me to intunate to H^or^ 
^Oenenl Nott their wish that he would eraonate Candaliar and Khalat- 
i-GhiLqpe, m pursuance of the agreemeat entered into at Oanbnl for ths 
jwtoxu of our troops to India. This kilter appears to be gendne, but I 
isoiaot eonsider it in any way hmding on ua. and Ibr the reasona slatad 
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mtten nearly two months before ; and that whidi now 
reached M%jor Bawlinson was a copy forwarded by Leech 
from Ehelat-i-Ghilzye.* There was no doubt in Raw- 
linson's mind about the genuine character of the docu- 
ment ; but he could not bring himself to recognise for a 
moment the obligations which it was intended to im- 
pose upon him. He could not, however, help perceiving 
that the turn which political affairs had taken in Caubul 
placed him in a strange and anomalous position. Shah 
Soojah was now the recognised sovereign of Afghanis- 
tan, ruling by the consent and with the aid of the Baruk- 

in my letter to (General Nott of the 1st instant, I still oonoeive that we 
are best consulting the interests of government in maintaining onr posi- 
tion pending the receipt of further instructions from Calcutta 

The question regarding Shah Soojah is very perplexing. He is cer- 
tainly nominally at the head of the government, and we can no longer 
he supposed to be here in support of his authority. Still, however, a*, 
month sooner or later in retiring can make little difference, and it 
seems to me indispensable that some definite arrangements, approved of 
by government, should be entered into for the future administration of 
the province before we withdraw our troops.*’ — [Major Rawlifuon^t 
MS. Journal.] 

* It ran thus : " VaubiU, 25th Dfoember^ 1841.— Sin, — ^It having 
been found neeessary to conclude an arrangement, founded on that of 
the late Sir W. H. Macnaghten, for the evacuation of Afghanistan by 
onr troops, we have the honour to request that you will intimate to the 
officer commanding at Oandahar our wish that the troops now at that 
place and at Khclat-i-Ghilrye, together with the BritiA authorities* 
and troops within your jurisdiction, should return to India at the 
earliest convenient season. Newab Jubbar Khan, who is the bearer of 
this letter, will render you all the astistanoe in his power. He has 
been appointed Governor of Candahar on the part of the existing 
government. 

**E. POTTIHORU. 

**W. E. ELPHrnsToirs, M.-G 

** P.S.— If you require two or three days to make your prsparatioosr 
you must not remain in the dtj, but proceed to your cantonment. 
Whatsvsr yon are obliged to leave behind, you will make over to the 
Jfewab Jubbar Khan.** 
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2^0 oniefe ; and it could no longer be said that the pre- 
sence of the British troops was neoesaary to the support 
of the Suddo^e Kings. The Dourauee chiefs saw this 
as plainly as Rawlmson ; and they did not fail to take 
advantage of the circumstance. ’!^ey now endeavoured 
to reason the British out of Candahar when they found 
it difficult to expel them; and Rawlinson and Nott 
found it less easy to rebut their arguments than to repel 
their assaults 

On the 23rd of February, Bawhnson received a packet 
of letters from the Douranee camp, the contents of which 
supphed much food for earnest reflection. Sufder Jung 
and the Douranee chiefs wrote to the British agent, set- 
ting forth that, as it had always been declared that the 
British merely occupied the country in support of Shah 
Soojah, and as the Shah was now recognised by the 
chiefs and the people, and had no longer any need of 
our support, it was incumbent upon us to withdraw from 
the oountxy. If, it was added, the British would now 
consent to retire from Candahar, an unmolested passage 
to Quettah would be guaranteed to them ; but that, if 
they insisted on maintaining their position, they must 
expect that the fate of the Caubul army would be tbeira 
Meerza Ahmed, in a pnvate letter to Bawlinsou, be- 
sought him to retire before the whole Douranee nation 
rose against the BritisL But perhaps the most impor 
tant of the letters brought in that morning, was one from 
*Shah Soojah to Prince Timour, to the following efiect : 
" You must understand that the disturbances which you 
have, no doubt, heard of at Caubul, have been a contest 
between the followers of Islam and the unbelievera 
Now that the affair is decided, all the Afghans have 
tendered their allegiance to me^ and recognised me as 
King. It is necessaiy that you ehould keep me doly m- 
fiirmed of all proceedings in your government ; and rest 
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iflBured of my fiivour and afifection.*’ When RawlinBon 
took this letter to the Shaz-zadah Timour, the Prince at 
once dedazed it to be a forgery ; but the British officer 
knew how to decypher stranger characters than those 
of a Persian DmtrKhvi^ and to decide upon the authen- 
ticity of far more perplexing scriptures. Rawlinson's 
practised eye saw at once that the document was a 
genuine one. 

The letter from the chiefs demanded an answer ; and 
Bawlinson now took cotmsel with the General. The 
hour for decision had arriTed. It became them to look 
their position boldly in the face, and to shape their 
course for the future. Nott was not a man to listen 
patiently to the language of insolent dictation from the 
Af ghan ohiefr. He had already made up his mind to 
maintain his position at all risks, pending the receipt 
of instructions from India issued subsequently to the 
receipt by government of intelligence of the Envoy's 
murder.* Bawlinson was of the same opinion. So he 
drew up a letter to the Douranee bhiefii, setting forth 
that, as there was every reason to believe that Shah 
Soojah was acting imder compulsion, and that he in 
reality, in spite of existing appearances, desired the sup- 
port of the British, it would not become the latter to 
withdraw from A^hanistan before entering into a final 
explanation with the King. He drew the attention of 

* ** 1 kava only to repeat,” wrote Qeneral Nott, on fiie 28id of 

February, in reply to Miyor jliawlineon's official letter on the lahjeot of 
the evaooation orders received from Caubul, **that 1 will not treat 
with any person whatever for the retirement of the British troops from 
until I shall have received instractions from the Sapreme 
Government. The letter signed *Eldred Pottinger* and * W. K. Bl- 
phinstone* may, or may not, be a forgery. 1 oonoeive that these 
offioere were not free agente at Oanhnl ; and therefioe their letter or 
entier can have no weight with me.” — Owrvmf mA m tt .'l 
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the chiefs to the difference of our positions at Caubul 
and Gandahar — said that any attempt to expel us by 
force must inevitably fail — and recommended the Dou- 
lunees to refi'ain from engaging in unprofitable hos- 
tility. But he added, that the British had no desire to 
conquer the country for themselves — ^that the Gandahar 
army was only waiting for instructions from govern- 
ment — and he believed it was the desire of that govern- 
ment to restore to Shah Soojah the imcuntrolled exercise 
of his authority, and to be guided by the provisions of 
a new treaty which would probably be negotiated be- 
tween the two states.* On the following day,+ the 
despatch of the letter having been delayed by the 
difficulty of finding a trustworthy messengor, Bawlinson 
added a postscript, setting forth that intelligence had 
since been received, which clearly demonstrated that 
the Shah was little more than a prisoner in the hands 
of the Barukzyes ; and he added, that forces were on 
their way frxim India to avenge the murder of the 
Envoy. 

The activity of Rawlinson, at this time, was imoeasing. 
He exerted himself, and often with good success, to de- 
tach different tribes from the rebel cause ; and was con- 
tinually coiresponding both with the chiefs in the Dou- 
ranee camp and in the neighbouring villagea It was 
his policy to draw off the Barukzyes from the Douranee 
confederacy, and to stimulate the Douranees against the 
Barukzyes, by dedaring that the Shah was a mere instru- 
ment in t^ hands of the latter. It was debated, indeed, 
whether the Douranees could not be induced to move off 
to Caubul for the rescue of the King, j; 

* Jfqfor RawUiutm't MS, Journal, 

t Febnisxy 28 . 

t '*! kavv been for eome dnye poet in oominonication with fle 
Bnrokiye tribe, and have^ I bdieve^ enoeeeded in detadung them fifsei 

a2 
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But, in spito of these and other favourable indicationB, 
it appeared, both to the military and political chief at 
Candahar, that it was necessary now to strike some 
vigorous blow for the suppression of the insunrection and 
tlic maintenance of our own security. So Nott deter- 
mined to attack the enemy ; and Kawlinson, after many 
misgivings, to expel the Afghans from the city. This 
movement he had boon painfully contemplating all 
through the month of February ; and now, at the be- 
ginning of March, he believed that he could no longer 
postpone, with safety, the accomplishment of this horsl^ 
butneoessaiy, measure of defence.* All doubts regarding 
the wishes of the Indian Government had been, by thh 
time, set at rest by the receipt of a copy of a letter 
addressed by the Supreme Government to the Gom> 

the Bonnnee confederal^. They had deserted their Tillages and gone 
off to the desert ; hot, on a promise of proteotion, hsTe now retomed, 
and bound themselTes to adnut none of the enemy^s horse within theh 
borders. Tlie Alekosyes of the Urghandab also propose to enter into 
the same engagements ; and if we can fiurly detach these two poweiinl 
tribes, the Douranee cause must, I should think, expire of an atroj^y. 
. . . Timonr suggests that he ehouid endeavour to get the Donranee 
chiefs to march on Oauhul, in order to release the Rhah from the 
Bamksyes, feigning that he has received his father's iastrnotions to 
this effect ; and I see no objection to such an attempt being made. I 
also hear that the Gaubul Janbaz insist on proceeding to the north, and 
that Heerza Ahmed has the greatest diffioulty in lestiaining them.** — 
Jlawlifuon*s AfS. Jowmal j 

* ** March. l.-^The General now has made up his mind to take the 
field ; and, after considering the case fully, I have determined that the 
Afghans must be tamed out of the city. It is not as if the present 
affair were a mere transient disturbance. We are engaged in a regular 
national war, and Ontram does not anticipate that we ahall be able to 
take the field in snffioient fbioe to put down all oppodtion before next 
winter. We must, therefore, look forward to a protracted straggle at 
Omdahar all through the sommer ; and the seoailty of the dty appean 
to me, under anoh oiroumetanoea, indispensable.'*— ffmsfoMOis'f 
MS. Jountaf.l 
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mander-in-Chief on the 28th of JanuBry, in which letter 
the continued occupation of Gandahar was i^ken of aa 
an event which the Britiah-lndian Goyemment believed 
would be conducive to the intereats of the state : and it 
afforded no small pleaaure to Nott and Rawlinson to find 
how completely they had anticipated the wishes of the 
Governor-General and his CounciL 

On the 3rd of March, Kawlinson began to clear the dty 
of its Afghan inhabitants.* Inspecting the census he had 
made, and selecting a few who were to be permitted to 
remain — ^peaceful citizens, as merchants, followers of 
useful trades, and a few members of the priesthood, he 
expelled the remainder of the Afghan inhabitants — in all, 
about 1000 families. No resistance was offered. The 
work was not completed before the close of tlio 6th. The 
municipal authorities performed their duties so remisdy, 
that it was necessaiy to tell off on officer and a party of 
Sepoys to each district, to see that the clearance was more 

* A wieek before, a atrong conviction of the necessity of the measors 
had forced itself upon his mind. But he was only too willing to post- 
pone the execution of it On the 22nd of February be wrote : **Ths 
Moollahs are now again stirring themsolves, and I have very good 
grounds fur supposing a large quuitity of arms to be concealed. I 
almost fear that affairs are approaching that state when, for onr inune- 
diate safety, we shall be obliged to incur the odium of expelling tbs 
Moollaba and Afghans fiem the city It is not that these people csn 
do us any serious injury within the city ; but the probability of an in- 
snnreotion inside the walls simultaneonsly with thedistnrbanoesontaide^ 
gives ounfidence to Meeria Ahmed's party and dispirits onr Paraewan 
adberenta. It is to be considered, however, tl^t if we expel the 
Afghans and retain the Paraewans, we shall embitter the natioBSl feel- 
ing against us with the rumour of sectarian animosity, ^ shall, 
morsovsr, saerifioe the Bheesh party in the event of our ntiremenib 
The nopi ohvious nsesssity of self-preservation eonld ahme^ I think, 
waimnt saeh a oouie^ and I eannot doubt but that it is ay duty to 
tiBiporiss aa long aa prodiDW wffl sdmiA'’--{ifq^ 

/oumaA] 
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effeotually performed. Some 5000 or 6000 people woi'o 
driven out of the city. Eveiy exertion was made to 
render the measure as little oppressive as possible ; but 
the expulsion of so many citizens from their homes could 
not be altogether free from cruelty and injustice* 

The city having thus been cleared of all its suspected 
inhabitants, Nott, on the 7th of March, took the field, 
with the main body of his troops. The 40th Queen’s — 
the 16th, 38th, 42nd, and 43rd regiments of Native 
Infantry — a wing of one of the Shah’s regiments — all the 
cavalry in the force, and sixteen guns, went out against 
the enemy. The 2nd regiment of Native Infantry, with 
two regiments and a wing of the Shell’s foot, remained 
behind for the protection of the city. All the gates of 
the city, but the Herat and a part of the Shikarpoor 
gate, were blocked up, and Candahar was believed to be 
secure against the assaults of the whole Douranee force. 

As Nott advanced, tho enemy, who had been hovering 
about the neighbourhood of Candahar, retired before him. 
He crossed the Tumuk and advanced upon the Urghundab 
in pursuit of them ; but they shrank from meeting our 
bayonets, and it was long before they even ventured to 
come within reach of our guna Tho artillery then told 
with such good effect on the dense masses of the enemy, 
that they were more than ever disinclined to approach us. 
On the 9th, however, there seemed some proq)ect of a 
general action. The enemy’s footmen were posted on a 
range of hills, and, as our column advanced, they saluted 

* **No doubt mndi propertj bai been laorifioed in esnyiiig the 
meuure info effeot ; but we have done all in our power to alleviate the 
evil. Valuable property, which the people were unable to take away 

with them, has been tranaftrred to the safe keeping of the ffindooe and 
merohanta who have nmained, and the grain is to be all taken ehaige 
of by the eommiamtiat, reoeipte in money being granted by us to the 
owners.**— [ifq^ ihnsiMUOo** MS, JtmmaL] 
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UB with a Yollej from their matQhloGks. The light oom- 
pauieB of the 40th Queen's and 16th Native lufimtry, 
under Captain F. White, of the former regiment, were 
sent forward to storm the hills on the right ; and the 
(Tronadiers of the 40th, under Lieutenant Wakefield, per- 
formed the same good service on the ascents to the left. 
The hills were soon cleared ; and the enemy's cavalry 
were then seen drawn up in front of our columna Their 
line extended across the plain ; their right resting upon a 
range of high ground, and their left on a ruined fort, built 
on a high scaqied mound.* Hoping to draw them within 
his reach, the General now kept his guns quiet. But they 
were not inchned to meet us in the field. They were 
planning another game. 

Whether it had been the original design of the Dou- 
ranee chiefs to draw Nott’s army out of Candahar, and to 
strip the city of its defences ; or whether, awed by the 
magnitude of the force which the General had taken 
out with him, they slirunk from the conflict, waa not 
at first vexy apparent, t But it subsequently became 
known to the British authorities that the stratagem 
was planned by the subtle understanding of Meerza 
Ahmed. The enemy, after the skirmish of the 9th 
instant, retired before our advancing battalions, and, 
industriouEdy epreading a report that they purposed to 
attack Nott’s camp during the night, recrowd the 
river and doubled back upon Candahar. Up to this 
time the city had remain^ perfectly quiet; and the 
minds of the British authorities had not been disturbed 

* Oa^mNMiMeooUtOiomof SmviotiaikeMaMt, 

+ **Tlie plu of cmtiwng the Ctanenl to TdooUuun, delajing him 
there by keeping e body of hone in hie rioinity, and then donUiag 
bnok on the town, vne all preoonoerted by lleeraa Ahmed ; and on the 
night of the atteek erery riiief in the eoentry wna proarn t ezeapt the 
Koonyoa.’'— [Jfi^ AnoKneonV M8. 
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by any thoughts of coming danger. But on the morning 
of the 10th it 'was seen that a number of Afghan foot- 
men had come down during the preceding night and taken 
poBseasion of old Gandahar. Rawlinson at once des- 
patched three messengers to Nott’s camp, to inform him 
that the enemy had doubled back m his roar, and that 
it was apparently their intention to attack the city. 
His suspicions were soon confirmed. His scouts brought 
him intelligence to the effect that the Douranee army 
was to concentrate during the day, before Gandahar, and to 
attack it in the course of the night. All day long the 
numbers of the enemy continued to increase, and at sunset 
Sufdor Jung and Meerza Ahmed arrived and posted 
themselves m the cantonmenta Night came on with 
pitchy darkness ; and the garrison could not trace the 
movements of the enemy. They had no blue hghts — ^no 
fire-balls — no means of casting alight beyond the defences 
of the city. The Ghazees were swarming close to the 
walls ; and at eight o'clock they commenced the attack. 
They had heaped up some faggots at the Herat gate ; and 
now they fired the pile. They had poured oil on the 
brushwood, and now it blazed up with sudden fuiy.* Hie 
gate itself ignited as readily as tinder, and the flames now 
lit up the mass of white turbans, the gleaming arms, 
the coloured standards, which had before been only seen, 

* The ({ate hod been oloeed for the night. Lieutenant Cooke was on 
guard, and was endeavouring to trace the movements of the enemy in 
the distance, when a villager drove his donkey, loaded with brush- 
wood, over the bridge and demanded admission. Ho was to'd the gate 
would be ii|iened for no one ; upon which he growled out a mulediction, 
and tossing the brushwood on the ground, nid he would leave it then 
for the nightb and take it into the town in the morning The villageir, 
having reorossed the bridge with his donkey, dived among the ruined 
huts opposite the Herat gate, and was out of shot in a moment. At 
the same instant flames burst forth from the brushwood, and the gate 
was flred. 
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iu scattered glimpses, by the momentaxy light of the 
kindled match of the Afghan jezails.* 

Desperate wae the attack of the Ghazees, and steady 
the resistance of the garrison. A gun upon the bastion 
poured in its deadly shower of grape among the besiegers; 
and the guard kept up a heavy fire from the ramparts. 
But the Ghazees pressed on with desperate resolution. 
The success of their first movement had given them con- 
fidence and courage ; and now they were tearing down 
the blazing planks with intrepid hands, fearless of the 
red-hot bars and hinges of the falling gate. Many of 
them, intoxicated with bang, were sending up the fearful 
yell of the Afghan fanatic, and rushing upon death with 
the eagerness of the martyr. Others were calling upon 
Prince Timour to come out and win Paradise by aiding 
the cause of the true believers. At one time it seemed 
that victoiy would declare itself on the side of the in- 
furiated multitude that was surging round the city walls. 
But there were men within the city as resolute, and far 
more steady and collected in thoir resolution, than the 
excited crowds beyond it, who were hungering alter our 
destruction. Mi\jor Lane commanded the garrison. Raw- 
linson was there to counsel and to aid him. They brought 
down the gun from the bastion, and planted it in the 
gateway. They brought another from the citadel to its 
support They strengthened the point of attack with 
fresh bodies of infantry, and called out all the water- 
carriers to endeavour to extinguish the flames. But 
more serviceable even than these movements was one 
which opposed a solid obstacle to the entrance of the 
besieging multitude. They brought down from the Cmn- 
missariat godowns a number of grain-bags^ and piled* them 

* See tilt letter-prtM to Idoat Battniix't adminblo dimwingt of tk» 
SoiDtiy and CottniiMt of Aikkanivtnu. 
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up at the Duming gate. About nine o'clock the gate fell 
outwards, and then a party of Ghazees climbed the lofty 
barricade of grain-bags, as men weary of their liveh. 
Many fell dead or desperately wounded beneath the 
heavy fire of our musketiy. Spirited was the attack — 
spirited the defence. The fate of Candahar seemed to 
tremble in the balance. For three more hours the 
Ghazees renewed, at intervals, the assault upon the gate- 
way ; but they could not make good their entrance to the 
city ; and at midnight they drew off in despair. 

Whilst this desperate struggle was going on at the 
Herat gate of the city, attempts had l)een made upon 
the Shikarpour and Gaubul gates. But the enemy could 
not fire the brushwood they had collected. The garrison 
were too prompt and alert It appears that Meerza 
Ahmed, confident of the success of the attack upon the 
Herat gate, had arranged that a given signal should 
announce this success, and that then he should proceed 
to the assault of the Eedgah gate loading to the oitadeL 
But when at midnight the attack was finally repulsed, a 
council of war was held. Baffled in their attempts on 
the city, the angiy fanatics lovcllod the most violent 
reproaches against Meerza Ahmed, and were with dif- 
ficulty restrained from laying violent hands on the man, 
who, they declared, had betrayed them into an attempt 
which had sacrificed the lives of hundreds of true be- 
lievers, and ended only in failure and disgrace. It is 
said that the Ghazees lost six hundred men in the 
attempt. They were busy until daybreak in carrying 
off the dead. 

It is not to be doubted that, during that night of 
the 10th of March, Candahar was in imminent danger 
Had the city fallen into the hands of the enemy at this 
time, it is doubtful whether Nott's force, on its return, 
would have succeeded in recapturing it The troops had 
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^ne out without tents, and were insufficientlj supplied 
>7ith ammunition. Eveiything, indeed, was against them ; 
and even if the courage and constancy of the force had 
prevailed at last, success could have been achieved only 
after an immense sacrifice of life. That the General was 
out-mancouvred, is plain. But it may be doubted whether 
ho is fairly chargeable with the amount of indiscretion 
which has been imputed to him. It has been said that 
ho left the city unprotected. But as he was to have 
engaged the enemy himself in the open country, and all 
sources of internal danger had been removed by the 
expulsion of tho Afghans and tho disarming of the other 
inhabitants, it was confidently believed that the troops 
left m the city were more than sufficient for its defence. 
It must, however, be acknowledged that Nott was lament- 
ably Ignorant of tho movements of tho enemy, who doubled 
back m his rear without raising a suspicion of their designs 
in the British camp. But this is no now thing in Indian 
warfare. To be ignorant of the intentions of the 
enemy is the rule, not the exception, of Indian genend- 
ship. Our intelligence-department is always so miserably 
defective, that we lose the enemy often as suddenly 
as we find him, and are either runnmg ourselves unex- 
pectedly upon him, or suffering him to slip out of our 
hands. 

General Nott re-entered Candahar on the 12th of 
March. The repulse which the insurgents had received 
at the city gate gave a heavy blow to their cause. It 
brought disunion into the Douranee /samp, and made 
the Ghazees denounce the chiefs who had plunged them 
into disaster, and resolve to forswear tho perilous trade of 
fimaticism which brought so much suffering upon them. 
The ryots, who had joined the standard of the true 
believen, now returned in numbers to their peaceful 
avocatiosui ; and Migor Rawlinaon exerted himself to the 
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utmost to re-asBure the public mind, and restore peace 
and prospenty to the surrounding villages* As the 
month advanced there were many encouraging signs of 
the approaching dissolution of the Dourance camp borne 
of its components were already talking of moving off to 
Caubul , and it was said that Meerza Ahmed had sent his 
fiimily to the capital preparatory to retreating m that 
direction himself 

But there is never anything sustuned and consistent 
in Afghan pohtics The appearances of to d ly belli the 
appearances of yesterday, and are again Buccceded by 
varied symptoms to morrow The Dourance chiefs at one 
time seemed to be on the pomt of a general disruption , 
and then, after the lapse of a few days, they met m 
council, and cooling down under a shower of mutual 
reproaches, swore solemn oaths to be ti ue to each other, 
and to league themselves together for another attack 
upon the Fennghees At the end of the third week of 
March they were again upon the move Upon the 24th, 
they were within a short distance of KiUachuk, where 
Nott had before attacked them On this day the Purse- 
wan Janbaz attempted to renew certun negotiations, 
which they had imtiated a few days before, but which had 
been coldly received They offered to quit the Douranee 
camp and to move off to Caubul, if a month’s pay were 
given them to defray their expenses on the march But 
Nott mdignantly rejected the proposal I will never 
give them,” he wrote to Rawhnson, ** one rupee , and if I 
can ever get near them I will destroy them to a man It 
18 my wish that no oommumcations shall be held with 

* The Ghueee had eo damaged the evaal banke, that tha izngation 
waa destiojed, and there waa emy proapeet of a fhilure of the orqpa ; 

hut through Bawhnaon'a agewu the people of the Uri^undab wen 
indnoed to labour at their repair, and in a abort tune the waten began 
again to flow in their aeouatomed ooiirae 
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them. They have murdered our people, and plundered 
the country.*’* 

On the following day, our troops again encountered the 
enemy in the field. A brigade under Colonel Wymer had 
been sent out, partly to clear the country on the Gandahar 
side of the Urghundab from the Douranee horse, who 
were threatening our position, and partly to relieve the 
garrison, which was straitened for forage, by sending out 
the camels tt> graze in the open country. Wymer took 
\iith him three regiments of infantry, a troop of horse 
artillery, and a party of some four hundred mounted men. 
Tn the neighbourhood of Baba-Wullee the Douranee horse 
crossed the river — 3000 strong — to attack him. Having 
sent a messongor to C’andahar to inform the General of 
his position, Wymer prepared to defend himself. He had 
to guard his cattle as well as to fight the enemy ; and the 
former necessity greatly crippled his movements. Weak, 
as the Condahar detachments always were, in the mounted 
branch, he found himself at a disadvantage opposed to 
the large bodies of the enemy’s horse, who now appeared in 
his front. Our Hindostanee cavalry were driven in by the 
Douranees under Saloo Khan, who gallantly charged 
our squaroB.t But the fire of our guns and the volleys of 

* General NtM to Major Rawlineon * Martk 25, 1842. [MB. Cor- 
reapondence.^ 

t ** In the charge of the horse under Saloo Khan, when after driving 
baok our cavalry they were stopped by the fiie of the gnns and the light 
company of the 38th, which had been thrown out in advance, Tar 
llahom^ of Dehrawat, who was Saloons nepheif, fell, and in another 
part of the field, Hnbeeb-ooUah, Akhond-xadeb, and Mahomed Raheen, 
Noonye, were wounded. The total loss of the enemy in killed and 
wounded I estimate^ from all I could learn on the field and from the 
viUagun^ at about 150. We bad a few men killed and some fhrtj 
wounded Amongst the latter are two cavalry officers^ Ghamherlaini^ 
and Tiaven of the 2nd. The Douranee horse oame on more boldly on 
this oooaiion than thoy had ever been seen to do balbro. Some of tho 
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our muBketiy soon checked the audacity of the Afghan 
horsemen ; and the affair became one of distant skirmishes. 
But, in the mean while, the roar of our artillery had been 
distinctly heard at Gandahar, and Nott had moved out to 
the support of Wymer's brigade. The Douranees were 
still surrounding our camp, when the General, with the 
reinforcing brigade, entered the valley. What the men 
who followed Nott then saw, is described as a beautiful 
spectacle,” which will not readily be forgotten.* The 
bright afternoon sun shed its slant rays upon the sabres 
of the enemy, and lit them up like a burning forest Our 
infantiy were drawn up in a hollow square covering a 
crowd of camels; the horse ortilleiy guns, which had 
done such good service before, were playing gloriously, 
under Turner's direction, upon the dense bodies of the 
enemy's horse, whom their heavy fire kept at a cautious 
distance. **And just as General Nott,*' adds an eye- 
witnea8,t **with the reinforcements came in sight, Lieu- 
tenant Ghamberlaine, of the Bengal service, an officer in 
the Shah's cavalry, who at the head of a small party had 
charged the enemy, was driven back, and, emerging from 
a cloud of dust, formed in rear of the infantiy, with the 
loss of a few men killed, himself and many of his party 
wounded — ^but not without having given very batisfactoiy 
proofs of his power as a swordsman, albeit his treacherous 
weapon had broken in his hand.'' As our reinforcing 
regiments approached, the enemy retired ; and our cavalry 

38th SepojB, indeed, reoeired aabie-cute from our honemen ; but they 
cannot ■tend our artillery or miuketry fire. They had been bo taunted 
with eowardico, that they resolred to have one oonfliot with ne before 
they quitted the yiciiiity of Gandahar, and had not rdnfrroemente gone 
oat, they would have aueteined, I doubt not, a muoh heavier Iobb, by 
inm.Tcmg repeated ohaigee on different parte of the camp during the 
afternoon .** — [Major MawUnton^s MS, Journal.] 

* Captam NeUPa JiaeoUetthna of Sarviea, 
t Captain KeiU. 
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were quite useless.* The Douranee oamp had been left 
standing, and Nott, though the day was far advanoed,wa 0 
eager to cross the river and attack it ; but the guns could 
not be brought down to the bank without great labour, 
and the fords were well-nigh impracticable. So Nott 
determined to withdraw the brigade to Gandahar for the 
night, leaving Wymer in position, and to return on the 
following morning to disperse the Douranee horse. 

On the morning of the 26th, Nott went out again, with 
the brigade that had accompanied him on the preceding 
day, to the banks of the Urghundab ; but the enemy had 
struck their camp during the night ; and as soon as day 
broke, the Douranee horse had moved off and dispersed 
themselves in different bodies. So the General returned 
to Gandahar ; whilst Golonel Wymer re-halted in the 
valley to graze his cattle, unmolested and secure. Baw- 
linson remained in the valley throughout the day, " visit- 
ing the different villages, conversing with the MooUahs 
and head-men, and endeavouring to restore confidence. 
Imprecations against the Ghazees were general in every 
village, and the damage which had been caused by their 
depredations was evidently very great.” t 

The result of this affair was a growth of fresh disunion 
in the Douranee oamp. The chiefis accused each other of 
cowardice, and all as^ed Meerza Ahmed with measure- 
leas abuse. But tidings were now coming in, both firom 
the north and the south, which went some way to comfort 
and re-assure them. It was currently reported in their 

* A few e^wadxeDB at dngooni^** wrote BaWlinson iu hie Jornnal. 
" would have iwepi the Donnnee korae from the field ; aa it wae, thegr 
were permitted to le-eroee the lirer almoet enmoleeted.** 

t Jfoifor RoHoUmacuCB MS. Jouirwal. Bawlineon adde : **Oar own 
oamp-fbllow«% I also fimnd, had oommitled extenaive iaTage% ead 
when 1 endeafoored to pe r auad e the people that oiir tioqpa were thm 
Ar their proteetioii, they oaifaniily answered that thsy'knew aeS 
whether thsy had moot to frar from their friends or their enesucs.** 
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oamp that Ghuznee had capitulated. Tbie iutelligenoe 
had been received some days before by the British officers 
at Candahar, and had not been disbelieved. On the 31st 
of March, a letter from Major Leech, at Khelat-i-Ghilzye, 
was received by Nott at Candahar, and though it an- 
nounced the fall of Ghuznee only on native authority, it 
seemed to divest the fact entirely of all atmosphere of 
doubt. It appeared, from the statements that reached 
Candahar, that Ghuznee had boon invested by an over- 
whelming force, and that, after holding oiit for some 
weeks, the garrison had been reduced more by a want of 
water than by the attacks of the enemy. It was reported, 
that before the arrival of orders from Caubul for the 
evacuation of the place, the town of Ghuznee had been 
taken by the surrounding tribes — “that the Hindoos of 
the Bazaar wore all killed, fighting on our side — ^that 
Tolmer, during the two months he was in the Balia 
Hissar, paid a daily sum for his provisions, water, and 
wood — that Shumshoodeen was the bearer of orders from 
the British at Caubul to give up the fortress— that the 
failure of water was the reason that made him agree to 
vacate the upper citadel on the 8th instant— that the 
mass of Ghazees did not respect the treaty formed, with a 
guarantee given to Palmer by Shumshoodeen, but attacked 
our garrison, and they only 400 strong, on their leaving 
the citadel, killing 100 and losing many themselves — ^that 
Palmer now wanted a guarantee for the safety of the 
officers, and that this being given, they surrendexud them- 
selves witli two or three European females.”^ At the 
same time, Leech reported that he was in possession of a 
letter, bearing the seal of Shumshoodeen Khan, and 
addressed to the Shamal^e chiefs, exhorting them to 
assemble and march on Ehelat-i-GhUzye, and holding out 

« Jr<^ Lece/i to Oenenl NoU: March 8^ 

1842. M& 
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to them hopes of honour and wealth to be conferred 
upon them by the King and Ameen oollah Khan, if they 
Buoccedod m capturing the place , and promismg himsel]^ 
upon the breakmg up of the snow, to march down upon 
it " with fort dostrojmg guns and an army ci owned with 
victory 

The tidmgs of the fall of Ghuzneo were most cala- 
mitously true The foit^csB, whieh the English had taken 
with so mueh difficLiltj, and the eipture of which had 
been proeliimcd k) mueh pomp, was now in the 
hands of the eneim 1 he slight outhuc of the melancholy 
evenis which hil ended m the destruction of the gamson 
and the eiptivity rf the surviving officers, which Leech 
had sent from Khel it i Ghilzye, ^as substantially cor- 
rect The enemy appoart 1 before Ghuznee on the 20th 
of November On the same day snow began to fall 
Maclaren’s brigade was then advancmg from Candahar, 
and the enemy, expecting its appearance m their neigh- 
bourhood, dicw off tiieir mvcsting force , but they soon 
reappeared again Maclaren s retirement gave them new 
heart , and on the 7th ot December they collected again, 
in increased numbers aiouud the walls The gamson 
were now completely enlaced The city was m their 
possession, but they could not stir beyond it Soon,, 
however, they lost even that The inhabitants under- 
mmed the walls, and admitted the enemy from without 
On the 16th of December, through tho subterraneaD 
aperture which tho townspeople had made, the enemy 
streamed m by thousands The city waa now no longer 
tenable The gamson shut themselves up m the citadel 
The winter now set m with appalling seventy The 
Sq;>oyB, kept constantly on the alert, sunk beneath the 
paralyBing cold. Bravely as they tned to bear up agamit 
the tnal was beyond theur physical capacity to endura. 
The deep snow was lying on the ground, it was often 
tOL. in K 
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falliug heavily when the Sepoys wore on their cold night- 
watoh. The mercury in the thermometer had fallen 
many degrees below zero. Mon who had spent all their 
lives on the burning plains of Hindostan, and drunk their 
tepid water out of vessels scorched by the fierce rays of 
the Indian sun, were now compelled to break the ice in 
the wells before they could allay their thirst. Fuel was 
so scarce, that a single seer* of wood was all that each 
man received in the day to cook his dinner and keep off 
the assaults of the mysf crious enemy that wos destroying 
them. They were on half-rations ; and the scanty pro- 
visions that were served out to them were of such a 
quality that only severe hunger could reconcile them 
to it Numbers of them were carried into hospital 
muierably frost-bitten The northern climate was doing 
its work. 

The A^hans, in the mean while, in possession of the 
oity, oontinued to harass the garrison in the citadel, by 
firing upon them whenever they showed their heads above 
the walls. This continued till the middle of the month 
of January, when, it appears, that some suspension of 
hostilities supervened. It was believed that the English 
at Caubul had entered into a treaty with the Afghan 
Sirdars ; and that Shumshoodeen Khan would shortly 
arrive with orders from the existing government to assume 
possession of the placo. Weeks, however, passed away, 
and the new governor did not make his appearance, t 
About the middle of February he airived, and summoned 
Palmer to surrender. Unwilling to submit to the humi- 
liating demand, and yet hopeless of the efficacy of resist- 
«iiiee, the English officer contrived to amuse the Sirdar 
waJtSl the beginning of March. Then the patience of 
Shafioriioodeen Khan and the other ohieffi was exhausted ; 

* poonda 

i fihah 3<Hiitb<daimed ondit fitr having deloyad bin mondi. 
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4uid they swore that they would reoommenoe hostilities 
with unsparing ferocity if the oitadd were not instantly 
surrendered. So, on the 6th of March, Palmer and 
his men marched out of the citadel The enemy had 
solemnly sworn to conduct them in safety to Peshawur, 
with their colours, arms, and baggage, and fifty rounds 
of ammunition in tho pouches of each of our fighting 
men. 

But it soon bocame only too miserably apparent that 
the enemy had awom falsely to protect Palmer and his 
mon ITie Bntibh troops had scarcely taken up their 
abode m tlie quarter of the town which had been assigned 
to them, when the Afghan chiefs threw oif the mask. On 
tlic day after their departure from the citadel, when the 
Sepoys wore cooking their dinner, the Ohozees rudied 
with sudden fury on their Imea Throe days of terror 
foUowed. Houbo after house, in which tho English officers 
and their suiforiiig Ilindobtancc followers endeavoured 
manfully to defend themselves, was attacked by the 
infuriated enemy. Fire, famine, and slaughter were all 
working together to destroy our unhappy men. At last^ 
on the morning of the 20th, the survivors were huddled 
together in two houses which had been assigned to the 
head-quarters of the force — soldiers and camp-followers, 
men, women, and children, crammed to suffMNition in 
oveiy room, all hourly expecting death. The enemy were 
swarming around. The citadel guns, which had been 
useless in our hands, but were now most effective in those 
of the enemy, were sending their round-ehot ** crashing 
through and through the walls.” * Hour alter hour, and 
still the enemy seemed to paus^ as though unwilling to 
Horten, by a last annihUating attack, the sufferings ^ 

* If there had iMen anj one in Qhnmee aeenainted with Ihe we aa^ 
Seastioe of ertUleiy, the gairieon gight have held eiat till ApriL 

X 2 
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thdr fiotims.* But Shum^oodeen Khan had begun ta 
rdent He was in council with the other Sirdars ; and it 
was determined that the wretched men, who were now 
BO wholly at their merc^, should be admitted to terma 
The Ghazees were still crying aloud for their blood. But 
the chiefs assured the officers of their safety, if they 
would lay down their arms and place themsolyes in their 
hands. The Sepoys had by this time thrown off all 
authority, and determined to make their own way to 
Peahawur.t So the British officers, imdcr a solemn oath 

* **On tlio HKtrnin); of the 10th, Poett and Davis were obliged to 
retire from their po<tts, and the enryivors here now aBsembled in the 
two houBea held by Colonel Palmer and the hoad-quartere of the oorpB» 
Tou cannot picture to yourself the Bcene these two houses presented ; 
every room was ciammed not only with Sc{)oyB, but camp-followers, 
men, women, and children, and it is aBtonishmg the slaughter among 
them was not greater, seeing that the guns of the citad«>l sent round- 
Mhot cranhing through and through the walls. I saw high-caste men 
groping in the mud, endeavouring to discover pieces of unmelted ice, 
that by sucking them they might relieve the thirst that tormented 
them. Certainly, when that morning dawned, 1 thought it was the 
last I should see on this earth, and so did v e all, and proceeded to 
make a few little arrangements ere the final attack on us took place. 
The rccrimental coloniH wire binned, to prevent their falling into the 
hands of the enemy ; 1 destroyed roy watch, and flung it, and what 
money I had, over the wall of tho ditch ; I also burnt my poor wifePa 
miniature, first craminiug the gold frame of it into a musket, being 
determined that one of the Ghazees should have his bellyful of gold era 
I died Hour after hour passed on, and still we sate expecting every 
minute to hear the shout of the final attach ; but it came not. From 
our loopholes we saw the enemy swarming idl around us — ^in every lane 
and house, and on the hill of the citadel — the place was black with 
their masses ; and as they themselves afterwards told us, there were 
not less than ten thousand men thirsting for onr blood .” — [Lieutenant 
Orawfor^e Narratit e. ] 

t Lieutenant Crawford says: ** During the three preceding dayiT 
fighting, Shnmshoodeen had repeatedly offered na terma ; but they wera- 
sndh as we could not accede to, inasmneh as they commenced kydeaiTfag^ 
uc would surrender oniselves to him and abandon the Sepoys to th» 
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irom the chiefi) that they should be honourably treated 
and conducted in safety to Caubul, laid do^ thoir arms, 
and trusted to the good £edth of the Afghan Sirdara.* 
The hepoys, in the mean while, wore endeavouring to 
prosecute their insane scheme of escaping across the 
open country to Peshawur. Snow began to fall heavily. 
They wandered about the fields helpless and bewildered 
Many of them were cut down or made prisoners by the 
enemy ; and to all who survived, officers and men alike, 
n time of suficring now commenced, all the circumstances 
ot which are burnt into their memories as with a brand 
of iron. 

The fall of Ghuznec was a great disaster and a great 
discredit. Among the officers of Nott's division it was 
regarded as more disgraceful than the loss of Caubul 
Want of water vas said to be the cause of Palmer’s sur- 
render ; but it was bolieved that he might have retained 
possession of the great well by running a covered way 
down the mound ; and it is still asserted that if he had 
taken the more decided step of expelling the treacherous 
inhabitants finm the town, ho might have hold out until 
he was relieved from Candahar. This at least would 

fury of the Ghaiees. The Sepoys, it appears, had held a consultation 
among themselves, ind believing they had no obanoe of their livea» 
determined on foroing their way ont of the town and endeavour to get 
to Peehawnr. When we first heard of this mad design and q>oke to 
the men about it, they denied it ; hot, on the 10th, two Native oflioers 
•came forward and told ns they had made up their minds to go off that 
night— that if we chose to accompany them they would be exceedingly 
glad, but, if otherwiae, thoy would go alone.** 

* It is pleaaant to xeoord any act of individual heroism. The Inte 
Brigadier Nidhdlaon, who fell at Delhi, in 1867, ** then quite astriidlQg^ 
when the enemy entered Ghuinee, drove them thrice hack beyond the 
walla at the point of the bayonet before be would listen to the order 
bIvbb him to make bis company lay down their anuA He at leogtb 
^beied, gave up his eword with bitter tears, and accompanied Ids 
eomiades to an almost hopdess imprisonment.** — [JSaffrsy.] 
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have glFon him both firewood and water And it is not 
improbable that Afghan cupidity would have prevailed 
over A^han resentment, and tliat gram and other pro- 
TiBions 'aould have been brought m to him in return for 
bills on the British Government But Palmer anted 
decision , and Ghuznee was lost 

In the mean while, Kholat-i Ghilr^c ^us gallantly 
holdmg out against the enemy Situ ited between 
Ghuznee and Gandahar, about eighty milts from the 
latter city, this isolated fortress stands u])on a barren 
eminence, exposed to the wintry winds and diiving dust 
storms — one of the dioancst and bkakest spots m all the 
eountiy of Afghanistan It had been originally garrisoned 
by the Shah’s 3rd infantry regiment a party of forty 
European artillerymen, and some sappers and miners, 
but Maoloren’s brigade, on its return towards Condahar, 
had dropped some 250 Sepoys of the 43rd Regiment at 
Ehelat-i Ghilzye to strengthen the gamson , and now, 
commanded by Captain John Holkott Graigie, of the 
Shah’s service, this little pait} ^ircpared to resist the 
assaults of the investing enemy and the cruel cold For 
months the cold was far more irresistible than the enemy. 
In that bleak, exposed situation, the icy wmds were con- 
tinually blowing from the north The lower the tem- 
perature sunk, the higher blew the north wind” The 
barracks weie unfinished, there were neither doors nor 
wmdows to keep out the chilling blasts , and there was 
a scanty supply of firewood in store How the Hm- 
dostanee soldiers boro up against it, it is difficult to say, 
for the Euiopoan officers declare that they "never 
expenonced a wintoi so continuously cold” There was 
an abundance of gnun m store , but all the surrounding 
ooTmtzy was against them, and the wheat could not be 
ground After more than two months of meiiectual 
lfd>our they at last constructed semceable hand-milkL 
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The Europoans often lived for days together upon bread 
and water ; but not a murmur arose. The winter passed 
wearily away. The enemy were inactive. But with spring 
came a renewal of active work on either side. The gar- 
rison were labouring to strengthen their defences, and 
the enemy, as the year advanced, began to draw more 
closely round the fortress, their numbers and their bold- 
ness increasing together. After a time, they began to 
dig trenches round the place, and, covered by the loop- 
holed parapets, to keep up a hot fire upon the garrison, 
which it was impossible to return with good effect. But 
Graigie and his men had no thought of surrender. They 
held out, cheerfully and Tmcomplaiuingly, thankful if they 
could get a shot at the enemy when the parties in the 
trenches were being relieved. 

Such was the condition of the garrisons of Ghumee 
and Khelat-i-Ghilzye when disastrous intelligence from the 
southward reached Nott and Rawlinson at Candahar. 
They had been, for some time, looking forward with the 
greatest anxiety to the arrival of a convoy from Sindh, 
which was to throw treasure, ammunition, hospital stores, 
and other necessaries into the gairison, and mcrease the 
number of their available troops. Brigadier England, 
who commanded the Sindh field force, was at Dadur 
towards the dose of February, and there he received 
instructions to move on through the Bolan Pass, to 
assemble a strong body of troops at Quettah, and thence 
to push his succours through the Kojuck with all expe- 
dient despatch. Major Outram was thexf in Sindh, earnest 
amongst the earnest to retrieve our lost position in 
Afghanistan, and active amongst the active to cany out 
the work of throwing troops into the countiy which had 
witnessed our abasement.* ** All my endeavours in this 

* How stnMigly Ontram felt on the eahjeet of the withtowal poU^ 

miij he gathered from the following peerage in a letUr to Sir Bi dh infl p d 
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quarter,** he wrote on the 15th of March, " have been to 
urge forward movemente, and at last I have managed 
to send up every dispoeable man. Brigadier England 
marched from Dadur on the 7th (of March), and must 
be at Quettah by this time. The remainder of his troops 
intended for service above will march about the 23rd or 
24th, so that he will have assembled at Quettah by the 
end of the month (including the garrisou) one troop of 
European Horse Artillery, six guns ; half a company of 
Bombay European Aitillery; Major Sotheby's company 
•of Bengal European Artillery ; her Majesty's 41st Foot ; 
throe regiments of Native Infantry and a flank battalion 
of the same ; two squadrons of Native Regular Cavalry, 
and 200 roouah Horse. Of the above, two regiments of 
Native Infantry and half a company of artillery will be 
required to garrison Quettah All the remainder will be 

Shakeapear : “As this is not a time to minoe matters, no sooner did 1 
«ee the orders of government to General Follook to withdraw the 
Jellalahad gainson, and to retire to India under any ciroumstances 
(except the Sikhs rising against ns, which, by-the-by, that measure 
would have brought about most probably), than I wrote, in the most 
•earnest niannoi 1 was capable of, pointing out that our bitterest foe 
oould not have devised a more injurious measure, whether viewed 
politically or in a niilitary light ; but expressmg my trust that Mr. 
Gleik would act on the lesponsibility vested in him to prevent so 
ruinous a step. My mind is now set at rest by General Pollock's 
•determination, now gleaned from your letters. I honour the General, 
therefore ; and should ho be allowed to carry nut his views, we shall 
have mainly to thank him, not only fur letrieviug our honour in 
Afghanistan, but for saving India to us, the loss of which would ulti- 
mately result from disgracefully succumbing to the Afghans now. . . , 
Nothing is easier than to retrieve our honour in Afghanistan previously 
to finally withdrawing, should the government so determine ; and I 
pray God, Lord Ivllenbiirough may at ouoe see the damnable oonsequenoes 
of shirking the undertaking, and ordei accordingly; otherwise the 
disaster ol Caubul will be but the commencement of our misfortunes.”— 
(Major Outram to Str Richmond Shakeaftear: March 15, 1842* 
MS, Oom*€^pondcnce.'\ 
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4b7ailablo to reinforoe General Nott, and vill march on 
•Oandahar with that riew in the first week of April, I 
'trust) with eyeiything that is required bj the Oandahar 
garrison, namely,* twenty lakhs of treasure, ammunition, 
and medicines I hope, however, that Brigadier England 
will, in the moan while, push on a detachment with a 
portion of these supplies to moot a brigade at the Kojuck, 
which Genera] Nott talks of sending out to receive wliat 
can be afforded.”* 

On the 16th of March, Brigadier England arrived at 
Quettah. On the following day, he wrote to Lieutenant 
Hammordoy, the political agent at that place : **The 
22nd is at length fixed as the day of my departure from 
hence, and in truth 1 do not see how it could advan- 
tageoujfiy be hastened, owing to the numerous demands 
made on my small means. I propose, unless other inter- 
vening events should change such puipose, to move as 
far as Hykul^e on the 24th, and there await intelligenoe 
from the northern extremity of the Kojuck Pass. This 
you must manage for me. 1 could move at once to Killa- 
Abdoollah; but it scorns to me advisable to try the 
influence of our presence in the Pisheen volley, in the 
matter of supplies and camels. The amount of treasure 
I take to Oandahar will not exceed four lakhs, and about 
one-third of a lakh of musket ammunition ; we have not 
carriage or protection for more at a time.” On the 
following day he wrote again to Lieutenant Hammeisley, 
stating that he was determined to holt in the Pisheen 
valley, unless General Nott had actiyilly sent two or 
three regiments to the Kojuck to meet the treasure ; and 
Hammerdey, when he forwarded a copy of this letter 
to Outram, wrote that there were officers in England's 
brigade who openly prophesied that the detachment 

* Major Oufram to Sir Richmond Shakeipear: March 16, 1S42» 

dfS. CtTrcnpondence, 
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would be Baorifioed between Quettab and the EL(Jtjuok 

Paaa* 

On the 26th of March, the Brigadier moved forward 
on the Pisheen valley, taking with him five oompanies of 
her Miyeaty’s ilat Regiment, six oompanies of Bombay 
Native Infantiy, a troop of the 3rd Bombay Cavalry, fifty 
men of the Poonah Horse, and four Horse- Artillery guns. 
Early on the 28th he “ arrived at the entrance of a defile 
which leads to the village of Hykul^e,” at which place 
he "had intended to await the remainder of the brigade 
now in progress to this place through the Bolau rasa^f 
It was plain that (hniend Nott had no intention to send 
any troops to the southward to co-operate with England’s 
detaolunent ; and it soon becanio apparent that the latter 
would have done well to have retained his position at 
Quettah until reinforced by t)io troops moving up from 
the southward. England found himself near the village 
of Hykulzyo, knowing nothing about the country, and 
nothing about the movements of tho enemy. Colonel 
Stacy accompanied the force as its political director. He 
had, some days before, informed tho General that he might 
expect to meet the enemy at Hykulzyo ; but as they 
approached that place no intelligence of their position 
was to be obtained, and not before England was close 
upon them bad he any knowledge that they were hi his 
front. Mahomed Sadig had come down determined to 

* "There are some officers in camp who think that Brigadier 
England's detachment will lie sacrificed between this and the Kojnok ; 
but with such fine examples as thtwe set by Woodburn on the Helmnnd, 
Anderson at Tasee, and Wymer at Assyai, sorely there ought to be no 
doubt of snooess between this and the Kojnok, when no natural 
obstacles to signify intervene.'* — [Lieutenant Hammeraley to Mo^ 
(hOram: AforeA 18, 1842. MS. Correepondence.^ 

t Major^Qtnei^ England to Qonermnent : 2, 1842. PuUiahBE 

Papers. 

X Nott had resolutely refiised to send any troops to meet BnglandV 
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dispute our progress and waa now posted, irith liia tzoopa, 
behind some aungcthi on the Hjkul^e heights. 

England halted the column, and rode forward with his 
staff to reconnoitre the enemy's position. After the lapse 
of about a quarter of an hour he returned, and the force 
was ordered to odyance. The Horse-Artilloiy guns were 
now opened on the hills to the left, whilst Major Apthorp, 
with the light battalion, was mstructed to btonu the hills 
to the right Leslie’s battery played with good effect, 
throwing itb shrapnel among the enemy , but the mfantiy 
column was disastrously repulsed. The enemy rose up 
suddenly from behind their sungahs and poured m such a 
destructive hio u])oii oui columns that the light com- 
panies fell back (^xptaiii May, of the 41st, was shot 
dead. Major Apthoip,* who commanded the light com- 
panies, was earned, desperately wounded, to the roar. A 
sabre-out had laid open his skull, and another had nearly 
severed his right arm Of a party of less than ^00 men 
nearly a himdred weio killed oi wounded. The enemy 

detachment, though earnestly piessed by Bawlineon to do ao. The 
General ni:ged that he could not aflfoid to send troops to the Kojuck, 
whilst he was hable at auy time t> b oiillid upon to proceed to the 
rebef of Khelat i Ghilzve Riiwlinson p nnted out the immense evils 
attending a total deprivation of tieasure, and said that even the com- 
pnlsoxy abandonment of Candahar might follow the failure of General 
SogUnd to effect the passage of the Kojuck Nott, however, waa 
obdnnte. The detachment was not sent Wymer s brigade, however, 
waa then out to the aouthward of Candahar, and it was believed that 
the object of the movement waa to support the {larty advancing through 
the Eojuok. Nott withdiew the brigade to Can^l^har, and an imprea- 
iion gidned ground among the enemy that we had endeavoured to 
open onr oomnumicationB with the troops below, but bad drawn hack 
in despair. 

* Of the SOth Bombay Native Infantry He waa greatly eateemed 
as a ^dlant and good aoldier. ** Tbay have a fine fellow at the head 
of the 14^ battalion,” wrote Hammemley to Ootnun, a fnr days 
bslare the brigade left Quefetah, ** and it ie to be hoped that he will 
■iplin the ereet-fallen with a little ardour.'’-— [ilf 5 . OorreipofidMM.] 
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fought with uncommon gaUantiy, and many of them were 
bayoneted or diot on the hilL Among them were five or 
six of their chiefs. Mahomed Sadig himself, who had 
been behmd the defences, but had quitted them on the 
advance of our light battalion, and joined the horsemen 
on the hill, received a bayunet-wound on the shoulder. 

Our men, after their repulse, soon Tallied, and were 
eager again to be led to the attack. But England had 
determmed to retreat. Colonel Stacy volunteeiod to lead 
a party of a hundred men up the hill and to carry the de- 
fences ; but the gallant offer was declmed.* Three times 
ho picbsed it upon the Geueial, but with no efieot. It 
was behoved by the latter that the Hykulzye defences 
could be carried only by a strong brigade, and one, too, 
equipped with mortars So he wrote to Geneial Nott, 
urging him to send a force so equipped to meet him ; and 
in the mean while fdl back upon Quettaht And there 

* Qeneral England and his staff -urere duinuuntod, and standing in 
eonyeonsation not fiur fi om where the bght coiupnaies had rallied 1 
joined them. It was useless to stand and lament ovci what could not 
be recalled. A retreat was deti,imined upon. I observed to the 
General that the day might be retrieved, and ofieied to lead into the 
•entrenched position with a hundred men projierlj supported ; and 1 am 
confident that I should have succeeded. Tlie men were m oounge, 
and anuuub to recover the bodies of their comrades The General 
replied, he had not men I pioposed that the left hill should be 
attacked first, as it oommanded the smaller one. The enemy were 
certainly in strength, and veiy bold, but our men burned with rage at 
seeing their comrades out up before their eyes. 1 think I pressed my 
offor three tunes, the last time volunteering to load with eighty men ; 
but the General felt he had too few, and that the stake was too great.*’ 
— [Colcmel Stacy's Narrative of Services in Bdooehistan asid Afghan'- 
istan Ml the Tears 1840, 1841, 1842.] 

t It appears to have been England’a intention, after the disaster on 
the 28th, to have oommenoed hie retreat on the same evening; but 
Colonel Btacgr persuaded him not to move until the following morning. 
On the 2Hh he etruok hie oemp and marohed to Hykersy^ halted at 
Koodh-la| 4ib the SOth* and on the 81st reached Quettsh. 
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lie began to entrench himself, os though he were about to 
be besieged by an overwhelming force. 

No satisfartory reasons have yet been assigned for this 
unhappy miscairiage But excuses have been ujgcd in 
abundunco It was alleged that the defences at Hykul^e 
were impracticable — that they had been two months in 
course of erection — ^that the General had received no plan 
of them from the ])olitical authorities — that ho was not, 
in fact, aw .irc of tlicir existence — that ho had boon deceived 
by false accounts of the number of tho onomy — ^that 
strong rrinforc(»meiits had come down from Condohor — 
and that the Sc])o\h did not support the Europoou soldiers 
at Hykul/yc But upon a careful examination of all 
those charges and assertions, it docs not appear that one 
can bo maintained. 

The dofom es at Hykulzye were not formidable. General 
England had not seen them at this time. Lieutenant 
Evans, of the 41st, did see thorn ; and he said that there 
were “ no hi oast w oiks, but merely a four-foot ditch filled 
with brushwood’* Tho elev&tions were nothing more 
than those lieaps of oarth and stone known as 
which may be, and often are, thrown up in a few hours. 
The best information that Hammorsley could obtain 
went to show that these defences were thrown up by 
Mahomed Sadig when General England’s force had 
reached Eoochlagj but not before. When the brigade 
advanced from Quettah a month afterwards, the Hykulzye 
defences were found to be so formidable that some of 
the officers rode over them, not kno^idng where they 
were. 

The strength of the enemy at Hykulzye seems to have 
been exaggerated very much in the same manner as the 
strength of the defencea General England wrote to> 
Hammerd^ on the 28th of March, after his unsucoessfid 
engagement that the enemy were "a hundred to one 
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Stronger than any one expected’** Hammexdey and 
Stacy had both told the General that he might expect 
Mahomed Sadig to make a stand at Hykuhye The 
former officer had computed the strength of the enemy at 
1000 foot and 300 horse , and his subsequent mquines 
went to show that he had rather overstated than under- 
stated the number actually engaged England’s own 

* Haiumersley complainel that the GteneiaVs letter wa? bo very an- 
Batufaotory, that if it hud not been for some private lottors, he would 
have been kfb in ignorance of the real nature of tho events that had 
ocouired The oiviual lettei, now before me, is worth quoting 
England seems to hnve been so unwilling to state distinctly that he 
bad been defeated, th it even when writing officially to General Nott 
on the Ist instant, he shrunk from a plom statement of the ciromn 
ataaoes of the case , so that Nott, wiitmg to him on the 18th, conld 
only say I have been favomed with your letter of the Ist instant, 
fte . I have also heard of the affair you had mth the enemy on 
28I& vlt ** The lettei to Nott is, howevei, lesa obaenro than the 
letter to Hammersley, which runs thus 

** Camp, three miles south of HykuJzye, 2 r M 
**Mt plab Hahm>bblbt, — I wish you would aciuamt Colonel 
Manhall, that as the insurgent force has been much reinforced from 
Candabar, and have so strongly protected themselves with breastworka, 
Ac , on the ground commanding oui hne of route this aide of Hyknliye, 
1 shall fall back to Hykersye tr morrow, my preaenoe here being now 
of no nae, and inviting their insulta , and it la probable that aa the 
position at Hykeizyo is not a good one, having much broken ground in 
its rear, that I shall further fill back on Cntchlak 1 have had ao 
many men killed and wounded by the enemy, that my baggage la in 
oreaaed whilst my means of defending it is lessened If Colond Mar 
■hall, through your information, thmka the Cutohlak Pass occupied, 
he may make anoh efforts as his numbers will enable him to keep it 
4q9en and commumoate with us , and aa the enemy is a hundred to ono 
iteonger than any one imagmed, I must wait for the remforoements 
till I try them agam Meanwhile^ the fortification of Quettah must be 
prooeeded with yigoronsly Show thia to Colonel Marahall and Major 
Waddington 

**Biiioenly yonxs (m haste), 

“R. Eiqlam) * 
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officers estimated the strength of the enemy at from 1000 
to 1300 men , and native testimony went to show that 
they had overstated the number of horsemen in the field. 
The strong lomforcements which were said to have oome 
down from Candohor before the 28th of March were 
purely fabulous Ihero had been some talk of such a 
movemonti but not until after the affair vith Colonel 
"Wymei h brigade on the 25th of March Then it was 
debated among thb chiefs whether a party should not 
be sent down to the Kojuek to mtercept the convoy ad- 
vancing from tlic southward An mvitatiou fiom Maho 
med Sidig had arrived in their camp and it had come at 
on opportune season Greatly depressed by the failure of 
their efiorts in the neighbourhood of Candahar, the Dour 
anee chiefs wcie almost on the point of breaking up their 
camp, when mtelhgence of the fall of Ghuznee come to 
revive then spirits They wore then at Dehh There 
the tidmgs of the advance of England’s convoy reached 
them, and there they received an invitation from Maho- 
med Sadig to send troops to reinforce him Expecting 
that their own camp would be strengthened by the arrival 
of Shumshoodeen Khan they believed thnl they might 
safely detach a party to the southward Accordingly, 
Saloo Khan and some other chiefs* set out towaids the 
Kojuck But they had hardly commenced their march 
when England was driven back at Hykulryc The chiefs 
fell out on the road, and baloo Khan alone made his way 

* 1 — The Doerantes having recentd puuiive account! from 

Mahomed Sadig of the advance of Bngadier Fligland with treamure^ 
have xeeolved to make an effort to mteicept it Saloo Khan aeooid 
ingly, with Mahomed Azim (Noorzye), Fyx Tnllnb, Hubeeboollah, 
Sodltan Mahomed (Baruluye), &o , have gone off by the deiert to the 
Eojiiok FSh The body of borae with the chiefs a about 1000 , but 
they espeet to raise some 4000 or 5000 of the Noonye^ Atcheksye, 
Banduye^ and Popidsye Ooloos to amist in holding the pass 
ifrndMwon*# MS, /onmoZ.] 
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to the southern passes ; but not a man of his party had 
joined Mahomed Sadig on that disastrous 28th of Maroh, 
when England sought to justify his failure by a reference 
to the reinforcements from Candahar. 

Only one more point remains to be mentioned in eon- 
nezion with a subject which the chronicler of those eyeute 
is but too anzious to dismiss. General England insinuated 
that he had no reliance upon his Sej>oy troopa He is 
said to have remarked, that although when his troops 
and those of General Nott were united they would have 
15,000 men under their command, they could not oppose 
a whole nation with two weak regiments * He thought 
that her Majesty's two regiments, the 40th and 4 let, 
were the only two corps that could be relied upon. Nott 
told a different story. My Sepoys are behaving nobly,” 
was his constant report. I can find no mention of any 
backwardness on the part of the Sepoys, in any of the 
letters written by the officers of either service after the 
affair at Hykulsye ; and 1 believe, that if Colonel Stacy 
had been suffered to storm the works after the first re- 
pulse, a largo muuber of Sepoys would have volunteered 
to follow him. 

When all tlio circumstances of the case come to be con- 
sidered, it appears that a disaster of a very discouraging 
character was sustained by the adoption of a course which 
had no object of importance commensurate with the risk 
that was incurred. General England had no intention of 
advancing upon Candahar. He ought, therefore, to have 
remained at Quettah. The advance into the Pisheen 
valley was a grave error. It was plainly England's duty, 

* **Tou will undentand the inBinuation,” wrote one of the moat 
ohiTaLrona of the many ohivalrooB offioexv who aerred beyond the Indue 

(James Outram). **Ifhe is ever heard to libel oar Sepoya in thatr 
manner, sorely it will be notioed by oor ofBcera.”— Gbr 
*Wjpon<fM«c.] 
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at this time, either to have cleared the pass with the 
treaeure and stores which were so much needed by the 
Candahar garrison, or to have waited patiently for his 
reinforcements at Quettah. To advance from that place, 
and then to fall back upon it, was to do that which Nott 
said, in anticipation, would be more usurious to the 
position of the Candahar force than 20,000 of the enemy 
in the field.* Major Outram also strongly advised Gcnoiul 
England to await at Quettah the arrival of the reinforce- 
ments from below ; but England would go on to be 
beaten, t 

To Nott, this failure was mortifying in the extreme. 
He was in no mood to brook delays and excuses. The 
disaster at Hykul^e was sufficiently annoying to him ; 
but the seeming unwillingness of General England to 

* Aflwr sdvertmg to the leported intention of Bnghmd to leave 
Quettah with a email acipplj of money and ammunition, but not to 
push through the Kojuok, Nott goes on to say : **ThiB I deeply regret ; 
firstly, beoauee I cannot send a foroe to the eonthem aide of the pass ; 
secondly, 1 require a large supply of ammunition, which I have for two 
years been endeavouring to gel^ but without success ; thirdly, four 
lakhs of rupees will be of little use here — the troops and establishments 
aie going on for four months in arrears; fourthly, your mo^ng into 
Pisheen with a convoy, known by the whole country to be intended for 
Oandahar, and then halting or retiring to Quettah, will have the very 
worst effects throughout Afghanistan, and will be more injurious to my 
p r es e nt pomtion than 20,000 of the enemy in the fidd. I sincerely 
hope that you have not moved, or tiiat you have determined to push 
serose the Kojuok with all the foroe you can muster.** — [Otnerol NoU 
to Qmertd England : April 2, 1842. M8. Jtocords.] 

f M I strun^y advised Brigadier England, thro^h Ideutenant Earn- 
msKslej, in Istters I add re ssed to them both so long ago as the 10th 
ultimo (Mareh), to await at Quettah the junction of the remainder of 
his bsigade» unless very urgent droumstanoes should require his more 
fanmediate advance to meet an advance from Oandahar. The latter, so 
fiur from being the caae^ General Nott requsstsd might not he at- ‘ 
tempted.** — [ifqfer Outiwn to Captam Duramd: AprU 8, 1842. 
MS, Cforr^pondmoe,} 
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ledeem his oharaoter by a idgorous movement in advance, 
irritated him still more. He had been for some time 
eomplaining bitterly of the neglect to which he and his 
foroe had been subjected by the authorities below. “ I 
know not the intentions of Government regarding this 
oountiy/’ he wrote to General England ; " but this I 
know and feel — ^that it is now from four to five months 
since the outbreak at Caubul, and in all that time no 
aid whatever has been given to me. I have continually 
called for cavalry, for ammunition, treasure, stores, and 
medicinea for the sick. I have colled loudly, but I have 
called in vain. Had the least aid been sent— -even a regi- 
ment of cavalry — 1 could have tranquillised or subdued 
the country. I have been tied to this important city, 
when a few additional troops for its garrison would have 
set me firee ; and I now would have moved on Ghuznee 
and Gaubul. All I have now to do is to uphold the 
honour of my country in the best manner 1 can without 
the asBistance above alluded to, and in ignorance of the 
intentions of government.'* ** In this fiume of mind, his 
patience well-nigh exhausted, his temper never of the 
most genial oast now more than ever overclouded, he 
received intelligence, first of England’s defeat, and then 
of his reluctance to move forward. England himself 
announced the latter, if not in so many plain wordi^ in 
language equally unmistakeable. After setting forth aU 
the dangers and difficulties of a forward movement^ he 
concluded, on the 10th of April, a letter to Nott hy 
saying : " Whenever it so happens that you retire bodily 
in this direction, and that I am informed of it^ I fed 
assured that I shall be able to make an advantageous 
diversion in your favour.” t 

This was too much for Nott Determined at once to 

* General NaU to General England : April 2, 1842. M8, Jtaesfda 

t General BngUmi to General Nm: Ap^ 1842. MEReeurdn 
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settle the question of England's advance, he sate down 
and wrote a letter to the General, declaring that he had 
well considered England’s position, that he knew the 
oountiy well, that he was determined to uphold the 
honour of his country, and that it was neoessaiy that the 
brigade from Quottah should push on at once with mon^, 
medicine, and ammunition, for the relief of Gandahar. 

am well aware,” he added, with keen sarcasm, “that 
war cannot be made without loss; but yet, perhaps, 
the British troops can oppose Asiatic armies without 
defeat.”* 

It was impossible to resist the urgency of this appeal. 
The orders from Gandahar were not to be misunderstood. 
They were clear as the notes of a trumpet, and ought to 
have been as spirit-stirring. England’s brigade now began 
to prepare for a forward movement. So little, however, 
had it been anticipated that the force would ever leave 
Quettah, that the officers of the bngade had been buying 
houses and settling down for cantonment life.t But on 
the 26th of April, England broke ground ; and on the 
28th — precisely a month after the date of his disastrous 
failure — ^was again before Hykul^& The enemy, em- 
boldened their previous Bucoess, were posted on the 
ground they had occupied before ; but they soon found 
that they had not estimated aright the chara^r of Britiiih 
troops, and that what they had regarded as a proof of 
their own superiority in Ihe field, was an accident not 
likely to be repeated. The British troops were told off 
into three parties — one, under Major Simmons, to stonn 
the hiUs to the left ; another, under Captain Woodbum, 
to attack the HQ on the right, where the disaster of the 
previous month had occurred ; and a third, under Migor 

* There ie so fine a idldierlj fiavow aboat this lettar, that I give It 
tntire in the Appendix. 

h AbnvStM. 

m £ 
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Browne, was kept in reserre. When they had taken up 
their position, ^e guns of Leslie’s battoiy opened with 
good effect on the enemy ; and then the infantry advanced 
with a loud * ** hurrah" to the attack. They are said to 
have moved forward “as steady as on parade.’** The 
coolness and courage of the infantry soon completed what 
the admirable practice of the guns had commenced. The 
enemy turned and fled. Delamaino’s cavalry were then 
slipped in pursuit ; and there was an end of the defence 
of Hykul^e. 

On the morning of the 30th, England’s brigade entered 
the defile leading to the Eojuck Pass. Here, fur some 
unaccountable reason, the General halted the column, 
dismounted from his horse, called for a chair, and sate 
himself down. In vain Colonel Stacy implored him to 
move on. In vain he urged that the Gandahar troops 
were entering the pass from the other side, and that all 
the glory of the enterprise would be theirs. In vain 
Major Waddington, the engineer, pressed the same advice 
on the General. The Bombay force was locked-up at the 
entrance to the pass, whilst Wymor, with the Bengal regi- 
ments, was gallantly crowning the Eojuck, and reporting 
eveiything dear for the advance of the Quettah brigade. 
The Sepoys of those three noble regiments — ^the 2nd, the 
16th, and 38th, who would have followed Wymer where- 
soever he pleased to lead them — were now climbing the 
precipitous ascents, disincumbered of whatever might 
clog their movements, t and every accessible height was 

* Colond Staejfs Narrative. 

t “Theae fine fellows had been led forward by Colonel Wjmer, at 
daybreak, to occupy the hdghta commanding the paw from Ohummemo 
to the weiteni side, to eeonre Qenezal En^and’i party a safe passage. 
I havo never seen our Sepoys to such advantage. It was impoasihle to 
climb the precipitous hills in pantaloons ; this part of their dress bsd, 
therefore^ been discarded, and the men were in their doties. As they 
■bowed on every accessible pointy they were the admiiatioii of aU. I 
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Dristling with the bayonets of the Gandahar force. The 
Bombay troops were bitterly disappointed; but th^ 
cordially fhitomiBed with their new comrades, and, if they 
felt any pangs of envy, they were too forbearing to express 
them. 

Without any opposition the two united brigades now 
marched on to Candahnr, and entered the city on the 
1 0th of May. The enemy had broken up and dispersed. 
Saloo Khan, who hod come down to the assistance of 
Mahomed Sadig, had fallen out with that chief. Ho had 
never thrown his heart into the cause, and was, indeed, at 
any time, to be pm-ehased by British gold. Rawlinson 
thought that a little money would bo wdl expended on 
the purchase of his allegiance, but Nott objected to the 
measure.* In the meanwhile, however, Stacy hod been 
exerting himself with good success below the Kojubk to 
obtain the co-operation of this man in the important work 
of keeping open the communication between Quettah and 
Gandahar ; and when he reached the latter place, he waa 
able to report that Saloo Khan had promised all that was 

can easily imagine how painful it must have been to the Bombay lagi- 
menta to find the Gandahar troops in fall possession of the pau before 
they were allowed to enter it,"— [Colonel iSKaep’s Narratvee,’^ 

* *'l have only,” wrote Nott, “to repeat my sentiments — ^namely, 
that I will not aanotion a rupee being given from the British treasury 
to t|ieae people. I have for three years viewed with deep regret the 
Tuinona eystem of ^ving away large sums to the chiefs and Sirdars of 
Aljthaniatan, which I linoerdy believe has brought upon us all oar 
pres e nt diffionlties in this oonntiy. I have offered to guarantee the 
personal aaftty of Saloo Khan if he returns to hie Otllegianoe by a certain 
day. If there are any other <fiiiei8 who can mahe it appear that they 
ore worthy of the indnlgenoe of my guarantee for their pereonal safely, 
I will tske their wishes into oonsideration ; but I will make them no 
other pcomises. This does not apply to Mahomed Atta or to llsena 
Ahmed, as I will not receive these two men on any terma^ without the 
Older of higher authority.” — [Gem'ol NoU to Major Rwe i immm : AprU 
9, 1842. M8, Canreapoaidtnee,^ 
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rsquiied 9f him ; and that Atta-oullah Khan, the brother 
of the dhief, was now accompanying him, for the purpose 
of concluding the necessary arrangements.* 

In the meanwhile, the Douranoe chiefs, though dis- 
united, were'not inactive. It was hard to determine with 
any distinctness what were their designs at this time — so 
contradictory were the accounts which reached our camp, 
and so inconsistent the movements of the enemy. But it 
seemed that our difficiilties were very sensibly diminishing. 
As the spring advanced, the general aspect of affairs was 
brighter and more encouraging than it had been sinoe the 
first outbreak of the revolution. The cliiefs were scattered 
about in all directions — some wounded and dying — others 
eager to make terms with the British. Meerza Ahmed 
and Sufder Jung were contemplating a withdrawal across 
the fix)ntier to Laush and Jowayan. The latter was oor- 
rei^nding with the British agents and expressing his 
desire to return to our camp. The Caiibul Jaubaz had 


* Sm (7o2one2 Stacffa Narrative^ sad his oorrespondenoe with Major 
Bawlinson. BawliiiBon, howerer, doubted whether the negotiatioos 
with Saloo Khan would hare a favourable result : *' Had a long ooa- 
Ihreiioe,** he wrote on the lOth of May, **with Atta-ooUah Khan, who 
has oome in to treat for his brother, BaXoo ; and the latter, if hit agent 
is to be believed, certainly deuree to espouee our oauee. Knowing^ 
however, as 1 do^ Saloo'e ambition and avarioe, I qneetbn very much 
whether we ehall come to any eatiafaotory arrangement with him. We 
neielj require Saloo Khan's oo-operation, in order to fheUitate the 
xe-establiahment of our dawk oommunioation ; but the Khan talks of 
nmk, power, and pay, as the return he has a lifi^t to expect fbr Joining 
us^ and is not likely to be aatiefied with any moderate measure of oon- 
oUiation.” — (Jfi^ Jtoutftason*# MS, Journal) Saloo Khan, however, 
in the eeqnel rendered good service end proved his fiddity in the fime 
of strennons qppoeition from some of the other ehiefli : '* ^ fidling off 
from the oanse of lalam,** wrote Bawlinson in his Journal, **hia 
plvDCad him into pereonal diffioultiss. He has been twioe attaoked by 

ifftiimmad gadig and Meer Afknl, and has been woonded, together with 
his brother and bis n^hew," 
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denerted in disgust. The principal men of the surround- 
ing villages were sending messages into our camp, offering 
to withdraw all their people from the rebel standard 
if we would guarantee them against the depredations 
of our troops. The trade of the Ohazee was plainly at a 
discount And whilst the elements of decay were thus 
discernible within, there were external influences at work 
to weaken the rebel cause. Glad tidings arrived from the 
eastward. General Pollock had advanced upon Jella- 
labad ; had relieved the garrison of that place ; and had, 
it was said, determined to march upon the capital. A 
rojral salute was fired at Gimdahar ; and as the tidings of 
our successes spread through the country the spirits of the 
insurgents became more and more depressed.* 

Still it was obvious that whilst Meerza Ahmed and 
Atta Mahomed continued to flit about the neighbourhood 
of Candahar, there was no prospect of permanent tran- 
quillity. Lesser chiefs might tender their submission, but 
whilst these, the mainsprings of the great insurrectionary 
movement, were employing their talents and exercising 
their influence in hostility against us, there was little 
chance of any effective movement for the suppression of 
rebellion in Western Afghanistan. Armed with authority 
from the Shah himself, granted prior to the great out- 
break, Meerza Ahmed was raiung revenue in the name of 
the local government^ and expending the money thus 
coUeoted on the maintenance of the war. It appeared 
expedient^ therefore, to Nott, to cause a proclamation to be 
issued, cautioning the inhabitants against paying revenue 
to the Meerza. This was a measure of unquestionable 
propriety; but Nott was disposed to go fiur b^ond it 
He was eager to offer a reward to any one who would 
bring in either Meerza Ahmed or Atta Mahomed to his 


* M8, OanmponaenM, 
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camp ; aftd on the 7th of April he wrote to Rawlinson on 
the subject : " I wish a proclamation to be immediately 
issued, prohibiting any person paying revenue to Meerza 
Ahmed or to Sufder Jung, and making them to imder- 
stand, that whatever sums they pay to those chiefs will 
be their own loss, as the regular revenue due to his Mcyesty 
the Shah will be exacted from them by the authorities of 
Candahar. I will thank you in the proclamation to oifei 
a reward of 5000 rupees to any person who will bring in 
either Meerza Ahmed oi Mahomed Atta. The soonei 
this is done the better. Let me see the draft of the 
proclamation before it is issued.** 

Startled at this bold and questionable proposition, 
Rawlinson, having asked in the first place whether the 
proclamation was to be issued in the General's own 
name, or in that of Prince Timour, and having suggested 
that on a question of such importance as that of the 
raising of revenue the wishes of the Prince should be pre- 
viously ascertained, went on to speak in his letter, of the 
proposed rewards. “ Is the reward of 5000 rupees," he 
asked, ** also offered to any one bringing in Mahomed Atta 
or Meerza Ahmed, to apply to these people dead or alive, 
or is it merely to be given in the event of any of the 
Athens bringing them in as prisoners 1 I do not think 
the Prince would have any objection to issue the procla- 
mation about revenue, and to signify to aU his subjects 
that he has appointed Meerza Wulee Mahomed Khan to 
the management of this department, notwithstanding he 
is aware that papers of an exactly opposite tenor, issued 
his father, are in Meerza Ahm^'s hands ; but I greatly 
doubt his aquiescing in the subject of the reward, as what- 
ever may be the secret feelings of Mohomedans regarding 
betrayal or assassination, it is altogether repugnant to 
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their habits to avow suoh objects in a public proolarnsr 
tion.”* 

To this Nott replied that, as a matter of course, he in- 
tended the proclamation regarding the revenue to be 
issued in the name of the Prince. “ In regard,” he added, 
” to the reward for the apprehension of Meerza Ahmed, 
that is a different thing ; and if the Prince will not con- 
sent to include it in the proclamation regarding the 
revenue, whore it ought to appear, I will issue a separate 
proclamation. Meerza Ahmed has murdered my camp- 
followers and Sepoys in the most cruel and atrocious 
manner, and it is my duty, merely as commander of the 
force, to offer a reward to any person who will bring him 
in. Mahomed Atta has, like a monster, murdered our 
officers in thoir houses, and out to pieces our unarmed 
and inoffensive camp-followers. I will show no mercy to 
these men. My note said nothing about * dead or alive,* 
and I thought dearly indicated bringing them in prisoners. 
Why you make use of the word * assassination* I know 
not— but 1 do know that it ought not to be used by 
Englishmen iu any public document, and therefore it 
could never enter into my mind when speaking of a pro- 
clamation. Meerza Ahmed is collecting what he is pleased 
to call revenue, to enable him to raise men to attack the 
fbroe under my command. Suoh plunder ought to be put 
a stop to.’*t 

Then Bawlinson answered, that he regretted that the 
unguarded use of the ugly word “ assassination,** which 
he only intended to convey the meaning which the Prince 
might put upon a general offer of reward for the persons 
of the proscribed chiefs, should have given any offence to 
the General ; but that he trusted Nott would excuse him 
if he made a few remariu upon the subject of the proposed 
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prodamatioiL ^*We are aocused, and perhaps BUBpected,** 
he wrote, having lately suborned people to attempt 
the life of Mahomed Akhor Khan ; and Captain Nicolaon 
is known to have offered a high reward on one oooasion 
for the head of the Gooroo ; and it would be veiy difficult 
therefore, it appears to me, in our present proclamation, 
to get the Afghans to appreciate the difference between 
the offer of a reward for the betrayal of Meerza Ahmed 
and Mahomed Atta into our hands, to be executed by the 
Prince (as every one must know they would be) on theii 
arrival at Candahar, and for anticipating this sentence by 
taking their lives on the spot, wherever a man might be 
found bold enough to attempt the deed. Now, if any 
misunderstanding on this subject existed, and we were 
believed by our proclamation to bo aiming at the lives 
rather than at the liberty of Meerza Ahmed and Mahomed 
Atta^ it would be only natural for them to retaliate, and, 
aided by religious enthusiasm, and with the voice of the 
countiy in their favour, they would be ffur more likely, I 
think, to succeed in bribing Ghazees to kill our officers, 
than we would be in tempting any of the Afghans to seise 
the persons of the proscribed individuals and hand them 
over to us for execution. I cannot help thinking also, 
that even supposing the proclamation to be expressly 
stated and understood to aim only at the liberty of the 
two heads of the Candahar rebellion, still it would operate 
rather to our detriment than our advantage, and would 
tend greatly to increase the inveteracy of our present 
contest with the Afghans. It would, probably, be met by 
the kidnapping of our own officers at this jdace, and I 
■uqMot it would be fmight with danger to our unfortu- 
nate iMwntiymen in confinement at Lughman, at Caubul, 
and at Ghusnoe. Should you still, however, desire to 
make the attempt to obtain possession of the persons of 
• Meersa Ahmed and Mahomed Atta, I shall be happy to 
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render literallj into Persdan any draft of a proclamation 
which you will send me, and to give the proclamation all 
poaaible publicity.** 

The aiigumentB of Rawlinson prevailed. •But aoon 
another source of inquietude arose. The ez-chief of Can- 
dahar, Kohun-dil-Ehan, appeared to be again turning his 
thoughts towards the government of his old principality.* 
He had, over since his expulsion from Afghanistan, been 
quietly domiciliated at Shuhur-i-Babek, in the Persian 
territories, between Shiraz and Kirman ; but now it ap- 
peared that he had sent an agent into Seistan to commu- 
nicate with his Gandahar adherents ; and was otherwise 
intriguing for the recoveiy of the dominion he had lost. 
Not without some difficulty had Rawlinson throughout 
this season of convulsion contrived to maintain a recog- 
nised system of government, in the name of Shah Soojah. 
The internal administration of the country had never been 
suspended ; but it was only through the agency of some of 
the old Beruksye functionaries that the British political 
chief had succeeded, in the midst of such disturbing in- 
fluences, in canying on the government of Western 
Afghanistan. But there was little hope of his continuing 

* Letters are said to have been reoeived from the ez-Sirdars 
annoonoing their intended jonmay to this place, aooording to Meerxa 
Ahmed'e invitation erhioh was aent to them in January last. Mahomed 
Ben Khan of Seistan is also said to have promised to assist them with 
100 oamda and to send horsemen to esoort them to this frontier. 
This news appears to be vrawemMaMe in the extreme. If the ez- 
Siidan oan get away from Shnhnr-i-Babek, either with or witbont the 
oonnivanoe of the Persian Government, notli^g is'more likely than that 
thay shonld make an attempt to recover Gandahar; and I shodd 
gmtiy dread their appearanoe on this frontier, for we are enabled to 
heap np the fimn, and something of the power of a local government! 
almost solely from the adherenoa to ns of the old Bamksye retainers^ 
paopila on wheae fidelity <x>dd not possihly depend if the Siidars 
took the field against ns.”— [Mei^ MS, Jownal : AprQ 
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to exercise this influence if the old Barnka^e Sirdars again 
appeared on the stage. Already had Eohun-dil-Khan 
sent letters to Meerza Ahmed appointing him his Wakeel 
in all matters of revenue. It was even reported at one 
time that the ex-Sirdors were only a few marches from 
Candahar.* These anxieties, however, were but short- 
lived. After-intelligence from Persia encouraged the belief 
that the Persian Government would restrain the ox-Sirdars 
from crossing the frontier.t But other sources of in- 
quietude and annoyance soon came to take their place. 
The heaviest blow of all was now about to descend upon 
them. It come from the Supreme Government itself. 

* ** A xnfluenger from Shah Fersimd Khan of Laush reports that 
two of the horsemen sent down to Kohon-dil-Khan in January by 
Meeria Ahmed returned lately, and gave out that they were only a few 
days in advance of the Sirdars, who had left 8huhur-i-Babek secretly, 
and were coming here vid Seistan .'* — Jtawlinson to OenmU 
NoU : AprU 8, 1842. MS. Correapondenee.] 

t Kohun-dil-Khan did not make his appearance in person in the 
Gandahar territory till the beginning of 1843, when we had announced 
to the Persian Goveinment that wo had withdrawn behind the Sutkjj, 
and were indifiereut m to what became of the Sinlars jf Afghanistan. 



CHAPTER TI. 

[April-^nne : 1842.] 

The Halt at Jellalabad — Poaitions of Pollock and Nott— Lord Ellen* 
borough — Opening Measures of his Administration — Departure for 
Allahabad — His Indecision— The Withdrawal Orders — Their 
Efiects — The Missing Letter** — Negotiations for the Release of 
the Prisoners. 

PoLLOOK and Nott were now eager to advanoa On 
both sides of Afghanistan a junction had been effected 
which enabled the two generals to maintain a bold front 
in the face of the enemy, to over-awe the surrounding 
country, and to inspire with new hopes and new courage 
the hearts of those whom the failures of Wild and England 
had filled with despondency and alarm. The English 
in India never doubted that the conduct of operations in 
A%hanistan was now in the hands of men equal to the 
duty which hod been entrusted to them. Tliey hod full 
confidence in Pollock and Nott. There were now two fine 
forces of all arms, European and Native, in good health 
and good spirits, eager to advance on Gaubul, and sure to 
cany victory before them. It seemed that the tide had 
now begun to turn in our favour. As. the hot weather 
came on, the spirits of the Anglo-Indian community rose 
with the mercury in the thermometer; everybody said 
that we had seen the worst ; and everybody looked for the 
qpeedy lustration of the national honour, which had been 
00 hideoudy defiled. 

^Bnt as the confidence of the public in the generals and 
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their armies rose, the^confidence of the public in the man 
upon whom had now devolved the great duty of shaping 
the counsels of the generals, and directing the movements 
of the armies, began rapidly to decline. On the 28th of 
February, Lord Ellenboroi^h had landed at Calcutta and 
taken the oaths of office. The guns on the saluting bat- 
tery of Fort William roared forth their welcome to the 
new Governor-General, and drowned the voices of those 
who were assembling in the Town-Hall to do honour to 
the departing ruler. The first intelligence of the disasters 
that had overtaken our arms in the countries beyond the 
Indu^ had been telegraphed to him from Fort St George, 
when, standing on the deck of the Can/thrian in the Madras 
Roads, he looked out upon the white surf, the low beadi, 
and the dazzling houses of the southern presidency. He 
arived, therefore, at the seat of the Supreme Government 
with little to learn beyond the measures which his prede- 
cessor had sanctioned for the extrication of the emperiled 
affiiirs of the British-Indian Empire firom the thicket of 
difficulty that surrounded the m. 

What those measures were it is unnecessary to repeat. 
In the last letter written by Lord Auckland’s administra- 
tion to the Secret Committee — ^it bears date February 19, 
1842 — the Govemoj^General in Council said : “Since we 
have heard of the misfortunes in the Khybur Pass, and 
have been convinced that from the difficulties at present 
opposed to us, and in the actual state of our preparations^ 
we could not expect^ at least in this year, to TnainfAm a 
portion in the Jellalabad districts for any effective pur- 
pose, we have made our directions in regard to withdrawal 
from Jellalabad dear and podtive, and we diall rejoice to 
learn that M^jor-General PollodL will have anticipated 
these more express orders by confining his efforts to the 
same objeota” And on the 24th of the same month — in 
one of the last public documents of any importance written 
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under the instruction of Lord Auckland — in a letter to 
General Pollock^ that officer is distinctly informed that 

the great present object of your proceedings at Peshawar 
is, 1)eyoud the safe withdrawal of the force at Jellalahad, 
that of watching events, of keeping up such communicar 
tions as may be admissible with the several parties who 
may acquire power in the northern portion of Afghanistan, 
of committmg yourself permanently with none of these 
parties, but also of declanng positively against none of 
them, while you are collecting the most accurate mfonna- 
tion of their relative strength and purposes for report to 
the govemmeut, and pursuing the measures whidi you 
may find m your power for procurmg the safe return 
of our troops and people detamed beyond the Ehybur 
Pass”* These were the parting instructions of the old 
Governor-General Lord Ellcnboiough found matters m 
this state when he assumed the lems of office , and evezy 
one was now eager to asceitain what measures the new 
ruler would adopt 

The first pubhe document of any importance to which 
he attached his name was a letter to the Gomznander-in 
Chief It was a lettei from the Governor-General m 
Council, dated the Ifith of March It was a calm and able 
review of all the circumstances attendmg our position 
beyond the Indus, and was as free from feebleness and mde- 
sion on the one side, as it was from haste and intemperance 
on the other Lord Ellenborough at once decided that 
the conduct of Shah Soojah was, at leasts suspicious^t and 

* Jtfr i^e6rttaiw24, 1842 PuUuUd 

PofWfi 

t ** The uifbrmatuHi reoeired with reqwot to the oondoot of Shah 
Secyah dunng the late tmuuctioni is neoemnly imperfeotk end, mon* 
over, of a eomewhat oontiadietory oheracter It u not probefale that 
the faunneotien ageuiet our troops ehoald here ongmeted with him 
It la moet probahle^ end it le elmoet provid, that he hae adoflod ft, 
and, powerleH » himaelfi le prepared to with either partf^ Ip 
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that the Britiah Goreniment was no longer compe]le<1 
**to peril its armies, and with its armies the Indian Em- 
pire,” in support of the tripartite treaty. Therefore, he 
Bsid, “ Whatever course we may hereafter take must rest 
solely upon military considerations, and hence, in the %rst 
instance, regard to the safety of the detached bodies of 
our troops at Jellalabad, at Ghuznee, at Khclat-i-Ghih^e 
and Caudahor ; to the security of our troops, now in the 
field, from all unneccssaiy risk ; and finally, to the re- 
establishment of our militaiy reputation by the infliction 
of some signal and decisive blow upon the Afghans, which 
may make it appear to them, and to our own subjects 
and to our allies, that we liave the power of inflicting 
punishment upon those who commit atrocities and violate 
their faith, and that we withdraw ultimately from Afghan- 
istan, not from any deficiency of means to maintain our 
position, but because we are satisfied that the King we 
have set up has not, as we were erroneously led to imagine, 
the support of the nation over which he has been placed.” 
Here, in a few sentences, was mapped out the policy re- 
commended by such men as Mi. Robertson and Mr. Clerk, 
the policy which Pollock and Nott were eager to reduce 
to action, and which, with few exceptions, the entire com- 
munity of British India were clamoroudy expressing their 
desire to see brought into vigorous effect. 

This letter to the Commander-in-Chief was written in 
Calcutta; and it bears the signatures of the different 
members of the Supreme Council of Indio — of Mr. Wilber- 
foroe Bird, of General Casement, and of Mr. H. T. Prinsep. 
Nothing like it was ever written afterwards. On the 6^ 
of April Lord EUenborough left Calcutta. It seemed 
desirable that he should be nearer to the fixmtier — nearer 

whloh ha maj hope to be maintained npon his ptaoariona ihitme.’*— 
{GoHmor^CfeMral <a CowncU to Sir Jaaptr NiAotU: March 15, 
1842. PaMUhed Papcrc.] 
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to the Gommander-in-Ghief. The movement, at all eventSi 
indicated an intention to act with promptitude and energy. 
Already had the new Governor-General startled the solMr, 
slow-going functionaries of Calcutta by his restless, and, as 
they thought, obtrusive activity. He seemed resolved to 
see everything for himself — to do everything for himself. 
Almost everything hod been done wrongly by others ; and 
now ho vras going to do it rightly himself. All this 
created a great convulsion in the government offices j but 
out of doors, and especially in military circles, men said 
that tlio new Governor-General was a statesman of the 
right stamp — bold, vigorous, decided, thoroughly in 
earnest, no fearer of responsibility — quick to conceive, 
prompt to execute — just the man to meet with bold 
comprehensive measures such a crisis as had now arisen. 
A few sober-minded men of the old school shook their 
heads, and faltered out expressions of alarm lest the 
vigour of the new^ Governor-General should swell into 
extravagance, and eneigy get the bettor of disoretion. 
But no one ever doubted that the leading ideas in the 
Govemor-General’s mind were the chastisement of the 
offending Afghans and the Itistration of our national 
honour. 

After a day or two spent at Barrackpore, Lord Ellen- 
borough put himself into a palanquin, and proceeded ta 
Allahabad. Halting at Benarei^ he addressed the Secret 
Gommittoe on the 21st of ApiiL Much stirring intelli- 
gence had mot him as he advanced. Good and evil 
were blended together in the tidings^that reached him 
between Calcutta and Benares. Pollock had entered the 
Khybur Pass and forced his way to Ali-Muqid. Sole had 
defeated Akbar Khan in a general action on the plains of 
Jellalabad. But England had been beaten back at Hy- 
kuhyey and withdrawn his brigade to Quettah. AH these 
things the Governor-General now reported to the Seorst 

VOL. UL e 
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Committee, in a despatch which can by no means bo 
regarded as a model of historical truth. Writing again on 
the following day to the home authoritiei^ ho stated that 
he had ** by no means altered his deliberate opinion that 
it is expedient to withdraw tho troops under Major- 
Gksnerai Pollock and those under Major-General Nott, at 
the earliest practicable period, into positions wherein they 
may have certain and cosy communication with India.** 
He had already written to General Nott, instructing him 
to take immediate measures to withdraw the garrison of 
Khelat-i-Ghilzye and evacuate Candahar. “ You will 
evacuate/* wrote the Chief Secretary, “ the city of Can-* 

dahar You will proceed to take up a position at 

Quettah, \mtil the season may enable you to retire upon 
Sukkur. Tho object of tho above-directed measure is to 
withdraw all our forces to Sukkur at the earliest period at 
which the soason and other circumstances may permit 
you to take up a new position there. The manner of 
effecting this now necessary object is, however, left to 
your discretion.** * And so tho Governor-General, who in 
Calcutta had determined to re-establish our military 
reputation by the infliction of some signal and decisive 
blow upon the Afghans,” could now hardly write a 
sentence suggestive of anything else but withdrawal and 
evacuation. 

How it happened that, withm the space of little more 
than a month, so great a change had come over the 
counsels of the Governor-General, it would be difficult to 
determine, if he himself had not furmshed the neoessaxy 
explanation. “ The severe check,*’ he wrote to the Gom- 
mander-in-Chief, experienced by Brigadier Eng^d’s 
small coxps on the 28 th ultimo—an event disastrous as it 
was unexpected — and of which we have not yet infor- 

* Mr. Maddock to Oenerdl NoU: April 19, 1842. PvdAUktd 
Pupera, 
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cnation to enable us to calculate all the results— has, m 
tendency so to cripple the before limited means of more^ 
ment and of action which were posseased by Oeneral 
Nott, as to render it expedient to take immediate mea- 
sures for the ultimate safety of that officer’s corps, by 
withdrawing it, at the earliest practicable period, from 
its advanced position into nearer communication with 
India.” 

On this same 19th of April, the Governor-General 
addressed another letter to the Commander- in- Chief, 
relating to the position of General Pollock. “ The only 
question,” wrote the Chief Secretary, '‘will be, in which 
position will Major-General Pollock’s force remain during 
the hot months, with most security to itself, and with the 
least pressure upon the health of the troops 1 its ultimate 
retirement within the Indus being a point determined 
upon, because the reasons for our first crossing the Indus 
have ceased to exist.” The Commander-in-Chief was then 
directed to issue his own instructions to General Pollock ; 
and another letter was immediately afterwards addressed 
to him (the third despatched to Sir Jasper NiooUs on this 
prolific 19th of April), m which, after freaking of the 
withdrawal orders addressed to Pollock and Nott, the 
Governor-General goes on to say : ** It will, however, like- 
wise be for consideration whether our trooper having been 
redeemed from the state of peril in which they have been 
placed in Afghanistan, and it may be still hoped not 
without the infliction of some severe blow upon the 
Afghan army, it would be justifiable again to push them 
forward for no other object than that of revenging our 
losses, and of re-establishing, in all its original hriUiancy, 
our militaiy character.” 

It was Lord Ellenborough’s often-dedaxed qpinien that 

India was won by the sword, and must be maintained by 
the sword.” In his despatch of the Iffth of March he 

0 2 
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had written : " In war, reputation is strongth.*’ And yet 
we now find him questioning the expediency of under- 
taking operations beyond the Indus with ** no other object 
than that of re-ostabhshmg our militaiy character.” If 
we hold India by the sword, and reputation is strength, 
a statesman need hardly look for any object beyond 
the estabhshment of that reputation, which is the 
strength by ^hich alone our emjutc in India is main- 
tained. 

But England's miscarriage at Hykulzyc had not only 
driven all the for w aid feelmg out of Loid Ellcnborou^ 
but had blunted his logical a(‘umen and deadened all his 
feelings of cumpassion He seems to have forgotten that 
at this time tlioro was a jiarty of English prisonei's in the 
hands of the Afghans — that the generals who had com- 
manded our army at Caubul — ^tho widow of the murdered 
Envoy — ^the bravo-heartod wife of the conunonder of the 
illustrious garrison of JoUalabad — the man who had 
rescued Herat from the grasp of the Persian, and done the 
only thing that hod yet been done to roll back fi:om the 
gates of India the tide of Western invasion — ^with many 
more brave officers and tender women, were captives in 
the rude fortresses of the Afghan Sudars. The Governor- 
General seems to have forgotten that there were prisoners 
to bo rescued ; and he doubted the expediency of under- 
taking operations merely for the re-establiriiment of our 
military reputation — although upon that reputation, in 
his own opinion, our tenure of India depended 

The request conveyed to Sir Jaq>er NicoUs in the* 
government letter of the 19th of April met with prompt 
compliance ; and on the 29th, the Commander-in-Chie^ 
who was then at Simlah, instructed General Pdlook to* 
withdraw every British soldier from Jellalabad to Periiawnr. 
« The only circumstances,** he added, " which can autho- 
rise delay in obeying this order, are : lat That you have 
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4>rought a negotiation for the release of the prisoners 
lately confined at Budeeabad to such a point that you 
might risk its happy aooomplishment by withdrawing. 
2ndly. That you may have attached a lightly equipp^ 
foroo to rescuo thorn. Srdly. That the enemy at Caubol 
may be moving a foroo to attack you. In this improbable 
case, should any respectable number of troops have 
descended into the plain below JugduUuck with that 
intent, it would bo most advisable to inflict such a blow 
upon them as to moko them long remember your parting 
effort.** Of those instructions the Governor-General 
“ entirely approved ; ** and on the 6th of May the Chief 
Secretary wrote to General Pollock, saying : “ They 
are in accordance with the general principles laid down 
by his Lordship for your guidance, and you will execute 
-them to the best of your ability, having regard always 
to the health of your troops and to the efficiency of your 
army.** 

In the interval, however, l)etwoen the 19th of April 
and the 6th of May, the Governor-general having some- 
what shaken off the uneasy sensation which the disaster 
at Hykul^e seems to have engendered in his mind, and 
having arrived at the conclusion that the phantoms 
which had so intimidated him had not struck terror into 
the brave heart of General Pollock, had written to the 
General, anticipating the possibility of his having advanced 
upon Caubul 

** The aspect of affairs in Upper Afghanistan,** wrote 
the Chief Secrotaiy, on the 28th of April, appears to bo 
such, according to the last advices received by the 
Governor-General, that his Lordship cannot but contem- 
plate the possibility of your having been led, by the 
absence of serious opposition on the part of any army in 
the field, by the divisions amongst the Afghan chiefi^ and 
kj the natural desire you must, in common with eveiy 
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trae Boldier^ haTo of disj^aying again the Britidi flag la 
trium{fli upon the soene of our late disasteiB, to adTauoe 
iqmn and occupy the city of CaubuL If that event should 
have occurred, you will understand that it will in no 
respect vniy the view which the Govemor-Genenil pre- 
vumsly took of the policy now to be pursued. The 
Govemor<Oeneral will adhere to the opinion that the only 
safe course is that of withdrawing the army under your 
oommand, at the earliest practicable period, into positions 
uHlhin the Khybur Pass, where it may jicsscas easy 
certain oommunications with India. Why Lord EUen- 
borough should have entertained a belief oven of the 
possibility of Pollock advancing upon Caubul, in the face 
of positive instmctions to the contrary and a known 
deficiency of carriage, it is not easy to conjectura Pro- 
bably Lord Ellenborough himself could not have explained 
the source of this extraordinary buoyancy of expectation, 
for six days afterwards he declared that he had been led 
to expect ** that you (Pollock) will have already decided 
upon withdrawing your troops within the Khybur Pass, 
into a position wherein you may have easy and certain 
oommunication with India, if considerations, having 
regard to the health of the army, should not have induced 
you to defer that movement.*’ The idea of the advance 
upon Caubul seems only to have been a temporary 
apprehension arising out of a not erroneous estimate 
of the militazy aspirations of General Pollock ; and it 
very soon passed away. But it had one important result. 
It called forth from the General the following soldierly 
letter : 

TO T. B. UADDOCK, XSQ., SEORSTART TO GOVERNMENT, KO. 

Sir. JelloUbad, Bay 18, 1842. 

I hod the honour to forward with my letter No. 82, dated 
12th iuitant, a copy of a letter from his Excellency the Commander- 
lu<niief. 1 have now the honour to acknowledge the receipt o£ 
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jour lettor, dated 28th ultimo, whioh edverti to the prennt eipeot 
oi efliuiB m Afghamstan, and the probability of my having advanoed 
towards CSaubul , stating also, that in such an event, the views of 
the Gkivernor Oeneral as to the withdrawal of the troops will not 
be altered, and further, that whatever measures 1 may adopt 1 
must have especial regard to the health of the troojM 1 trust that 
I am not wrong m considenng this lettei as leaving to me diame- 
tionaiy powers, and, coming as it does from the supieme power m 
India, I venture to delay ior some days, acting up to the mstruo* 
bone oommuuioated m his luccellency the Commandei m Ohief 'a 
letter, dated 29th ult 

^ 1 regret much that a wont of carnage cattle has detamed me 
here , if it had not been so, I c^ould now be several marcbee id 
advance, and 1 am quite certam that such a move would have been 
highly beneficial Affairs at Caubul are, at the present moment, m 
a very unsettled state , but a few days must decide in favour of one 
of the parties Mahomed Akbar is at Caubul, exerting all his 
infiuence to overpower the Prmce He is without means ; and if 
he cannot, within a very short period obtam the ascendancy, ho 
must give up the ooutest, in which case I have no doubt 1 ohall 
hear from him agam With regard to our withdrawal at the 
present moment, I feu that it would have the very worst effbot— it 
would be constniod into a defeat and our character as a powerful 
nation would be entirely lost in this part of the world. 

It 18 true that the gamson of Jellalabad bus been saved, which 
it would not have been, hod a force not been sent to its rehefl 
But the relief of that gamson is only one object , there still remain 
othflPB which we cannot disregard — I allude to the release of the 
prisoners 1 expect about xuneteen Europeans from Budeeabad m 
a few days. The letters which have passed about other pnsouera 
have already been forwarded for the mformation of hu Lordship 
If, while these oommunicationa were m progtess, I were to retuo li 
would be supposed that a pamc had seised us I therefore think 
that our remuning in this vicinity (or perhaps a few marcues id 
advance) is essential to uphold the oharaciu of the British nation, 
and m like manner General Kott might hold his post, at all events 
till a more fkvourable season 

I have no rsaaon, yet, to oomplam that the troops an mors nn* 
healthy than they were at Agra. If I am to manh to Peahawnr, 
the climate is oertamly not prsferable , and here I ean m one or 
two marbhes find a better climate, and I ahonld be able to dietato 
better terms than I oould at Pesbawur. » 
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I cumot ixDigliM any force being sent from Oaubul which I could 
not eucoeasfully oppose But the advance on Caubul would require 
that General Nott should act m concert and advance also I there- 
fore cannot help regretting that he should be directed to retiiCi 
which, without some demonstration of our power, he will find some 
Hli^oulty in doing I have less hesitation in thus expressmg my 
opinion because I could not under any circumstances, move in lesa 
than eighteen or twenty days , and your reply might reach me Vy 
express m about twenty two days The diflercnce in pumt of time 
as not very matoiial, but the impoitance of the subject is sufficient 
to justify the delay of a few days In the mean time I shall 
•endeavour to procure carnage-cattle as last as I can to move eitlw 
forward or backwiid os I may be directed or if left to my diao^ 
iion, as I may think judicious Under any ciicumstances. 1 should 
not adaocite the delay oi the troops either at Candahai or on this 
eide beyond tho inontli oi November, and m this mrangement 
advertence must be had to the & lioty of the Ehybur, which I con 
mdei the Sikhs would gladly hold if they were allowed to take 
possession of Jellalabad 

I have the honour to be, &c 

Georob PoLLOOk, Mi\]or-Gon * 

* This is not only a remarkable letter in itself It is remarkable 
for its misadventures Its outor history s somewhat cunons It 
never found its way into the published volume of correspondenoe, and 
its existence was only to be infened from the fact of a roferenoe to it 
in another letter It was at last brought to li(,ht by the mqnines m 
Parliament of Lord Lansdowue and L^rd Palmerston It was to he 
found nowhere in England but a coi y was at last ehoited fn>m India 
The Governor General then dedoued tLat Gie oii^inal deapatch of the 

18th of May never leached the ofiict, aid must have been lost m 
transit The duplicate was leceived and acknialedged on the 11th of 
July It is the practice of the Secretary a ofhee to keep the unreported 
papers on all important subiccts for each month together and to 
forward copies of l^cm to the Seciet Committee by the monthly Over 
land Mail The despatch m question was inadvertently put up in its 
proper place m the May bundle of reported papers, instead of bemg 
left for a time, as it should have been, among the nnreported papers of 
July Hence, when the July papeis weie copied for transmission to 
the Secret Committee, this despatch was omitted ** Nothing less 
explanatory than this was ever offered in the way of explanation It 
does not appear whether the onginal letter miscarried altogether on ita 
way to Lord EUonboiough, or whether it misoamed only on its way to 
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Unwilling to return to the proTinces without strilpng a 
aignal blow at the Afghans, and doing something great 
to re-establish the militaiy reputation of Great Britain in 
the countries beyond the Indus, Pollock grasped eagerly 
at the faintest indication of willingness on the part of the 
Goyemor-General to place any discretionaiy power in his 
hands ; and expressed his eagerness to traverse, with a 
victorious army, the scene of our recent humiliation. If 
ho had had carriage he would have advanced at once ; 
but the want of cattle paralysed the movements of the 
rorce, and kept Pollock inactive in the neighbourhood of 
Jellalabad. In one respect this want was a gain and an 
advantage. Mindful both of the honour of his country, 
and of the safety of his captive countiy-men and country- 
women, Pollock adroitly turned the scarcity of carriage to 
good account, by declaring that ho had not the means of 
retiring to Poshawur. Thus gaining time for something 
to bo written down in the chapter of accidents, he con- 
tin uud to maintain his advanced position, and exerted 
himself to bccuto by negotiation the release of the 
})risoncrs from the hands of Akbar Khan * 

the office. There is an equal ohscniity about the history of the dnpli- 
euto wliich was ** received and acknowledged on the 11th of July.** 
It might be inferred from this that it was received on the 11th of July, 
and acknowleilged on tiie same day. But it happens that the dnplicate 
was despatched on the 80th of May — and ought surely to have oome not 
among the July, but among the June papers. In this letter of the 11th 
of July the Secretary says : ** I am directed to state that the original 
letter has never reached me, and that the duplicate fias only lately been 
received and laid before the (invemor-Qcnedil, whose previous in- 
stmetionB to yon appeared to render any special reply to this onmmn- 
liication unnecessary.” — Records,'] In the face of so distinot a 
denial as this, little can be said, except that in a letter from PoUook of 
May 20th, which was duly acknowledged, reference is made to the 
letter of the 13th. If that letter had not been received, some allueian 
•oertidiily ought to have been made by Qovemment to its non-receipt. 

^ Thm was no scaroity of provisions at Jellalabad at this time* 
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itg^the mean while, the announcement of the Gk>vemor- 
Qetlenl’s detennination to withdraw the troops from their 
adTifioed positions had reached Candahar. Nott had 
always consistently declared that he would not yield an 
inch hf ground without the instructions of the Supreme 
Government, but that, fortified by such instructions, he 
was prepared to move either in one direction or the other 
— ^to abandon oil the |)OBts in Western AfghauiRtan, or to 
nuuxih victoriously on the capital. He had his own 
opinions on the subject of withdrawal ; but the obedience 
of the soldier was panimount over all his words and 
actions ; and when lie< received the instnictious of which 
mention has boon made, lie wrote to the Chief Secretaiy 
on the 17 th of May: These measures shall be carried 
into effect, and tho directions of his Lordship accomplished 
in the best manner circumstances will admit of.” And 
again he wrote on the 2l8t to the same fiiuctionoiy : 
shall not lose a moment in making all necessary arrange- 
ments for carrying into effect the aiders 1 have received, 
without turning to the right or to the loft, by the idle 
propositions and wild spooulations daily and hourly heaped 
upon me from all jiorts of Afghanistan and Sindh, by per- 
sons who ore, or fancy thomselves to bo, representatives of 

But» to seoure a oontmued supply, Pollock was Boiuible of the necessity 
of enoonraging a belief tliroughuut the country that the intentions of 
the British Goyernment inclined towaids a forward movement. ** We 
sire all quiet here,” he wiote on the Uth of May to Mr. Clerk, ** grain 
eoming in in abundance , at least, in as great quantities as wo oould 
expect after the dreadful ahum into which this force seems to have put 
the whole country. Every village was deserted. I did my utmost to 
pniteot them from plunder, and in most cases succeeded ; and the oon- 
seqnenee is that we, in a measure oomiuand the resources of the 
eonntry.*' And on the 11th of the same month, writing again to Mr. 
Clerk, he said : ** While I remain here I can command supplies, and I 
have no doubt that 1 shall be able to do so as long as the nativee 
suppose that we intend remaining in the country ; but if thqr thoaghi 
ethenriae^ oar anpplies would be stopped.'*— [dfSL Chrrespond$mit,} 
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l^ 0 T 6 mment West of the Indus. I know that it is my duty 
and their duty implicitly and zealously to cany mto effect 
every ordei leteivod, without mquirmg mto the reasons 
for the measures adopted, whatever our own opinions or 
wishes may be and without troubling government with 
unnecessaiy references But it was plain that ho read 
the orders of the Supreme Government not without acute 
mortificitiou He }ieldod m effect a prompt assent, 
but ill spirit it IV as a grudging one The orders for 
the evacuation of Candahar took Nott and Bawlinson 
by surprise ind filled them with as much pom as 
astonishment What was really felt by the Candahar 
authoiiticB IS nut to be learnt from the piibhshed 
papers, but in the following lettei wiittcn by Bawlin 
son to Outiam on the 18th of Maj, not only are the 
real feelmgs of the militaiy ond political chiefs clearly 
revealed, but the probable effects of the evacuation 
of Condaliar sketched out, with a fiee hand by the 
latter 


The peremptory order to retire has come upon ue like a 
thunder olap No one at Candahar is aware of eucU an ordei having 
been received, except the General and myself and we must preserve 
aprofemnd secrecy os long as possible The withdrawal of the 
gnmaon from Kolat i Qlnlsye and the destruction of the fortifica* 
tions at that place must I fancj, however, expose our pohqy, and 
onr fituation will then be one of considerable embarrassment. 

General Nott mtends, 1 believe, to order all the carnage at 
Qnettah to be sent on to Candahar A legimeut is to escort the 
eMnela laden with gram to Killah Abdoolab, where the troops 
will remam m charge of the depht, and from whence a regiment or 
two regiments detached from this will bring on the camels empty 
to It must be our object to collect carnage, on the 

pretext of an advance on Oaubul , but how long the secret can be 
kept^ It la impossible to say. When our mtended rstuementiionoe 
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Anown, we must expect to have the whole oountiy up m emui, and 
to obtain no cattle except each as we can violeutly lay hands on. 

If the worst conies to the worst, we must abuidon all baggage 
and stores, and be content to march with sulhueut food to convey 
na to Quettah, foi which 1 behove the caiiiagc now available wiU 
auffice. 

It will be quite impossible to destroy the works of Candahar, 
as directed m the government letter the worst that can be done is 
to blow up the gateways. 1 have hardly yet had time to reflect 
fully upon the eflects, immediate and prospective, of our abrupt 
departure There is no man at present on whom I can oast my 
eyes m all Candahar os hkely to succeed to powei. Sufder Jung 
will be a more puppet of course, and will be liable to deposition at 
any moment Should the liaruk/yos triumph at Caubul, and 
should we no longer oppose the return of Kohuudil, he will be the 
most likely chief to succeed , but tho natural consequence of his 
return, and of our determmed nun mterforence with the affuin in 
this quarter, will be of course to render Persian mfluence parar 
mount at Herat and Candahar, and, with the piospect of a Russuui 
fleet at Astrabad and a Persian army at Merve, it is by no means 
impossible that the designs which threatouod us in 1838 may at 
last be directly accomplished Strong measurcb of mtmudation, 
both sgamst Russia and Persia, will be our best protection * 

But, however great may have been the mortification 
whioh Nott and Kawlmson were now condemned to expe- 
nence, the orders of the Supremo Gkivemment were so 
explicit, that the General behoved it to be hiB duty at 
once to bogm to CtUiy them into efiect A brigade had 
already been equipped for the rehef of Khelat-i-Ghilzje 
and the rescue of the Ghuznee prisoners. It was now 
despatched, on the 19th of May, to brmg off the 

* MS, Oorretpondence In his journal, too, Bawhnson wrote : 

The order to retire came upon us hke a thunderbolt. We had aot^ 
from Lord Ellenborough'e former letter, thought eucdi a meseuxe 
poeeible until Caubul should be retaken. As there is no disoretionaiy 
power, however, veeted m General Nott by the late letter, he has oniiy 
had to oonsider the best way of canying the order into effiNt.*'^Jf A 
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garrison, and to destroy the works of the former place. 
Colonel Wymer commanded the fbroe. It consisted of 
those three noble Sepoy regiments with which he had 
before done such good service her Majesty’s 40th 
Regiment, Leslie’s troop of Horse Artillery, four guns 
of Blood's battery, the Bombay cavalry details, and 
the Shah's 1st Regiment of Horse. Some troopers of 
Haldane’s cavalry, some details of Bengal artillery, and 
of the Madras sappers, completed the components of 
the force. 

Thus, in the later weeks of May, Pollock was holding 
his post at Jcllalabad, eager to receive authority to march 
upon Caubul, and rejoicing in the pretext of a scarcity of 
carriage for delaying the withdrawal of his force ; Nott, 
eager, too, for a forward movement, but unable to perceive 
in the instructions of government the least indication 
of an intention to place any discretionary power in his 
hands, was taking measures to secure, with all promp- 
titude, the accomplishment of theii* wishes ; and the 
Governor-General, from Allaliabod, was writing strong 
letters to the Generals, impressing upon them the 
necessity of maintaining a discreet silence regarding the 
intentions of government and the future movements of 
the troops. 

There was nothing, in truth, more desirable than this. 
The intentions of the Governor-General were of such a 
character as to render these revelations, in the existing 
state of things, dangerous, if not fatal, to the interests of 
Great Britain in the countries beyonf^ the Indus. But 
official secrets are not easily kept in a oountiy where so 
many copies of eveiy public letter ore forwarded to 
different authorities in distant parts of the oountiy; 
where so many derb are employed to copy, and so many 
•taff-offioera allowed to read them. Before the end of 
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Magr itim known, not only in General Pollock's oamp^ 
but in all the cantonments of India, that the annies were 
to be withdrawn. The secret had welled out from the 
bniean of the Commander-in-Chief ; and bets were made 
.at the mess-tables of Jellalabad regarding the probable 
date of the withdrawal of the troopa * No man knew 
better than Pollock the danger of such revelations,* and 
he did his best to counteract the evil tendency of the 
reports which were now the common gossip of his camp, 
and were soon likely to be current in all the Afghan 
baeaars. have taken stops," he wrote to the Gom- 
mander-in-Cliief, “ to prevent any great mischief resulting, 
by ordenng the deputy-quarter-master-general a few miles 
in advance, to mark out a now encamping ground ; and I 
shall have such inquiries made among the natives about 
bringing supplies there, that will make them believe that 
I shall move forward." 

And PoUodL still hoped that something might arise to 
wring from the Governor-General on order to march upon 
the Afghan capital But the letters he received from Lord 
EUenborough and Sir Jasper NicoUs were calculated not 
only to discourage but to embarrass him. There was no 
possibility of misunderstanding the wishes of the Com- 
mander- in-Chief; but the Governor-General, whilst 
imperatively directing the speediest possible withdrawal 
of Pollock’s army, was every now and then throwing 
out a hint that a forward movement for the chastise- 

« « In a late letter to goyemment,'* he wrote to the Gommander- 
in-Ohief on the 24th of May, “you will have seen how anziotw 1 was 
that any proposed movement towards Peshawnr should be commimi- 
sated to no one from whom it could be withheld. The moment siidi a 
thing is known, it is probable supplies will oease to ooms in ; we shoold 
be in diflionlty about forage ; all who are now friendly wonld be ready 
to oppose us ; and if I had not time to seonre the pass^ the oonee- 
^nenees might be serious indesd.**— [PS&ZiiM Papon rMkn lo 
MUiUury Optratwm in Afghanistan, 
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meut of the Afghans would not be ungiatefiil to 
him. And whilst the Govemor^Oeneral was ohviondy 
intemling to place some discretionary power in the 
General’s hands, the Oommander-in-Chief was writing to 
assure him that the orders of the Supreme Government 
all tended towards an immediate and unconditional with- 
drawal. 

The letter of the 13th of May elicited no answer ; but 
a letter written a week afterwards,* in which PoUock 
pointed out the evils and difficulties of an immediate 
withdrawal to Pobhawm*, found the Governor-General in 
one of hib more forward and chivalrous moods. Pollook, in 
this letter of the 20th of May, had said : “ I shall be glad 
if any letter from government may authorise my remain- 
ing till October or November ; ” and now, on the 1st of 
June, the Governor-General, through the Chief Secretary, 
replied : ** It would be desirable, undoubtedly, that before 
finally quitting Afghanistan, you should have an oppor- 
tunity of striking a blow at the enemy ; and since circum- 
stances boem to compel you to remain there till October, 
the Governor-General earnestly hopes that you may be 
enabled to draw the enemy into a position in which you 
may strike such a blow effectually.” And again, in the 
same letter : “ It will be for your consideration whether 
your large army, one half of which would beat, in open 
field, everything that could be brought against it in 
AfghpTiiafan^ should remain entirely inactive during the 
period which must now apparently elapse before it can 
finally retire. Although you may not o** soon be 

• In this litter of the 20th of Haj, PoUock Bays : ** I ha,jB ebea^, 
in my dated the 13th inet., entered on the eabjeet (of with- 

irawiDg to Pediawur), and mnet reoave a reply before I i b al l be able 
to move.” If that letter of the 18th had not been received and reed, 
mnHj thie aUmion to it wonld have oelled forth a remark to that 
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^6 to prooure the means of moving your whole arrny^ 
you may possibly be able to move a part of it rapidly 
against some portion of the enemy’s force incautiously 
exposed, and of giving it a severe blow.” This was, at all 
events, something gained. And the gain was a sudden 
one. Only three days before, the Governor-General, in a 
letter to Pollock, had resented the presumption of Mr. 
Clerk in drawing fix)m a former letter an inference in 
favour of the continued occupation of Jellalabad, in the 
event of negotiations being on foot for the release of the 
prisoners, and had expressed a strong opinion that no 
negotiations had yet been entered upon of a nature to 
impede the backward movement of the force. The letter 
of the 1st of June was, therefore, doubly welcome. Pollock 
had now received a constructive permission to remain at 
Jellalabad until October ;* and, as every effort was to 
be made in the interval to collect carriage-cattle in the 
provinces of Hindostan, ostensibly for the purpose of his 
withdrawal from Afghanistan, he dei<>rmined to lose no 
opportunity of turning those means of withdrawal to 
the best possible account. If there were carriage to 
enable him to full back upon Peshawur, there would be 
oairiage to enable him to advance upon Gaubul, for the 
mistake of hiring cattle, with local limitations affixed to 
the engagements^ was not to be perpetuated. So Gtoeral 
Pollock looked forward with confidence to the coming 
autumn, as to a time when a vigorous and decisive blow 
might be struck at the nation which had humbled the 

* It was outivardly only an acknowledgment of tlie Qeneral's 
inaibility to retire at an earlier period— bat there was more wwMifag 
in it than this, for on the same ^y the Chief Secretary wrote to Nott : 
<« I am direoted to inform yon that, in oonseqnenoe of tiie very deftotive 
state of the means of movement posseseed by Miyor-Qeneial FoUoek, it 
appears to be oat of his power to retire ftem Jellalabad ontil Oetober,. 
when his retirement will certainly take place. "—[PohlMhed Paperi.] 
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pride and defiled the honour of the conquerors of 
Hindostan. 

Patiently, therefore, biding his time, Pollock turned the 
halt at Jollalabad to the best possible account, by endea- 
Touring to obtain by negotiation the ransom of the British 
prisoners. What those negotiations were, and what was 
their result, should be stated in this place. It was on the 
evening of the 2r)th of Ai>ril that some excitement waff 
created iii Pollock’s cam]) at Jellalabad, by mmours, pre- 
sently coiifimu'd, of tlie arrival of Captain Colin Mackenzie, 
one .of the jirisonerh in the hands of Akbar Khan, with a 
letter from Major I'ottingcr, and overtures from the Sirdar. 
Pottinger s letter briefly shadowed forth the terms on 
which Akbar Khaii and his Ghila^e confederates were 
jircpared to reloase the prisoners — ^but the language em- 
ployed was rather that of inquiry than dictation. “ The 
Siidor,” wrote Pottinger, ‘‘wishes to know, in the first 
place, if we will consent to withdraw the greater part of 
our troops, and leave an agent with a small body of men 
to act with whomever the confederates may elect as chie^ 
in which case they propose to be guided by the wishes of 
the two fretions in Gaubul, and wi^ us to release Dost 
Mahomed Khan. Secondly — ^They propose, that if the 
British Government have determined on subjecting the 
country and continuing the war, that the prisoners at 
present in Afghanistan shall be exchanged for Dost Maho- 
med Khan, his family and attendants, and that the issue 
be dependent on the sword. Thirdly — In the event of 
neither of these propositions being appsoved of, th^ widi 
to know what terms will be granted to themselves indi- 
vidually ; whether we, in the event of their submissum, 
wiU co^ne them, send them to India, take hostages from 
them, reduce their pay, or, in short, what they have tc 
expect firom our demeccy.”* 

• to wnerol Pottoae: Tleaun, AprU 20. 1242. 

VfLi zii. ^ 
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To this General Pollock rephed, that "kindness and 
good treatment of our pnsoners would meet with due eon* 
aideration at the handb of the Biitish OoTemmeut, and 
the release of them much more so , that if money were a 
consideration, he was prLpaied to ])ay into the hands of 
any one the Siidai might depute to icccive it the sum of 
two lakhb of rupees, whenever the prisoners might be 
’delivered into )ns hands and that Mahomed Shah 
Khan and his biotlicis would lie "sulicred to enjoy the 
advantages onsm^ lioiii thtir hucditai\ doimmons*’* 

With this letter Mackenzie left Jell dabad on the evening 
of the 28th of Ainil He had liecn instructed by the 
Sirdai to ascertain, if ^Kissiblc, fiom Cxcncial Pollock 
whether thcie was any chance of the British Government 
admittmg him to ierins, on his own aecount, if he would 
detach himself from the national cause, and exert his 
influence to advance our interests m Afghanistan But 

luihjed Papers Together with this letter from Pottinger came a 
paper from Akbar Khan himself It was Wbhout seal and signatnre, 
for the Sirdar was ftaiful of compiomisi ig himself with his country- 
men, and the document might have tallen into then hands Aftw 
some allusions to the painful put, and a declaration that he was 
unable to restrain the disorg^sed mob of Afghans from attacking the 
English army, the Sirdar went on to say **lf I allow the English, 
who are my guests, to deiiait according to your suggestion , or 
aocoKling to Pottinger Sahib s advice, if 1 allow the English ladies to 
depait before the gentlemen, m either case all Mahomedans will look 
upon me as their enemy, and the whole multitude will be opposed to 
me Under these cm umstancts 1 be^ you to loflect, that not having 
come to an understanding with you, and having made enemies of them, 
how can 1 exist ^ . I prefer youi fnendsbip to the throne of 

Gaubnl, because, if 1 was to go to Gaubul now, the men of Oaubul 
weuld push me forward, and then it would be difficult to release my 
gneets and to be on Mendly terms with you. On this aooonnt I have 
written to show my friendship for your government Please God mj 
semosB shall exceed the ugunes 1 have ^ne you.** 

* Gmtral PoUodt to Aftyor PoOtm/er JeUalabad, Aprtl 26. 1842i 
PubUskta raport 
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upon this Pollock could express no definite opinion. " His 
position,” wrote the General to the Supreme GoTemment, 
** IB evidently different from the others That he was the 
murderer of the Envoy there cannot he a question, and he 
evidently feels his guilt to be an insuperable bar to any 
terms from us , but ho also fools that he has possession of 
the persons of our countiymcn, and that cuoumstanoe 
seems to hold out to him a hopo that his proffers of sub- 
mission will meet with a favourablo reception ” * 

The reply of Genenl Pollock to the overtures of Akbar 
Khan disappointed the Sirdar , and Captain Mackenzie 
was again despatched to Jellalabad This time he was 
the bearer of a string of proposals far more extravagant 
than those which had been conveyed by him on his first 
mission. The requests of the Baruk^e chie^ as set forth 
m Pottingei's letter to the General, were— 

iBtly That a written promise of amnesty be given to himaelf, 
Hohamed Shah Ehm, and the latter’s fimuly, for all post aote up 
to the date oi delivery. 2ndly That neither he nor any of the 
abovo’mentioned family shall be sent out of the Caubul and 
Jellalabad distnots against thoir wishes Srdly. That they may 
not be obliged to pay their respects to yon m our camp till they 
be assured against any danger 4thly. If we merely mtend to 
revenge ourselves on the enemy, and then leave the country, he 
trusts its government will be conferred on him. Sthly He wants 
a jaghire to suppoit his family, and he names two lakhs as 
adequate 6thly He wants eight lakhs of rupees os a present to 


* Oeneral Pollock to Oavemment JtVUH^bad^ Apnl 28, 1842, 
In reply to this letter, the Chief Secretary wrotB ' * It is not oonsistent 
with the hon mr of the Biitish Government to enter mto any tenns for 
the making of a proviaiun for so great a enminal. We might engage 
to QMue hia hfb if he were to fell mto our hands, beoause it wonld be 
dSflieult BO to bnng him to tnal as to protect the government from a 
ocdonrable eharge of violently proseonting on unworthy revenge ; but 
io move than this can be done, and this only if he diould pvomptilj da 
ib he mt to repair the orunes he has etsnmitted.** — [PMtiked 

Papcre.\ 
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start him with. (Eis great fear aa it is of all Afghans, is of being 
removed from his country ) He also asks for his own women, who 
are m his fhther s harem-^at They have asked foi the money, if 
It IS paid, to be given to Sir Bolund Khan who will remam as a 
hoat^e till the piisoners are dehvered, or that you pay it to 
Hmdoos, who can empower their agents in Caubul to pay it on 
delivery of the prisoners * 

To these proposals Pollock replied 

With regard to the first, it follows as a matter of course that, 
whenever we agree to an> terms amnesty for the past will result 

The second request, about lesidmg it Caubul and Tellahibad is 
out of place now , it must depend up n eontin^^ciiuos and be dis 
cussed only after other and more iniioitant points have been 
agreed upon 

With reference to the third lequest the Sirdar Mahomed Akbar 
may be assured that I would guarantee his personal safety whenever 
he may visit my camp , but his doing so would require some preli- 
nunary anangoment, unless he voluntarily claims our protection, 
in which cose 1 could immediately arrange for his safety, and appeal 
to the government on his behalf 

The fourth request lefcrs to matters entirely dependmg on 
future results, and which aae known to Qod alone. It would 
therefore be vain to speculate on them at this stage of our nego- 
tiation 

With regard to the fifth and sixth requests, I have alieady told 
you that T suppose the Sirdar lests hw claim to any present on 
his delivering up the prisoners which as 1 have before stated, 
will be the beet evidence of good faith, and a sincere wish for 
favourable terms with the British Government I have aooord- 
mgly already mentioned the sum of two lakhs of rupees The 
Sirdar Mahomed Akbar must recollect that he is desirous of 
obtaming the females of his own family The British Government 


* Mogor PoUmger to (TsneroZ Pollock May 3, 1642 1 have 

quoted from the onginal m Fottinger's handwriting But the letter is 
given among the published papen, with the usual official emendatuuia. 
Thus the passage, *' They have asked for the money, if it is paid, to be 
given to Sir Bolnnd Khan '* — ^is pnnted, They ^ve aek^ tor the 
monqy Ao , to be given to Aw Oolund Khan ** It mey pnasle the 
fhtnre hiatonan to diaoover who ** hia Colnnd Khan '* may have tsiaii. 
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will not require any money to be paid on their account ; and I 
hereby guarantee that, on all the pnaonera being delivered over to 
me, 1 will write to India for the women of the Siidar Mahomed 
Ahbar, and 1 have no doubt that my request will be complied with. 

Ab to thf payment of the money for the prisoners now with, or 
in the power of Mahomet Akbar, it shall be made to any person 
the Sudar may appoint to leceive it, or it shall be paid to Hindoos 
who can give bills on Caubul The good faith and honour of the 
British nation is not doubted, and 1 theiefoie heieby pledge myself 
to pay the two lakhs of rupees on account of government when 
ever the prisoners are made over to me.* 

Mackenzie took his departure with these replies. There 
was still mg woik, at this time, for Akbar Kh<m at Caubid , 

* Gcncud PoUocL to Major PoUmgtr Jdlalahad^ May 10, 1842. 
Puhlutked Papers Lord Ellcnborough was unwiUmg that any money 
should bt paid for the release of the captives, but was inohned to 
exchange Dost Mahomed and his &mily for the prisoners in the hands 
of the Sudar ** Undoubtedly, he wrote, *‘on the 26th of April, 
you remained authorised, by the instructions of the 24th of February, 
to give money on the public account for the lelease of individual 
piisoneis , and if, pieviously to the receipt of my letter of the 25tb of 
April, you should have ( (jucludcd a negotiation for the release of any 
individual prisoners on that condition, the Ghivemor-Qeneral would 
feel himself under the necessity of sanctioning any payment of money to 
which you may have then pledged yonisclf. After thf reo^pt of that 
letter, you wiU, of course, m any future negotmtion, have adhered to 
the mstructions contained in it It cannot but be a subject of much 
regret that you should have considered it to 1>e necessaiy, under any 
circumstances, to liave had any communication whatever of a diplo* 
matic nature with Mahomed Akbar Khan, in whom it must be impos 
nble for any one to place any trust ” — [^Puhlvihed Papers ] Akbar 
Khan, at this time, seems almost to have considered the release of his 
fether and family as hopeless , and PoUobk did not think he was 
authorised to propose an exchange of prisoners , for although, on the 
24th of February, Lord Auckland suggested that he ** might speak of 
the release of Dost Mahomed as an event which might not be altogether 
impoanble^** he did not know how for such a measure might be 
sanctioned by Lord EUenborough. Moreover, Pollock believed that the 
exchange had only been authonsed m the event of his being able te 
Ineit for the leleeee of the whole of the British prisoners ; and they 
warn not all in the hands of Akbar Khan. 
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and the negotiations had no result But the visits of the 
British officer to Jellalabad had not been without their 
uses. Mackenzie had been the bearer of much information 
of the deepest interest, and had placed many valuable 
documents in the hands of General PoUock. The General 
had laid before him a strmg of questions relative to the 
causes and progress of the insurrection at Caubul, the 
answeis to which, in the existing state of information oven 
in the best-informed quarters, threw a flood of light upon 
many dork })ointB of recent history. And whilst in official 
places many important revelations were made, all through 
the general camp there transpired, in time, from the some 
source, much that was eagerly sought, eagerly discussed 
when found, and eagerly transmitted to eveiy cantonment 
in India, where tiio fate of the captives in the hands of 
Akbar Khan was a matter of the liveliest concernment, 
and a source of the most painful alarm.* 

* The questions were — ** Ist, What were the temiB negotiated ^7 
Sir W. Macnaghten with the rebels ? 2nd. What slteration was made 
by Major Fottinger 1 Srd. What does Major Pottinger allnde to when 
he talks of breach of &ith ? 4ih. What were the manner and eanaea 

Sir W. Macnaghten’s murder f ” 1 have found the information oon- 
veyed in Captain Maokensie's answers of some nae in the ooufe of my 
narrative. 
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CHAPTER III. 

[January — April . 1842.] 

!Fbe Captivity — Sorrendei of the Mat nt>il Fain iliea — Their Jouruuy t> 
Tezeen — Proceed to Tugree — Intel views Iietween Pottingei and 
Akbar Khan — llemoval to Budeeabad — Priaon Life -Biomoval to 
Zanda — Death of General Elphinatone. 

Few woro the letters which Mackenzie brought from 
his fellow-captives to their friends at Jellalabad. There 
may have been state reasons for the secrecy which enve- 
loped his movements ; but to all parties the disappoint- 
ment was great. Every one at Jellolabad was eager for 
intelligence regarding the incidents which had l>efallen the 
little band of prisoners, and for particulars of ull the doily 
environments of their captive state. All through the 
camp ran eager inquiries ; and }ittle by little tho much- 
ooveted information began to radiate from the General’s 
tent, and to diffuse itself in more remote quarters. What 
was then told in mere outline may here be given more in 
detail 

It was on the 9th of January that the married families 
were made over to the protection of Mahomed Akbar 
Khan. The following day was spent by them in a small 
fort^ where they found Fottinger, Lawrence, and Mackenzie^ 
who had been auirendered as hostages at Boot-Ehak. 
Bude as was the accommodation, and untempting as was 
the fore, that were here offered them, after the miseries 
and privations of the retreat through the snowy passes, 
the “small dark hovels’ in which they were crowded 
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iogethor were a veiy palace, and the ‘^greaj^ palao” in 
which they dipped their fingers was regal fare. They 
dept that night on the bare ground — but there WSA a 
roof between them and the ojieu sky ; and they thought 
little of the smoke, which almost sufibcatod them, 
whilst in the enjoyment of the reviving warmth of a 
wood fire.* 

On the morning of the 11th, through Bcenes of unex- 
ampled horror, the party of captives were conducted to 
the Tezecn fort. The road was strewn with the stork 
bodies of the mangled dead. Here and there little 
groups of wretched camp-followers, starving, frost-bitten, 
many of them in a state of gibbering idiotcy, were to be 
seen cowering in the snow; or solitaiy men, perhaps 
wounded and naked, were creeping out of their hiding- 
places, in an extremity of mortal suffering and fear. The 
sickening smell of death rose from the bloody, coipses 
through which oiu* English ladies guided thoir horses, 
striving not to tread upon tho bodies, or in their 
camel-panniers jolted and stumbled over the obstructing 
carrion. Happy were they all, when, about the hour of 
evening prayer, that dreadful journey was at an end, 
and the fort of Tezeen Appeared in sight There th^ 
were hospitably received— and there another captive was 
added to their number. Lieutenant Melville, of the 
54th Native Infantry, who hod been wounded on the 
retreat, and whose wounds had been bound up by tho 
hand of Akbor Khan himself, was waiting thoir arrival 
in the fort 

* On tliat day Akbar Khan sought an interview with Lady Mao- 
na^ten. Painfhl as such a meeting must have been, the bereaved 
widow was not in a position to refuse to see her husband’s murderer. 
He spoke veiy kindly to her ; and as ahe aate in ailent sorrow before 
he deolaxed that he would give his right arm that the deed whidi 
ko so mndi regretted might be undone. 
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On the folloTving day they wore earned to Seh-Baba; 
und the same dreadful scenes of oomage sickened them 
as they went along On the march another prisoner, and 
a welcome one, was added to the party— one whom the 
sick and wounded had much wanted — a medical officer, 
Dr Macgrath On the 13th, partly over remote moun- 
tain paths, BO piocipitoub that the camels could scoicely 
keep their footing, and partly along the bloody track 
of our slaughtered army, the ciptive bond wtio escorted 
to JugduUuck Mere thioc i igged tents had been 
pitched for their leception Hcie they found General 
Elphmstone, B]ig<idier Shelton, and ('a])tain Johnson, 
who had been claimed as hobtages by Akbar Khan , and 
here they learnt that all the soldiets and camp followers 
who had left Caubul, with the exception of this little 
handful of pnsoneis, had, in nil probabihty, been annihi- 
lated on <tho march 

Next mommg they resumed their journey — ^the Gene- 
ral, the Bngadier, and Captam Johnson, accompanied 
by Akbar Klian, bniiging up the rear A more rugged 
and difficult road had seldom been travelled over. The 
ascents and descents wore seemingly impmctioable ; it 
made the travellers giddy to look at them. The road 
was ^ one continuation of locks and stones, over which 
the camels with the gieatest difficulty scrambled ’* with 
their burdens * At night they bivouacked on the banks 

* Captain Johnaon^t Jowfud The writer adds **At the oom- 

meneement of the defile, and for Rome connderable distance, pasRed two 
or three hunoredR of oar poor mieerable HindoellaieeR, who had OReaped 
tip thiB nni^aented road from the maaRacre of the 12th. They had 
act a rag to cover them, and were all more or lesB frost bitten, wounded, 
or Htarving The poor wretohea were hnddled together in thirtiea and 
forbea, bo aa to impart to each other a httle animal heat, aa other 
trannth was denied them by the barren, inhospitable wilderneM around 
them We afterwarda learnt that ecaroely one of these poor wretehes 
eroaped from the dehle in which they had taken shelter , and that, 
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of the Punshuhur nver There were no tents, no shelter 
of any kind for the ladies So they rolled tbomselves up in 
their warmest garments, laid their heads upon their saddles, 
and composed themselyes, as best they could, to sleep 

Early m the morning of the 15th of Januaiy, they 
crossed the deep and rapid fords of the Punshuhur river. 
The x^assage was not acoomplinhed without di&oulty 
and danger, but the active kindness of the Afghan 
Sirdars availed to escort the jiarty over in safety* A 
bitterly cold wmd was blowmg as they passed , and a 

jriTsn to the extremes of hunger, some of them had for a few short 
hours sustained life by feeding on their dead comrades The wind was 
Mowing bitterly cold at our bivouac No shelter of any kind for the 
ladies of oui party during the whole night Happiness is comparative , 
and truly fortunate did General Elphinstonc., Brigadier Shelton, and 
myself consider ourselves when one of our Afghan attendants tr Id ns to 
accompany him inside a miserablt cow shed, which on our fi'si entranoe 
was BO blackened with the dense smoke from a good bltumg fire in the 
centre of the hut, that we could see none oi the objects around us, until 
we had stretched ourselves at length on the flo^r and consequently out 
of the influence of the smoko, when we perceived our companions to be 
three oi four half starved Hindostanees, who hod accompanied our 
party Our attendant wished to eject them , but we too truly sympor 
thised with their sufieiings to peimit such an act of tyranny. We 
shortly afterwards got an invit liiou from Mahomed Akbar to jom him 
and hiH party to dinnei inude the fort The room of our leoeption was 
not much better than that we hud left We had, however, a capital 
diBuer, Bome cups of good tea, and a luxurious rest for the mght, the 
room having been heated with a ^)k 1 blazing lire and lots of smoke, 
with no outlet for either, except the dooi and a small hole m the 
TOOt”^[Mb ] 

* Captain Johnson says in his journal, ** Both Mahomed Akbar and 
bis chiefs were most attentive in escorting over in safety the ladies and 
their ohildien and wounded Europeans ’* There is other testimony to 
the same effect “ Many of the ladies, being mounted on pomes, were 
obliged to dismount and iide uatride on the chargers of their A ^m 
acqnaintanoe, to avoid getting wet Nothing could exoeed the pohte- 
neM and attention of Mahomed Akbar on this occasion, who maniMed 
the gieateit anxiety until all had crossed o\er m safetv 
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few followers and cattle were lost. Proceeding then in 
a north-easterly diiection, they made their way oyer a 
barren, inhospitable countiy, where neither grass nor 
watei was to be seen, into the fertile valley of Lugh- 
man , and halted in the vicinity of the Tngiee fort. 
The following day was the Sabbath A day's halt had 
been determined upon , and it fell, by a happy tuxndent, 
on the Chiibtian’b day of rest A Bible and Prayer-book 
hud been “picked up on the field at Boot Khak and 
the SOI vice of the (''hurch of England was lead to the 
Lttle bond of pnsoncis It ib eab} to imagine with what 
deep emotion they must have joined in the prayer be- 
seeching the Almight} to have mitcj “ ujion all prisoners 
and captiveb 

On the morning of the 17th, the} were again upon the 
move.*^ Tiigree is only thirty miles distcmt from Jellalo- 

lUmgh Nolea of Imptaonment %n Afghan lat an ] **The ohiefs gave 
UB every aenstaDce Mahomed Akbar Khan tarried Mrs Waller over 
behind him on his own horse One lode by me to keep my horse’s 
head well np the stream The Afghans made gieat exertions to save 
both men and animals stroggliUc; in the water” — [Lady Soldi 
/ouniaZ] 

* **.7a9i n, 1842 — Early m the morning w^ weie, to our snrpnie^ 
told to prepare for a march higher np the valley, and further removed 
from Jellalabnd, from whioh place Tugiee is about thirty miles distant. 
All our hopes, which we had entertained hitherto of being eseorted to 
JdlalAbad, are now blighted, and we see plainly that we are nothmg 
more nor less than prisoners, until such timo as General Sale shall 
•Tseiinte Jdlalabod, or Dost Mahomed Khan be permitted by our 
government to return to the country. Startod at nine, and arrived at 
Bndeeabsd, almost at the top of the vall^, and close to the first range 
of hills towards Esfinstsn. It belongs to Mahomed Shah Khan, is 
nesrlj new, and has a deep ditch and fawao-braie a’l round it. Our 
■bode oonimts of five rooms on two sides of a small square. Thie ipeoe 
is to aooommodate nine ladies, twenty gentlemen, and fourteen dhUdreik, 
and in the Tei-Khnna are seventeen European soldiers snd three 
Buiopeen women— all prisoners.**— [Obpfatn Jokmon'i NairraliH of 
kuCo^piMy. Jf&l 
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bad; and up to this timo a faint hope liad been en- 
couraged by the captives that they were to be escorted to 
that place. But now an order came for them to prepare 
for a march higher up the valley,” and in a different 
direction. It was now found that then dostiiiation was 
the fort of Budeeabad. This w.ib to be then icbting-place. 
It had been recently erected , and w.ib tlie piopeity of 
Mahomed Shah Khan, the fathei-m-law oi tlic Sndar. 
Five rooms, comiKibing two sides of an innei bquaie, or 
nitadel, were allotted to the British piisoncrs The 
buildmgs were mtendod foi the chief and liib favourite 
wife,”* and it may therefoic be piesumed that they 
afforded the best accommodation in the place The party 
consisted of nme ladies, twenty gontleineu, and fourteen 
children. Seventeen European soldieis, two Eiuopcan 
women, and a child, were located iii auothei naart of 
the fort 

On that night of the 17th of Jimiiai}, Pottmger and 
Akbar Khan were in close and earnest c(/uve)bation. The 
Sirdar entered on the subject of Ins fathci's release ; and 
asked the Enghsh officer if he would guaiantee an mter- 
change of prisoners and the evacuation of Jellala*bad. 
Pottinger could only answer that he was a pnsoner and 
powerless ; and oould give no promises with any certainty 
of their being performed. But he imdcrtook to wnte to 
Maegregor on the subject ; and to urge him to lay the 
wishes of the Sirdar before the Supreme Govemmentt 

* Lady 8aU'9 Jowrwil, 

f *'LMt nighty Mahomed Akbar and I bad a long convenation. He 
was veiy anxious for the lelease of bis fatbex, and made many promises 
in bis name if ve would release bim. 1 pointed ont that at lesst two 
months must elapse before we oould in any way have the instruotions of 
govenment regarding the release of the Ameer. I can see no objeotion 
4o the xelesse of the Ameer, unless government intends miking so 
exsmple of the dty of Oaubuh Our relesse and that of the bostegea at 
-Oiubul appeam to depend upon bis relesse. His family's relaaaa 
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It appeared to Pottinger that no more expedient course 
could be adopted than that involving a general inter- 
ohango of prisoners and the restoration of the country to 
Dost Mahomed Khan. 

Ostensibly for the purpose of proceeding southward for 
the reduction of Jellalabod, Akbor Khan took his depar- 
ture on the following day; and the captives began to 
settle down into the monotony of prison-life. In this 
place they continued to reside for nearly three months. 
The incidents of cajitivity, during this period, were not 
many, or veiy memorable Here for the first time, after 
the lapse of a fortnight, they were able to change their 
clothes.* Clean linen was very scarce ; and the nice sen- 
sibilities of delicate English ladies were outraged by the 
appearance of nauseous vermin. The food that was served 
out to them was not of the most luxurious description. It 
consisted of rice, mutton, and thick cakes of unleavened 
dough, prepared by the Afghan cooks in a maimer little 
relished by English palates t Captain Lawrence acted 
as the steward of the captive jiarty, and divided the sup- 
plioe^ whether they were the daily food of the prisoners, 

requires that of the women here. I wish for these last eomething ooold 
be done ; but I fear not. You must use your influenoe. They tell me 
we shidl be forwarded to Feshawur if you eraouate JeUalabad ; and 
the Sirdar begs me that 1 write you on the anbject. 1 have exidained 
that I have no authority now, and said that I cannot promise anything 
of the sort. I hope goyemment will see nothing prejudicial to its 
interests to release the Dost and family .*’ — \ Major Poitiwjer to Major 
Maoffvegor: Imghmom, /ammary 18, 1842. M8, CorreBpondenec.] 

* ** January 19 — Changed my clothes for the first time ainoe leaving 
Canbnl, January 8, and was fortunate enough to have a dean ihirb 
My foet had become so swollen that 1 oonld not again put on xny boota 
when onoe pulled off. My eyes still very aore fitno the effiBOts of 
tho mow on the march.**— [Cc^am Johnaon*B JVcwvo t foeqf Ail Cap- 
HrUy. M&] 

f Ebbaeqnendy the materiala were eerved out to the priamen and 
dreied Iqr their own Hindoetanee servants. 
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or parcels of dothos, money,* and other equally aooq>table 
presents sent them either by their Afghan captors or their 
friends at Jellalabad. 

There was nothing veiy painful in the outward ciroum- 
Stances of their captiviiy, except the unmitigated dirt, 
which the cleanly habits of the English in India must 
have rendered peculiarly offensive. They were not 
suffered to wander far from their prison-house ; but within 
its walls tlioy found both occupation and amusement, and 
the time passed at Budecabad is not now, m the retro- 
spect, the saddest of their lives. They had among them 
a few books ; some had lieen brought for sale by natives 
of the country, who had picked tliem up on the road 
traversed by the army on its retreat ; others had been 
forwarded by friends at Jellalabad. Now and then a 
stray newspaper came in from that place. It is hard to 
say how greedily its contents wore devoured, and how 
eagerly they were discussed. Sometimes letters were 
received from below; there was a good deal of cypher 
ooirespondenoe between the prisoners and Sale’s garrison,t 
and many long letters were written to friends in India or 

* ** JtmwMry 29. — The Sirdar and Sooltan Jan came to see ns. Made 
a bet with the latter of 1000 mpeoB that Dost Mahomed Khan, the 
ez-Ameer, will be released by the 90th of Jannary, and will retozn to 
Afghanietan. The former gave 1000 mpees to be distributed among na 
for the purpose of purchasing sugar and other little luxuries. My share 
is fifty rupees ; which sum is very acceptable, os I have not had a 
ptoe about me since leaving Gaubul .” — [Captain /oAneoa't Nmra~ 
twe, MS.] 

■f* It was dangerous to send militaiy or political news in the ordinary 
fiinn of epistolary correspondence. So the officers at Jellalabad hit 
upon the expedient of dotting off letters in old newspapers, so as to 
form words and sentences— an easy mode of carrying on secret eor> 
respondenoe not likely to be detected by an Asiatio.” These dotted 
letters communicated to the inisoners the tidings of 'Wild’s repulse in 
the Khybur Pass— the despatch of General PoUook to Fediawnr— and 
the arrival of Dr. Brydou at Jellalabad. 
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in England, to be debpatcbed when opportunity might 
offer Then there were amongst them two oi three packs 
of old playing cards— dirty and limp, but not the less 
sorviceablo for these conyentional defects Some rude 
backgammon and vlraft boards had been constructed for 
prison service , and there was quite enough elasticity of 
spuitb left among the ca])tiycs to render them not disin- 
clmcd foi mojc actnc nid boistcious sports 1'hey played 
at “lioj) scotch they played at “blind mm*s buff” A 
favouiitc game imon^ them wxs the littei , and when 
some ten oi fiftcin licdthyand cheerful little boys and 
gills joined in th( spoil, the miith lan fast and funous. 
A Chiistmas paity m old Lngland seldom sees madder 
gambols than these — seldom has the healths laughter nsen 
moio freely from a band of merrier clnldien than those 
who romped with their eldeis m prison at Bndeeabad. 
But from those elders wcic seldom absent the memozy of 
the horrowmg past, painful apprehensions regardmg the 
future, and, aboyo all, a depressing sense of the national 
humiliation 

Tho Sabbaths were alT^ays kept holy Every Sunday 
saw tho httle party of Christian prisoners assembled for 
the worship of their God bometiincs in tho open air, 
sometimes m tents, m huts, or any otlior place available 
for the purpose, Sunday after Smiday, the Church Service 
was read to as devout a band of nvorsliippers as ever 
assembled to render thanks to the Almighty, and to 
implore the contmuanco of His mercies Nor were these 
observances lost upon their guards Wild and savage as 
were their keepers, they seemed to respect the Christian's 
day of rest There was more decorum m their demeanour, 
more courtesy m their manner, than on the working-days 
of the wedc. An atmosphere of peace and rest seemed to 
'envelop them on that sacred day Some, who had saved 
little dse, had saved their Bibles^ and every evening little 
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knots of capthres might have been heard in theii celled 
lifting up the yoioe of prayer, and reading to one another 
God's blessed promises to the heavy-laden and the 
afflicted. 

On the 23rd of January, Akbar Khan, accompanied by 
Sooltaa Jan, returned to Budeeabad. The object of his 
visit was to induce Pottinger to write to Maegregor at 
Jellalabad, stating the terms on which the Sirdar waa 
willing to treat with the British for the release of the 
prisoners. The letter was duly written ;* but Pottinger 
repeated that he hod no hope of the surrender of Jellala- 
bad ; and added that he advised the Sirdar not to attack 
it lest a war should be commenced of which it was difficult 
to see the end. Pottinger believed that the Sirdar was 
sincere in his expressions of a desire to establish friendly 
relations with the British. *‘But," he added, ‘^he has 
been brought up in the midst of treachery, and does not 
know how to trust ; and I regret that oui* own conduct 
in this country has put our govemmeiit’s faith on a par 
with themselvea Our defeat, though sufficiently galling 
to a soldier, really loses its sting when the taunts of our 
broken promises, which we know to be true, are thrown 
in our teeth by men who know the truth only by name.’'t 

About the middle of the month of February the captive 
imrty was increased by the arrival of Major Griffiths and 
Captain Souter ; and a few days afterwards, the same ter- 
rific earthquake which had shaken down the ramparts of 
Jellalabad made the walls of their prison-house reel and 
totter, and levelled a portion of the fort with the dust 
For many days lesser shocks of earthquake kept the people 
in a continu^ state of alarm. The prisoners slept in 
open court-yard, which was filled with their beds ; and all 
kinds of rude awnings were thrown up to secturo a little 


TIm letter ia aiven m the Appendix. 


t See Appendix. 
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privacy. The cold was intense, and the heavy dews sato 
rated the bedding like rain. No lives were sacrifioed 
witliin the fort by this great convulsion of nature ; but 
narrow was the escape of Lady Sale, Brigadier Shelton 
Captain Mackenzie, Mr. Eyre, and General Eljdxinstone. 
The first four were on the house-top when the riiock com- 
menced ; and had scarcely time to secure a footing on a 
safer spot when the roof fell in with a crash. The poor 
old General was bed-ridden. His sufferings had been 
eveiy day increasing. He had been wounded on the re- 
treat. His constitutional infirmities had been aggravated 
both by the external hardships to wliioh he had been sub- 
jected, and the corroding anxieties which had preyed upon 
his mind. It was plain to all that his end was approaching. 
But he bore his accumulated sufferings with heroic forti- 
tude ; and the warmest sympathies of his feBow-oaptives 
were with him. Unable to bestir himself, when the walls 
of the fort were shaken by the earthquake, he was for a 
little time in imminent peril ; but a soldier of the 44th, 
named Moore, who had acted as the General's personal 
attendant, ruslied into the room and carried off the 
attenuated old man in his arms. **The poor General,*' says 
Eyre, who records this incident, was greatly beloved ^ 
the soldiery, of whom there were few who would not have 
acted in a similar manner to save his life.*’ 

The monlk of March passed quietly over the heads of 
the captives. There was little to mark the monotony 
of prison-life. Good and bad tidii^ came in by turns. 
All sorts of rumours were in cironlalion, and all were 
volubly disouBsed. About the middle of the month, the 
Naair, or steward, in charge of the prisoners, announoed 
that Mahomed Shah Khan was willing to release them all 
for two lakhs of rupees. The proposition was made to 
Captain Johnson, who convened a meeting of the gentle- 
men. The offer was a tempting one, and it might have 
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bean aooepted ; but Pottinger protested against it He 
was unwilling to aid the enemy with money without the 
express sanction of his Government So the question was 
referred to Captain Macgregor ; and in the mean while 
the perils which beset their position began to thicken 
around theuL Akbar Khan about this time was wounded 
by the accidental discharge of a matchlock in the hands 
of one of his attendants ; and it was generally believed 
throughout the country that Macgregor had bribed the 
man to assaaainate the Sirdar. Had the wound proved 
mortal, there was at least a possibility of all the prisoners 
being massacred in revenge. 

April came ;* and at the end of the first week arrived 
the glorious tidings of Sale’s viotoxy over Akbar Khan ou 
the plain of Jellalabad. Somewhat confusedly was tlie 
story told at first It was said that the Sirdar had been 
killed in the action ; and that Mahomed Shah Khan had 
also feUexL It was a day of intense exoitement-<>of painful 
speculation and suspense. Some thought that Sale would 
push on to their rescue— others, that the Sirdar, if alive, 

* The lit of April was not forgotten. It ii a onriou proof of the 
irrepreadhle lore of praotioal joking which olingi to onr oonntiTinen in 
all plaeei and in all litnatioai, that the priionen in Afghaniitan, on 
the lit of April, tuned their mufortanei into food for a joke. Oaptain 

Johnion Mja: ** April 1, 1842. — Was awakened early by M 

telling me a letter had been reoeived by L from ICaogregor at 

Jellalabad, infenning him that ou raniom had been effisoted for three 
and a half lakhe of mpeei, and that we were to itart in five or abc 

days. Wai np in an inatant— off to L ; and heard the itoxy eon- 

fixmed by him. The report apread through the whole fort^ among ou 
aervainta aa well aa the Suopeana, in leaa than a minute. All waa 
Inin— delict ; when, on iti being a little aobeied down, to my hocror, 
1 win told that the itoxy waa all fridge. I waa half mad with i^a st 
being made aubh an April fool o^ on a anbjeot which, of all othara in 
an dtnatioB, ahonld have been the laat for any of ou party to have 
expanded hii wit upon.*’— [ObjSohi /ofinaos’f NnraUw ofhk Oap- 
iMs. MSL] 
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nould condemn them to death m revenge tor his discom- 
fiture , or that, if he had fallen, they would be masbacred 
by their guards * Another day — and another of doubt 
and anxiety followed The caj^ves watched, with deep 
and fearful interebt, the deportment of their keepers, who 
were seen groupmg together and conversing m low myste- 
nouB whispers “A frightful Btilluess appeared to pre- 
vail *’t Then came terrible rumours to the effect that tlie 

• TJp to this date, Mina B&odln Khan (vho had saved Captain 
Mackenaie’e life on the aaaaBBinution of Sir William Macnaghten, and 
vho had pievionBly to the breaking out of tlie insurrection informed 
that officer of the advent of Akbar Khan at B^mian) had been the 
keeper of the prison This man was secretly well affected to the 
English, and professed an especial fnendship foi Troup and Maokensie, 
to whom he immediately confided his intention of marching out with 
the priaoneiB and his gamson (the majority of whom he had gained 
over) to meet Sale's troops as soon as he should hear of their proximity , 
for he natuxal^ expected that the General would have followed up hie 
deoimve vustoiy over Akhar by marching direot upon Badeeabad, distant 
from Jellalabad not forty miles As evening drew on, he became vaiy 
anxious, frequently visited the ramparts to look out for the Bntish forosb 
and, passing over hale as of no account in the matter, gnevously abused 
Maogregor for not oonung to the restue Thu might have bMn very 
easily aooomplished, not only without risk, but with an effect cm the 
fortunee of Akbar and hu party, which might have saved much enbee- 
quent muery to the oaptiveB , expense, and bloodahed, in the advanoe 
upon Oaubul , and vacillation and moral oowardioe m the oounmle of the 
supreme government But Sale came not, although the road wee quite 
open ; end the following morning the friendly gaoler was deposed, and 
his place taken hj the Nasir or chief-steward of Mahomed Shah 
SQuui, whose insolenoe and brutality contrasted duegreeaUy with the 
eondnot of Bfiudin Khan *' — [MS Memorandum*^ 

f April 0. — The whole of thu day and yesterday paaaed m the 
greatest Buspenie Reports reached ue to-day that the Sirdar and 
Mahomed Shah Khan had arrived at the fort of the latter, about two 
miloB distant from us. The rout of the Afghan army appears to have 
been pexfoet^ and ws hear that tbsy have lost all their gBii% cassp- 
sqldp^ end private property All our guard appear vary mysta ri sM 
•^grsup togsthar— and talk m whispers. Tbs inhabitants of the fort 
have imaovad their property and left their homes. Towards tbs aft«- 

qs 
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oaptives wero to bo massaored at sunset They had been 
disarmed , they had neither swords nor pistols — ^no means 
of resistanoe wera withm their reach They could only 
submit to be slaughtered hke sheep in the shambles 
But at sunset their fears were dissipated Mahomed Shah 
Khan amved with a large party of followers He went 
among the prisoners with frank cordiality — civilly shook 
hands with them all — and then sate down and entered 
mto conversation with them It was necessary, he said, 
that they should be removed from Budeeabad , and that 
they should commence their march on the followmg 
morning Not a hmt fell from him regarding their 
future destination, and none were mchned to question 


noon, Btveral of our guard, with whom we had been in the habit ot 
oonreramg, and who had always been kind to na, on our adung them 
what would become of ua, would ahake their heads and say, * Ton are m 
the hands of Qod A fhghtfhl stiUness appeared to prevail By 
degrees we began to hear fearful rumours that we were all to be 
massacred at sunset 'Whether these first originated in the imaginations 
of some of our party, oi m those of the Afghans, I cannot say — but 
knowmg the revengeful temper of those in whose hands we were^ 
nothing appeared to us moie pnlmble , and our anxiety and suspense 
increased as the day wore on At about sunset a report was brought 
m that Mahomed Shah Khan was on hia way to visit us Even this 
was a relief ti us, as we knew that what would happen to us must take 
place shoitly In about ten nunutes he arrived with a large party of 
his followers On coming up to ns, our alarms were at an end as 
oonoemed our lives, as he regarded ns oivilly, and shook hands with the 
whole of ns We all sate down together He enteied slightly into the 
defisat of the day before yesterday, and told us that we must be m 
leadmess to leave Budeeabad in the mmung, withoat^ however, giving 
na any hint as to our destination , nor had any of us inolinaticMi to ask 
questions of him His will is law to us. After sitting for some time 
he wished us * Gfood evenmg,* and withdrew He slept m the fini that 
nighty and we were bngy making preparations finr the moixow’s march 
Theee^ however, were shortly at an end. All my worldly goods and 
ehattels might be stowed away m a towel ora haiidkerehief'*—[OliqsdaiM 
Jiihntom'8 Narraiwe of hu Oaptornty MS,] 
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him. He slept that night in the fort ; and the pruonen 
began to make preparations for the morroVs twMy h , 
This was no difficult matter. ** All my worldly goods,'* 
wrote Captain Johnson, might be stowed away in a 
towel.” 

Morning dawned ; and Mahomed Shah Khan busied 
himself in the work of plunder.* There was still some 
Taluable property clinging to the unhappy captives. They 
who had nothing else had good horses. Lady Macnaghten 
had jewels and rich shawls. The Ohilzye chief helped 
himself freely. Then, utterly ignorant of the direction in 
which they were to proceed, the anxious captives started 
for their new prison-house. Four camels, with litters, 
were assigned to the ladies and such of the gentlemen 
as sickness prevented from mounting the ponies which 
had been parcelled out amongst them A guard of 
fifty Afghans, horse and foot, escorted the little band of 

* ** April 10. — Up at daylight ; had a cup of tea and was ready 
for the march. Took out my saddle to put on my hone ; found that 
come raeoal had stolen my stirrups. This was soon rectified by a piece 
of rope. As I was about saddling my horse, which was a good Hiesar- 
stud animal, Mahomed Rhah Khan sent a man to tell me that this wu 
to be his property, and that he would furnish me with some other beast, 
as none of us were to be pei mitted to ride horses for fosr of making our 

escape In the mean time, Mahomed Shah Khan, having heard 

that Jjady Macnaghten was possessed of a great number of magnificent 
shawls and valuable jewels, which she had been so lucky as to have 
saved up to this time, went inside and coolly commanded her, without 
sending any previous message, to open her boxes. These were all vexy 
soon ransadced; and shawls and jewels to the amount of near two 
lakhs of rupees were taken po s ses s ion of by this chief of freebooters — 
politdy teUing her ladyship that she might retain one or two shawls 
and any particular jewel for which she might have more value than 
another. Many of the little things were also taken posaeesion of Iqr • 
young whdp^the worthy son of so srorthy a sire. Bemonstraace was 
Bs el ess About 0 a.m. we started; but still without the dightest 
knowledge of where we were goiag .’* — {Oaptain /(AnWe Nwrraiim 
hit VapHviip. MS,} 
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priflonera on their myaterious marcL The European 
soldiers were left behind. 

They had not proceeded many mile^ when two or three 
horsemen galloped up, and the party of captives were 
suddenly ordered to halt Tidings had come, it was said, 
to the effect that Pollock had been beaten back in the 
Khybur Pass, with the loss of his guns, his treasure, and 
half his force. Confident of the truth of this atrocious 
story, the Afghans of the guard broke out into loud 
exultation, and the English ofiicers, reluctant as they were 
to believe it, were overborne at last by the confidence of 
their escort and compelled to credit the distressing news. 
False as was the report, it was not ineffective. The pri- 
soners were carried back to Budeeabad. With heavy 
hearts and sad countenances they returned to their old 
prison-house, thinking of the new disasters which had 
overtaken their unhappy country. But their hearts were 
soon re-animated, and their faces soon brightened up, by 
the news which greeted them at Budeeabad. Pollock had 
not been beaten back ; but had forced the Ehybur Pas8» 
and was marching triumphantly upon Jellalabad 
therefore, the captive party were ordered to resume their 
interrupted march ; and on the following morning again 
they started. 

l^ceeding for about ten miles, ** through a bleak and 
barren country,” they came upon a patch of cultivated 
ground — ^whioh smiled up in the faces of the prisoners 
like an oasis in the desert* Crossing the river, th^ 
overtook Akbar Khan, sitting in a palanquin, his anu in a 
sling, looking pale, haggard, and dejected, as one whose 
fortunes were not on the ascendant. They saluted the 
Sirdar, passed on, and halted at a short distance from him. 
The bivouac was a comfortless one. Strictly guarded and 
insufficiently sheltered, they passed the night in dzeaiy 

* Captain Joknmm'a Narratkn M& 
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diaoomfort Rain fell, and under the scanty touts there 
was not room for the bedding of the captivea The next 
day was one of equal misery — ^there was scarcely any food 
either for man or beast. On the morning of the 13th a 
distressing rumour was current among them. It was said 
that the married families were to be carried off in one 
direction, and the other captives in another. The scarcity 
was BO great — ^it was so difficult to subsist them all on 
one spot — ^that it was necessary to divide the party. 
This was not to be submitted to without an effort to 
obtain the resoision of the obnoxious order. Lawrence 
went to the Sirdar, and implored him to suffer them 
all to remain together, and to share the same fate. The 
Sirdar relented ; and they all resumed their march 
together. 

Their route lay over barren hills and through narrow 
stoney valleya Every now and then little patches of 
cultivation sparkled up in the arid waste. There was 
little or no food to be obtained. A few almonds and 
raisins, or other dried fruits, sufficed to appease the 
hunger of the captives, whilst their horses were reduced 
to skeletons. The heat was intense. The burning sun 
scorched the faces of the European travellers, and peeled 
off the white skin. The journey was a long and painful 
one, up a steep ascent almost along the whole line of 
rnsroL The prisoners knew not whither they were 
going; and it seemed that Akbar Khan did not know 
where to take them. Some of the captives were suffering 
severely. The bad roads and the *vici8Bitudes of the 
dimate, for heavy rains followed the parching sun, tried 
them as in a fiimace. General Elphinstone was dying. 
Lady Macnaghten and Lady Sale were sick. I^en 
Akbar Khan was made aware of the latter &ot, he took 
compassion on the English ladies. He was still weak, 
and suffering fiiom the effects of his wound ; but he gave 
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Op the palanquin, or litter hi which he had been carried, 
for their uae ; and rode on horseback to the end of the 
maroL 

This was on the 19th of April On the evening of 
that day the prisoners reached Tezeen, and were con- 
ducted to a fort belonging to a petty Ghil^e chief, in 
which were all the wives and women of Mahomed Shah 
Khan. There they remained, poorly accommodated and 
scantily fed, until the 22nd,* when, with the exception of 
General Elphinstoue and two or three other invalids, they 
were all carried off in the direction of the hills, up a 
gradual ascent of many thousands of feet, to a place 
called Zanda. There they halted for some weeks, and in 
the mean while Captain Mackenzie was despatched in 
disguise to Pollock's camp at Jellalabad; and General 
Elphinstono died. 

By his fellow-captives his dissolution had long been 
anticipated, and was now hardly deplored. Death brou^t 
him a merciful release from an accumulation of mortal 
sufferings. Incessant pain of liody and anguish of mind 
had long been his portion. He felt acutely the humi- 
liating position into which it had pleased Providence to 
cast him, and neither hoped nor wished to live to face his 
countrymen in the cantonments of Hindostan, or in the 
streets of that great western metropolis which he ou^t 
never to have quitted. They who watched beside the 
poor old man, during the painfhl close of his life, bear 
testimony, in touching language, to the Christian forti- 
tude with which he bore his sufferings, and the Christian 
charity with which he spoke of others, under all the 
burdens which pressed upon him. The hardships to 

* On the 20th, Mn. Waller, who had been neoeeeitated to perform 
the dreadftil maroh from Bndeeahad on honebadc, was deliveiwd of a 
daughter. She was allowed an intemJ of one day’s rest, and wsa IImb 
hurried onwards by the same diatreeeing mode of eonvegrsnoe. 
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wliich he had been subjected on the march from one 
prisou-house to another had, perhaps, accelerated the 
crisis which was hanging oyer him ; but he had long been 
passing away to his rest, and they, who loved him most, 
scarcely desired to arrest the progress of the maladies 
which were so surely destrojdng him. He left on record 
a statement of all the circumstances of our disasters — a 
statement which I have froely quoted in a preceding part 
of my narrative — ^but even with this statement in his 
hand, he could not have faced his countrymen without 
bringing down upon himself a verdict of condemnation. 
After all that has been written of his deficiencies at 
Oaubul, it may seem a startling inconsistency to say that 
he was a brave and high-minded gentleman. He was so 
esteemed before, in an evil hour for his own and his 
country’s reputation, he was ordered to cany his infirmi- 
ties across the Indus ; and in spite of all the humiliating 
circumstances of our discomfiture at Caubul, posterity 
may so esteem hiuL Not upon him, but upon those who 
ore responsible for his appointment to high militaiy com- 
mand at such a time and in such a place — ^first, upon 
those who sent him to India ; secondly, and chiefly, upon 
those who sent him to Afghanistan — ^must we fix the 
shame of this great miscarriage. When he consented to 
leave the quiet enjoyment of an honoured old age at 
home, to carry his good fame and his broken constitution 
tp a distant Indian Presidency, he committed a fatal 
error, for which he made terrible atonement But there 
are few who will not pity rather than, condemn the man, 
who found himself suddenly, with all his weakness upon 
him, in a sea of difficulty which demanded almost super- 
human strength to buffet through it In these pages he 
lias appeared only as the militaiy leader — as one who, in 
the hour of dan^r, was tried and foimd wanting. His 
fine social qualities cannot be accepted as a set-off to bis 
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military defioienoiea It is not to be pleaded in answer to 
the charge of having saonfioed an army at Caubul, that 
he was an agreeable gentleman in pnvate life, that he wag 
always ready with an aneodote and told it well, and that 
it was very hard not to love him But now that it has 
been recorded how the soldier became the captive, and 
how the captive passed away to his rest, these things may 
be set down with a kmdly hand upon the last page which 
bears his name , and it may be permitted to us, foi a little 
space, to forget the deficiencies of the soldier whilst we 
q^pathise with the sufienngs of the man * 

^ Qeneral BlpliiiiBtone*B remainB were sent by Akbar Khan, for 
interment, to Jellalabad The Generals faithful senrant Mooie, 
■oeompanied the body ** I have the honoui to inform you,** wiote 
Fottuger to Pollock, on the 26th of April, ‘*that Mahomed Akbar 
Khan yesterday despatched to yon the body of the late M^or Qenenl 
Blphuistone It was, however, intercepted by a part} of the Ghilsyes, 
under the supposition that the Prince m Canbnl had sent it, the party 
made pnsonen, and the European servant, who had been allowed to 
aecompany it, wounded The savages, however, on hearing that 
Mahomed Akbar Khan had sent it, deputed one of their number to 
learn the truth The Sirdar is much gneved at the aooident, and now 
sands a party, with Private Mooxe, the General's servant, to reidaoe the 
eorpse and forward it on The Sirdar at present is unable to release 
the two servants from the hostility of the intermediate dans , but he 
promises to do so as soon as a person may arrive sufficiently powerfhl 
to proteot them " — [Mapr Ptatunger to Oeneral PoUoeh Oa$tte of 
AfinU ZAon, Tmen, Apnl 26, 1842 M8 Recordo 1 The General's 
lemains subsequently reached Jellalabad, and were mterzed with 
military honours. 
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[December 1841 — June 1842 ] 


Stoddari and Coiiolly — Intelligence of the Caubal Outbieak — Aiieit of 
the English Ofiiceis — Then sufferings in rrison — Conolly’s Letters 
and Journals — Death of the Prisoners. 

Th&ue m a painful episode m this epic of the Afghan 
war, which perhaps cun be introduced m no place more 
fitly than in this Whilst the prisoners^ who surrenderod 
themselyes on the march between Caubul and Jellalabad, 
were sujSenng such hardships only as were inseparable 
fix)m their position in a rude and inhospitable country, 
and the hostages at Caubul were under the protection of 
a benevolent and high-minded Afghan nobleman, two 
enlightened and ohiyalrous British officers were enduring 
unparalleled sufferings in the dungeons of an Oosbeg 
tyrant, fieur beyond the snowy mountams of the Hindoo- 
Koosh. Colonel Stoddart and Captain Conolly were being 
deyoured by yermin in a oheerleBB prison in the city of 
BokhoRL 

It has been shown that in the autixmn of 1840, Arthur 
Conolly had started from Caubul, oatenaibly on a mission 
to Ehiya and Eokund. He had subsequently, on the 
inyitation of the Ameer, and with the implied penmasion, 
if not under the direct instructions of the Caubul envoy, 
proceeded to Bokhara, where Colonel Stoddart was stOl 
detained, but outwardly in a more honourable and lasa 
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painful state of captmtj than that which he had been 
condemned to endure during a part of the preceding years.* 

* 1 am informed that one of GonoUy’e induoemeiitB to visit Bokhara 
was the hope of persuading Stoddart outwardly to recant his profession 
of Mahomedatiism My informant, who was at this time at Gaubul, 
writes ** Arthur Conolly availed himself of a certain margin left him 
in hiB instmetions for visiting Kokuiid and Bokhara, tr pioceefl to the 
latter idaoe, pnncipally to obtain Stoddart s release and also with a 
view to hiB restoration to that preeions faith in a Divine Redeemer, 
which he had outwardly denied True it ib, that He who cannot he 
has deekued that whosoever denies Him before men, him will He deny 
before God the Fathei but, if ever an act of apostasy called foi tears 
of compassion, it is that of the martyi Stoddart, foi he, too, like 
Granmer, died for the Faith which he once denied Long before 
Gonolly's arrival, the Ameei of Bokhara, who was accounted even by his 
own countiymen an incarnation of perhdy and ferocity, had been led by 
the contempt with which his letter to the Queen had been treated by 
the Foreign Ofiioe, to wreak his vengeance on the only individual of the 
offending nation in his powei By his order, Stoddart was kept m a 
loathsome prison, fiequeutly seveiely lieaten, uAicA never extotted a 
groan from hiu , and starved into a state of pitiable weakness Mean- 
while, he was repeatedly ordered to become a Mahomedan, which he 
steadfastly refused to do To oonquei his obstinacy, the Ameer threw 
him into the Ghah i Sceah (or black pit), a place of torment for the 
vilest criminals It is such a pit os that into which Jeremiah was 
cast^ the bottom of it being composed of mdescnbable 41 th— men’s 
bones, decomposed animal matter, &c In it» amongst other vermin, 
are large ticks, which bury themselveB in the flesh of the victim, pro- 
ducing noisome sores Before life was extinct, Stoddart was drawn up 
from this horrible dungeon, and, on reviving somewhat, was exposed m 
oue of the gieat gates of the mty, all who entered being instructed to 
spit in his fact and buffet him Still he refused to ahiuxe Ghnstianity. 
The next day he was again severely beaten, his grave dug before his 
face, and it was announced to him that, unless he pronounced the 
Mahomedan confession of foith, in that very grave he would ibrthwith 
be buned alive Hitherto, thu noble gentleman's resolution had not 
failed him , but in this fearful moment of temptation, when fnerc 
human nature could sustain no more, to use his own expression , — * The 
giutug of the spades against the sides of the grave Jarred on his ahat- 
iiied nerves be^nd endurance * Gertam Mahomedana, whose i^pathy 
hud beeu enlisted by his noble oonstaucy, besought him aln^ with 
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It was in the summer of 1841 * that this invitation was 
forwarded to ConoUj, then at Kokund ; but that state 
was then at war with Bokhara, and its rulers hesitated to 
allow the departure of her Christian guest. After some 
delay, however, Conolly received his passports, and, pro- 
cceding by a circuitous route, reached Bokhara in the 
month of November. The crisis was an unfortunate one. 
Conolly was from the first regarded with suspicion. The 
Ameer believed, or affected to believe, that he had insti- 
gated the states of Kokund and Khiva to war against 
him. But other circumstances of a still more inaus- 
picious character were gathering around the ill-fated 
Englishmen. 

It was in the middle of the month of December, 1841, 
that intelligence reached Bokhara to the effect that all 
Caubul and the surrounding country had risen against 
Shah Soojah and his Feringhoe allies, that Sir Alexander 
Bumes had been killed, and the British troops beaten in 
battle. A few days before, an answer had been received 
to a letter addressed by the Ameer to the Queen i3i 
England. The answer was written by the Foreign Secre- 
tary, and it referred the King to the Government of 
India. This indignity — ^for so he regarded it — ^was still 

teuB to spue them the diegraoe of hie murder, and to pronoimoe the 
oonfOBBioa u a mere matter of form ; and thm, idmost nnoonaeioiuly, 
he frith hia month owned the Arabian impoetor aa the tme Pio^et of 
God. Arthur ConoU/a orriTal, ezhortationa, and prayora apeedUy 
produced the bleaaed edeot aimed at. fitoddact renonnoed Maho* 
medaniam (hating previonely refnaed to liro wfth the wUb aaaignad him 
aa a sew oonfert), and thna aubjeoted bimaelf a new aeries of omal- 
tioo and indignitiea which, aa we hate aeen, ended in hia and OonoUy^a 
public martyrdom. Ifeaiorandvm.] 

• In July, Stoddart wrote to MidOT Bawlinaon, aaying : ‘‘Oonolly ia 
not yet ban from Kdknnd, nor hate my meaaangeia to him ret retotned. 
flOmy oonteyad the ordori from Oanbnl, and on intititlim from the 
Ameer to lotara by thia route.*'— [ITA] 
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TBnkliiig in his mind, when tidings of the Caubul outbreak 
reached Bokhara. The Ame^ now sent for the English 
officers ; adced them many questions ; said that he would 
release Colonel Stoddart^ but detain Captain Conolly ; and 
finally, after pondering the matter for a few days, con- 
demned them both to imprisonment in the house of the 
Topshee-Bashee, or chief artilleryman of Bokhara.* 

Here their condition became every day more deplorable. 
They were not allowed a change of raiment, and the 
clothes rotted on their backs. Nauseous vermin preyed 
upon their bodies, and they tore the irritated flesh with 
their naila They were not denied either a sufficiency of 
food or firing ; but water leaked through the roof of the 
miserable room in which they were confined Ague and 
fever racked them grievouriy; but they comforted one 
another with Christian consolation, and they prayed 
together to the Christian's God 

In this wretched prison-house, though strictly guarded, 
they were not so dosely watched that Conolly could not 
contrive to spend many an hour chroniolmg, in small 
characters upon Russian paper, all the incidents of captive 
life, and drawing up, for the information of his Govem- 

* The Ameer vas Tearj madh enraged at finding that the Queen 
bad not uuwered hie letter ; but had referred Colonel Stoddart to the 
Indian Qovemment, for all matters oonnected with Bokhara. About 
five days after this, inteOigenoe was received that Sir Alexander Bnmee 
had hew murdered at Oaubnl. On the receipt of this inteHigenoe a 
servant of the Ameer was sent to call the two gentlemen to his presence. 
The Ameer asked Colonel Stoddart which road he could now take, eves 
Bupposiag he (the Ameer) was willing to release him. The Colonel said 
he oould go either by Russia or Persia. The Ameer said he would 
rdeMe him in seven or eight days, and keep Captain ConoUy. A few 
days afterwards the English gentlemen were sent for to the palaoe and 
oonfined.'*— [iSlea(eifieiif qf Shah Mahomed, Populaife, one ^ Oapkdn 
Cbnoflfp't ottendoHte. MS, Reeorde,'] This part of the statement is 
entirely oanfirmed by that of Saleh Mahomed, Akhondsadeh, aa taken 
by Colonel SheiL 
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meut, elaborate memoranda on the politics of Oential 
Asia In spite of all difELoultieB of transmission, many 
of these notes and memoranda found their way from 
Bokhara to Caubul; and, surviying all the ohanoes of 
destruction to which the convulsed state of Afghanistan 
necessarily exposed them, were conveyed in safety to the 
British camp, and are now lying before me.* In no way 
could the sufTerings which ilie Bokhara captives endured 
be set forth so truthfully as in extracts from such of 
ConoUy’s letters and journals as have fortunately been 
preserved. 

The English officers must have been thrown into prison 
about the 17 th of December. At the end of that month, 
or on the first day of the new year, Allahdad Khan, the 
Caubul envoy, was brought in to share their captiviiy.t 
«The Topshee-Bashee, on leaving Allahdad Khan with 
ua>” wrote ConoUy in his journal, “made over to me a 
superfluous postern % belonging to my friend, which 
enabled me to throw aside the stinking garment given 
by the Meer Shub (Master of the Police) ; this and his 
allowing Allahdad Khan to keep the rest of his olothes, 
looked as if the Ameer had somewhat relented, as the 
Topshee-Bashee would not have dared to show us so much 
kindness without leave.” But these hopes were delusive. 
The Ameer had not relented. Day after day passed, and 
their suffiarings inGreased. 

* Some of ihiM papery written eloeely on both sides, htd been ent 
into thxee pleoss, sad apparently sent hj as many messengers. 

i* Allahdad Khan, the envoy, wHo aooompanied CSaptain 

OoooUj, had been permitted to take hb departnre from Bokhara, bnt 
was afkwttds bron^t back and eonfined. He remained tut some 
days in the same apartment with Stoddart and Oonolly, bnt was sabw 
q^Mndj removed to other qnartera. The servants of the latter offieer 
were alio thrown into peiaon— some of them into the well, or lof-honsih 
|b whbh Btoddart had been ineareerntaA 

t An AWsui avsr-eoak 
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lamtiqr Uttle tdunge took 
tiniillll^^ ^ oi^Tes. On Ae kst day 
flC the WOB^ Mehnun eame to deore 

tihet ve ^eonld the ^etty and castle of 

Oauho], ittid elflo gm an aoootdit of Shraut. ABahdad 
Khandllk a plan of the first place ; Stoddart was named 
Hb tihEe'w who best knew the second ; but the Mehrum 
did ncar^bake his account of it. We next day leamt that 
he had been sent to the Akhondzadeh,* who had drawn a 
laige plan of his native city.*' As February wore on, 
other encouraging signs of the Ameer*s desire to treat the 
prisoners with greater kindness presented themselvea On 
the 9th of February another gleam of hope burst in upon 
them. The incident is thus touchingly described in 
Ckmolly’s journal : 

Fi&rttory 9 [1842] — Moolla Nasir oame to ask it we had iifeii the 
Feaoook throne of India. As every lettered Auatio ■hould know 
that Nedir Shah carried that throne awHy to Pemia, and Moolla 
Na^ir 8 manner was pointedly kind, we judged that the question he 
had been lent to oak waa a pretence, and that the Ameer deaired on 
opening for a return to proper treatment of ua. Stoddart, there* 
tore, gave him this, by apeaking of hia position hers as Britiah 
agent, and ezpreaung regret that he had not been able to relieve 
the Huzrut’s mind from the doubta which he seemed to entertain 
of the Engliah Oovemment’a friendship. We showed the aad ttata 
of our blothee (Stoddart had been obliged to put aaide hia ahirt in 
oonaequenoe of the roofs having leaked over him the night bellare), 
and ezpreaaed hope that the Ameer would soon improve our condi- 
tion ; bat we both spoke oheerfiilly, that the King might not think 
we entartaiDed resentment for hia treatment of ua.i* 


* Saleh Mahomed, the Akhondileh, made a similar atatement ta 
Oohmel Shell. I see no laaaon to doubt the statamenta of this man, 
whioh are oonfirmed in many partiodan hj the aeooanls of o^/ur 
witaeeaee . ^ 

t Ariihm' OonoUiifB M8, /owmoi.— A Roarin Mhwioii waa than at 
Bokhara, under the obaige of Oolonel BnutmjH Who aaima to have 
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All tlie tsympoioM itf « ^ i^te 

of the kautn^i^ fedings daj 

passed, and the priaonen etU|^ rem aWNi * in the mum 
unhappy oonditSon ; at %it« c»f FebruaqTf 

dmolly wrote : 


We hoped from Moolle Nosir's Tuit, and that of the pads, who 
brought mj* thermometer, that the Ameer was rehnMng, but 
nothing haa aince ooourred to favour this idea ; on the contrary, 
the chief would appear to find pleasure in his servant's accounts 
of our discomfort, which may be imagined from the fact that we 
have now bean seventy-one days and nights without means of 
changing or washmg our Imen, which is hanging in filthy tatters 
from our persons. The Topshee-Bsshee, who looks in upon us 
every seven or eight days, replies to our entreaties for an im- 
provement in this respect, that our state must be wdl known to 
the Huznit, whose mind retains thonght of the greatest and least 
matters, and that nothing can be said to hia M%jeaty about ua till 
he opens the subject The Top^ee-Bashee, has, I believe, been as 
kind to us aa he has dared to be. We have had quite enough firing 
and food throughout the cold aeasou we have passed in his house, 
and contmue, thank God ! in good health. We sometimea think, 
from the Ameei'a keeping back Said’s and the Akhondsadeh’s 
packets, that he must have reoeived the Oovemor-General’s com- 
munication, and that he ia aotmg big in irritation at not having 
been answered firom the English throne ; but it is impossible to 
form certain concluaiona from his conduct, for it is very often in- 


pitied their condition. On the 16th of Febmaiy the prisoners despatched 
a letter to him the hande of one of their dependente known aa Long 
Joseph, whose ezploite are thus recorded : 

** Febntarjf 16.— This day Long Joseph gallantly darted into our 
nom, and carried off a note whioh we had written for Colonel Boutenofi^ 
to infonn him of our situation. 


Mruary 16. — ^Long Joseph having w«m a servant of the Topahae- 
Baaliae*i% conveyed to ns a note from the gMler, and sent it to him ; 
Btoddart writing to government tiirough Sfr J> M'Nrill.*' 

A Oolenel Stoddart had interebauged virito with the Bnariana before 
SDAoUy*a arrival, Saleh Mahomed aaya : There was an ambaaeador 
at ihfotinm from thtSMrian Government who eimie twin to an the 
UiD.”-(aK SMwii.} 
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floenoed oaprloe^ whioli li not wj tar from maAiuen. We hope 
fehot tU ie well in Afjghaniefcen, and that, loon as the Hindoo-Koo^ 
roada beoome open, the Ameer will receive some oommunioation 
which will induce him to properly treat or diamias ua. We bag 
that government will convey its sentimenta to the Ameer in Peraian, 
aa he will not take our word for what ia written in English any 
longer than it suits him, and alao that no alluaion may be made to 
the above details, for if the King knew that we were able to send 
intelligence he might trpat ua worse, and perhaps kill everybody 
about ua. The Busaiana propose to go about No-roe. We kept 
Colonel Boutenoff informed of our proceedings up to the date of 
onr aeiaure, and if he should reach Europe ere our release, he may 
be able to enlarge thia abstract, which ia neoaaBarily very imperfbot 

In the second week of March, Couolly’s Bufferings 
broke out openly in the shape of cold and fever. En- 
feebled and irritated by disease, he then began to de- 
spond. It seemed to him that he was in the toils of 
death ; and in a high state of excitement, after many 
sleepless nights, he wrote to his brother, John GonoUy, 
then also a prisoner in the hands of a Mussulman enemy, 
the following touching letter : 

From our Prison in the Bokhara Citadel, 

lick March, 1842. 

Mt dxab Jobv, 

Thia will probably be my last note henoe, ao 1 dedicate it 
to you, who now, alaa 1 stand next to ma We both dedicate 
everything we M warmest to William, whom may God bleaa in 
all belonging to him, fbr hia long and untiring brotherly afbotioii 
to na all 1 Send my beat love to Henry and to all our dear aiatera. 

This is the eighty-third day that we have been denied the meena 
of getting a change of linen from the rags and vermin that oovev 
us; and yesterday, when we begged for an amendment in thia 
reapeot, the Topahee-Baahee, who had before come ooeaaionally am 
our hoat to apeak enoouragingly, aet hia free like a flint to onr 
request, diowing that he was m«rely a vane to the withering wind 
of bis heiirtieaB maater, and oould not help ua thni^ ac that wa need 
not aak him to do so. Thia^ at flrat, astonished and deftatad ua ; 
wo had viewed the Ameer^a oonduot aa pachapa diotatad by mad 
caprice; but now, looking book upon the wholes we aawinateed this 
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it jb 4 been just the deliberate malice of a demon, queitioiiing and 
raising our hopes, and asoertaming our oonditxon, only to see how 
o tr hearts were going on m the prooeas of breaking. I did not 
think to shed one warm tear among such cold blooded men , but 
yesterday evening, os I looked upon Stoddart's half-naked and nail- 
laoerated body, conceiving that 1 was the special object of the king’s 
hatred because of my havmg come to him after visiting Khiva and 
Kokund, and told him that the British Qovomment was too great 
to stir up secret enmity against any of its encmiee, I wept on en- 
treating one of out keepers, the gunner's brother, to have conv^ed 
to the chief my liuuible lequest that he would direct hia anget 
upon me, and not further destroy by it my poor brother Stoddart, 
who had suffered so much and so meekly here for three yean My 
earnest words were answeied by a ** Don’t cry and distress your- 
self , " he also could do nothing So we turned and kissed each 
other, and pi eyed together, and then said, m the words of the 
Kokunders, Jfy btah / ”* Let him do as he likes I he is a demon, 
but God IS stionger than the devil himself, and can oertamly 
release us from the hands of this fiend, whose heart he has perhaps 
hardened to work out great ends by it , and we have risen again 
from bed with hearts comforted, os if an angel had spoken to them, 
resolved, please God, to wear our English honesty and dignily to 
the last, withm all the filth and misery that this monster may try 
to degrade us with. 

We hope that, though the Ameer should now ju with 

gdd clothing, the British and A^han Governments will treat 
him as an enemy; and this out of no feeling of revenge He 
treacheronsly oau^ Stoddart to mvite me here on his own Imayut- 
Nameh; and after Stoddart had given him a translation of a letter 
from Lord Palmerston, contaming nothing but friendly asanrances, 
which he oonld have venfied, with our entire consent, at the 
Roadan embeasy, he pent us both up here, beoauae we would not 
pay him as a kidnapper for our release, to die by slow rot, if it 
should i^pear that he might venture at last to put us altogether 
out of the way We hope and piay that Goj may forgive him hu 
dns in the next world; but we also trust that some human power 
will soon put him down from his oppressive throne at this oqiital, 
w he nce emanates the law by which the Khivans hany and desolate 
the roads and homes of the Fersiana. He wishes every soul to 
erraoh bedbre him, and not breathe God's air freely without Us 
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Imto, nor dure to be bappy oi at enae For mstanoe (and we are 
at the fbantain head of police reports), a poor wretch, confined 
without food for three days and nights m the Bug House, an in 
fismal hole used for severe imprisonment said incautiously, on 
being taken out that he was ahve and well " He is, is hel ’ said 
the Ameer on the report, **then put him m for three days and 
nights more ** Again the other night fifty six grooms assembled 
at a house outside the city, to make meny on pilau and tea, with 
money liberally given by one of the Oosbeg mon, Rahman Kool 
Tohaaba to his head gioom, who acted as master of the feast they 
were oonvio^ed of having got together, so all that the police master 
could seise received seventy five blows each on the back with a 
heavy thom-stiok , and because one man uncomplainingly bore his 
puniHhraent, which was mfiicted on all before the King, he hai him 
hoisted for seventy five more saying, ** He must have been struck 
softly ” ** But what was the crime in this innocent meeting of poor 
grooms ) ' we asked our gaolers ' Who knows 1 — he is a king and 
gave the order " The master of the entertainment stood with his 
dagger against some thirty policemen till he was felled by a stone 
thrown at hia head, to let all who could escape , fbr this heavier 
offence he was condemned to be thrown firom a port of the citadel 
wall, which gives a culprit a chance of escape with only the firacture 
of a limb, because it has a slope he threatened to pull down with 
him any who should approach the bnnk to throw him off, and, 
leaping boldly down, came to the ground with whole bones, and 
hves, let us hope for many a happy meeting yet with his friends in 
this now oppressed aty This is how the Ameer would treat such 
ambassadors os he dares insult, who do not bend reverently enough 
before him , but the days for such despotism are passing quick, and 
he must himself be made to go down before the strong spirit of 
Western civilisation Stoddart has asked me to put on paper my 
notions as to the measures that should now be adopted for the 
settlement and independent happiness of the Central Asian states , 
—here they are biiefly and freely those of a man bom and bred, 
thank Gkid * in Protestant England, who has seen Russia, Peiwa 
and Ailshanistan and all the three Oosbeg States 
Turn out the homble Wuseer Yar Mahomed Khan, who has sold 
12 000 men, women, and children, since he obhged the Persians to 
retire from Herat and buy out Kamron's family firom that pnn 
cipality Eamran himself forfeited all his kin^y right here bv his 
letter to the Khan Huzrut of Khiva which the latter chief gave me 
in rstiim for my frank communication to him, and which I cent to 
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Sii William liCaonaghteii. Thus will be gained the only point from 
which the A^han nation can lend its weight to the preserfation of 
peace and the advancement of omliiation in Toorkiatan, protect ita 
weakeat aubjecte from bemg atolen or aold away, and properly 
guard ita own and India a frontier Next, let Pottinger come ^ 
atteudiince upon Shah Soojidi a heir apparent, Shah zadah Timonr, 
with a few thouaaud aelect Afghan horaemen of both the tnbea, 
half Dourance and half Qhilzye, to blow down the gate of the 
citadel, which unjustly impnaoned us, agamat the rights of all 
nations, except those the Ooabegs profess The Ameer soomfully 
says that the Afghans and Euglish are one people , let him feel that 
they leally ore so m a good cause I really do behevo that if Shah- 
zad ih Tiinour were to return, after such a prooeedmg^ to assume 
the actual exercise of government at his fathers capital, taking back 
with him all real Alj^hans now enslaved in Toorkistan, whose ortho- 
doxy, according to the Soonees, is unquestionable, and who might 
easily be collected foi a friendly offering the Afghans would so 
thoroughly like him and understand us, that every English and 
Indian soldier might be withdrawn to Hindostan 

Let the Shoh-i Shah of Persia at the same time write these fSsw 
words to the Court of the faithful at Bokhara, sendmg ooplsa of 
his letter by friendly and high ambassadors to Khiva and Kokund : 
** I want all my enslaved subjects who are not willmg to remam 
m Bokhara, and I am now coming m reliance upon the only Qod 
of justioe, to free them, aud to destroy the law of tbt Mooched, 
by whioh people who pray towards ^e same Kehla are sold as 
cattle ” Let Mahomed Shoh lithograph this, and send a copy to 
be stuck up at every mosque where bis authority or mfluenoe can 
reach, m Persia, Afghanistan, and Tartary This wntmg will 
tell the Ameer that his kingdom has been weighed and found 
wanting, it will do much to soften and liberalise Mahomedan 
feelmg wherever it is read , and if the Persian nation are informed 
that It comes to them recommended by English sympathy, they 
wdl dismiss all irritation of mmd that was caused by our cheiAing 
their nulitary oareer at Herat 

I feel confident that this great and most necessary meaauie of 
Persian emancipation may be efbeted at once without shedding 
one drop of blood I never uttered a word of hostihty against the 
Ameer, either at Khiva or Kokund , but now 1 am outhonsed to 
diow how I thought the rulers of these states, who both hate him, 
may be made to end or lessen their own foobsh mumtj by hb 
removing from between them Lot the Shah of Persia aand e 
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firmin to Byod Hahomod Zahed, Kurrudk Kojeh at Eokundi 
whoa he knows, uying — **Tdl the Khan Husrut, of Koknnd, 
who, 1 am happy to find, does not deal in my people, that I am 
about to liberate all those oppressed men and women who are 
unwillingly detained as slaves in Bokhara. 1 don't wont that 
country; and if you will send Lushker Begglerbegge, or Mabo* 
med Shereff Atalik, with the Kokund army about the same time 
to Samareand, my prime minister shall make it over to him by 
treaty, os the capital of Mawarulneh. I shall give up Merve to 
the Khan Husrut of Khiva to be made tho capital of Kharasm, 
on condition of his doing all he can to restore and content my 
unfortunate people, whom his tribes have oarried off during my 
wars in other dictions." 

The best Oosbog troops are more rubbish as opponents to Persian 
regulars and cannon, and they all know it. Allah Konli Khan is 
the best and most sensible man in his country, and he will remain 
quiet while Mahomed Sliah comes against ^khara, if Shakespear 
can be empowered to tell him that this is a reform which must be 
effimted, and which Persia is determined now to efPeet, with the 
commerce of England and Russia. Shakespear can mediate be- 
tween the Khan Husrut and Mahomed Shah for the gentle 
emancipation of those who may wish to return home in the nest 
four or five years, or to settle in the fine waste land of Merve; 
end perhaps Mahomed Shah may give to Allah Kouli Khan the 
very large colony of [ ],* now settled here, who really yet 

long far the home of their fathers: this, end securing to him the 
Kokand frontier up the Oxus to Balkh, perhaps leaving the khan 
of it his euq^ tributaiy, would make him agree to all that the 
Aiji^ans need for the formation of their frontier from Persian 
Khorassan to the Oxus. 

England and Russia may then agree about immutable frontiers 
for Persia, Afghanistan, Mawarulneh, and Kharasm, in the spirit 
which becomes two of the first European nations in the year 1842 
of Jesus Christ, the God incarnate of all peaoe and wisdom. May 
this pure and peaceable religion be soon extended all over the 
world I 

AmHim COVOLLT. 

Morek 12fft. 

1 beg that fifty tillaa may be given to Jooma Bai, the esrvant 
wlio will convey this to Long Joseph. (Let the utmost etaUctt 
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be med alweyB m mentioning then names while this Ameer lives 
and reigna ) As for Long Joseph, 1 don t know what reward to pro 
pose for him He has risked his life for us m the most gallant 
manner, as few men would, ezoept for a brother, and he is a noble 
Ibllow I feel suie that Government will forgive me for not being 
able to make an aooount of my stewardship during my Toorkiah 
mission, and that it will use every exertion to set free and to reward 
all who have suffered with me, but remained nlive 

Allahdad Khan had some 400 tillaa in cash when he was brought 
back, beades his baggage and horses Akhondsadeh Saleh Maho- 
med has served too well to make it neoessary for me to recom- 
mend him 1 trust that God has preserved his life Stoddart 
and I will comfort each other m every way till we die, when, may 
our brotherhood be renewed m heaven thiough Jesus Christ our 
Saviour ! Send this assurance to all our fnends, and do you, my 
dear John, stand m this faith It is the only thing that can enable 
a man to bear up against the trials of this life and lead him to the 
noblest state of existence in the next Farewell — ^farewell ' I 
shall send this to be forwarded if news reaches Stoddart's futhftal 
man Ibraheem of our death, through Jooma Bai and Long 
Joseph * 

On the 22Qd of March, Conolly again wrote, full of 
affectionate solicitude for the siiffenngB of his fhends, 
but httle mindful of his own 

After sending a page with my thermometer on the 16th ult 
(February) to ask bow much cold it indicated, as detailed in my 
last letter, the Ameer took no notice of us till the 13th of this 
month, when he sent the gold chronometer which I had given 
him, to show that its chain was broken, and to ask if we could 
repair it , a pretence, the Topshee Bashee said, to ascertain what 
state we were m We had both beoome ill a few days before, 
from a sudden oold change of weather end the discomfort of 
filthy clothing, and I, who had given m most to the sicknesi^ 
owing to anxiety of mind regarding the many persons whom I had 
been the means of bringing into the Ameer^s tynnous hands, 
was lying weak in bed with fever when the last page eame. 
The Topshee-Bashee, who for some time spoke enoooiagingly 
about changing our clothes, had by this time canoed us plal^ te 
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ondentMid that ht neither dared himself to amend our position 
in this respect, nor even to represent it to the Ameer. He now 
tried to aare ua by telling the page that I had bean confined to 
my bed eight days, and by remarking upon the wretched state of 
our apparel after eighty*five dayaf and nights' wear. I showed the 
Mehrum that Stoddart had been obliged to cast away all hia 
under^othing, and was suffering much from cold on the cheat. 
I experienced hope that the Ameer would take some pity upon ua^ 
and eapecially upon such of my late travelling companions and 
people as might be auffenng under hia displeasure. The page said 
that he would make a representation if the Huzrut questioned him ; 
and he atterwaids told the Topshee-Baahee that, on the Ameer^s 
doing so, he had stated that the King's last-come dave, Khan-Ali 
(Conolly), had been very ill for eight or nine days ; to which the 
Husrut had replied, ** May he not die (or, I suppose, ho won't die) 
for the three or four days that remain till his going." We thought 
from this that the Ameer proposed to sand us away with the 
RnsaianB, who were said to be prepanng to depart after the ATo-ros. 
Nothing else has since tranapir^ regarding ourselves * but through 
the inde&tigable Long Joseph we have learnt the followmg items of 
intriligence about our friends.* 

On the 18th mat., Ibraheem wrote : ** With regard to Caubul be 
quite at ease ; 80,000 people (rebels^) have been slaughtered there.’* 
Allahdad Khan, the Akhonsadeh, Eusoff Khan (Augustm), the 
Jemadar, Meer Akhor, with Bolund Khan, Kurreem Khan, and Qool 
M ah om ed , had been released, for which we sincerely thanked 
Qod. Their suffenngs, poor fellows, m that homble dungeon, must 
haiss been great. . . . 

On the S8rd, we were made further happy by the verbal intal- 
Hgence of Long Joseph that Allahdad Khan and the rest of our 
people had been rriea^ 


00,4116 24th, he again recorded that a ray of hope 
had Ijjpeken into his dreaiy dungeon : 

This forenoon, the Topshee-Baahee coming to see us, 
iil«^a cheerful manner, 'Sewonohee * — Reward me for glad 
4 represented your great want of olothes, and proposed to 
hiqMBrtaand trousers for you from the baiaar : but the Husrut 


* The men formerly in Dr. Gemrd’s servioe, enslaved fifteen yearn 

af(V whom 1 had ransomed at Khiva by cider of Qovemment. A. GL 
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Mid, ‘They don't wear bazaar olothee; in three or four daye I'll 
give them dreeaes of honour and diamiaa them.* And the Huzmt 
aeked Meerza Juneid whioh road would be the beat one for you to 
travel by.aaying, 'Theyoannotnowgoin that direction' (apparently 
meaning Caubul). Meerza Juneid replied, that the route by Perda 
would now be the beat. After whioh the Ameer apoke graoioualy 
about you. He aaid that Khan*Ali waa a well-informed peraon, 
that the Meerza repreaented that he had conversed very little 
with Khan-Ali, but that Stoddart of whom he had seen much, 
waa a man instructed upon all mattera." We doubted the Topshee- 
Baahee’a having dared to make a representation of himself regard- 
ing ua. And the old guardian mentioned afterwards that Meerza 
Juneid had come to hia brother’s office. Probably desiring to 
know whether 1 waa better or worse in health since the 13th, the 
Ameer sent Meerza Juneid, in his capacity of physician, to make 
inquiries in this matter. 

A few days afterwards, remembering how he had 
written, under the excitement, almost the delirium of 
fever, a desponding letter to John ConoUy, he wrote 
more cheerfully to his brother, begging him, if the 
letter reached its destination, not to be dispirited by 
it» for that both he and Stoddart were now in good 
health : 

Bokhara Citadel, 28«& ifordt, 1842. 

Mr DEAR John, 

We have been comforted by intelligence that the .jtiBiar 
has released Allahdad Khan and all my people from the gaol 

iu which he so unjustly and cruelly confined them 

The Ameer has lately been talking, we bear, of sending m awny^ 
and though we do not set much store by his words, we think It 
possible he may give us to the Russian Mission, who ko 

depart. 1 wrote you a longiab letter on thf llth of 

this month, when I was in a high state of ezoitement 
and several nights of sleepleas anxiety. The burden ef ll Wka M 
entreaty to the last eflbot regarding my poor people^ % Jtopn 

that the Britiah Covemment would eeiae the oppm^liw 
the Ameer^a iSsithleaaneas hod given them to oome frmffd wjjfh 
Penia to put him down, and give his oouotiy to KMobbim 
K okund, on condition of the ontira auppreaaion of the Penkm and 
Afghan slave trade in Tooikiatan. If that pepsr (whkii I zhaD 
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•ndwroor to reooTor) should reach you* eompreee its words Into 
this purport and destroy it^ reser v i ng my Isst good wishes fbr the 
friend to whom I sddrsseed them, thinking that I might not live 
mnoh longer. I am now, thank God, almost well in health again,and 
the news regarding our people has set my mind at rest Stoddart, 
alsob vdio was suffering awhile from severe cold, is, I rojoioe 
to ai^, oonvalesoent We are both in a very uncomfortable state^ 
as you may imagine, having been ninety-nine days and nights 
without a bhange of clothes; but we are together. Stoddart is 
subh a friend as a man would desire to have in adversity, and our 
searehers having missed the little Prayer-book which George 
JfsQgrsgor gave os (tell him), we are able to read and pray, as well 
as to aonverae together. God blms you, my dear John. Send my 
love to everybody, and beheve me. 

Tours, ever most affectionately, 

Arthdb Conolly.* 

To J. B. Conolly, Esq., Caubul. 


* MB, Cmretptmdence, — Arthur Conolly was painfoUy anaions tt 
remove from the minds of his friends the impression which might have 
been prodnoed upon them by his letter of the 11th ot March. Again he 
wrote in his journal-letter : ** I take this opportunity of explaining that 
my letter of the 11th of March was written when I was very ill with 
frver. Thinking that he might formbly be sent away from me on the 
dq>artare of the Russians (as they brought a request for his dismissal), 
or that we might be otherwise separated, Stoddart had begged me to 
give him a memorandum of my opinions regarding the policy to be pur- 
sued towards these states ; and I wrote off a hasty summary of these 
noUons, which were running in my head, with many things that I was 
anxious to say about my unfortunate servants, and to my friends, when 
under excitement, which must have made my expressions very wild 
and incoherent. 1 hoped that the paper containing them remained in 
the bands of Long Joseph ; but he, misunderstanding our instruction^ 
instead of keeping it, gave it to Busofee-i-Roomee (Augustin), who, 
apparently, went off at onoe with it to OanboL When I got better I 
drew np fiw Stoddart the memoiandnm whibh he had aaked for, and 
wUch he now deeides on forwarding. It is written in a more oalm and 
kaa indignant tone than the letter afonaaid, but aUewanoa must be 
Bsadi ftr the brevity and freedom of the proporitiona, fbr ws wars so 
IkUe to be interrupted and diaoovered, that 1 ooold only pan ay 
opinions by anatbhss^ and paper is a scaree artfbls with na.**— [AfCtur 
OnoBy’sifff./ottmai.] 
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Tho pajBsageB omitted from tlus letter relate aLnoiit 
entirely to the Bernices and the pay of GonoU/a at- 
tendants There is nothmg more remarkable m his 
letters and journals, written at this time, than his tender 
regard for others, and his foigetfulness of self Not 
only did he grieve for the suffenngs of his friend, and 
endeavour, by putting him forward as the real ropresen 
tative of the Bntish Government, to obtain Stoddart*s 
release, or at least a mitigation of the seventy of his 
conhnemcnt, but he exhibited, also, the tenderest solici- 
tude for the welfare of all the servants who had aooom 
panied him to Bokhara, and, m the midst of his own 
affliction, even on the bed of sickness and m the near 
prosjiect of death, thought of nothing more earnestly than 
the futuio welfaie of his poor dependents* On the 5th 
of Apnl he wrote in his journal 

Apt tl 6 — When I come here Stoddiii t did bu utmost to put 
me forwaid but now, as long as the Ameer detams him, I shall 
refer to him as the accredited Bntiiih agent, eyeiy oommunieation 


* General Pollock exerted himeelf to obtain an adjustment of the 
claims of eSaptam Conoll/s serrants , and he succeeded The letter 
which was written m reply to Pollock’s application shows m what light 

Lord Bllenborough reined ConoUy’s mission **Witb reference^” 
wrote the Chief Secretary, **to your letter of the 23rd ultimo, cn the 
saljjeot of the remuneration applied for, on behalf of the serrants 
attached to the mumon of Ideutenant A Conolly to Koknnd, I am 
dueeted to inform you that the Goremor General has no knowledge of 
Lieutenant A OonoUy’s mission to Eokund having been authonsed On 
the contrary, his Lorddiip was infonned, by the late President of the 
Board of Cobtrol, that Lieutenant A OonuUy was expressly instructed 
by him not to go to Koknnd , and, m all probability, he owes all his 
nusfoiinnes to his direct tranigreaeion of that instruction The servants 
entsrtauied by him, however, are not responsible for the mdiaerelioB 
ef then: master They were m the service of an oAoer apparency 
emplofed on a pnbho mumon by his government, and the Governor- 
Gnseial le prepared to consider their pontaon fevontably His Lord- 
ship^ iheinfon^ anthoriBes the disbursement of the rams stated to ths 
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on htumwM UuKt the Ameer mey make to me, whether we should be 
together or eepamted. He well knows all the people here, and the 
dignity of our government u safe in his hands 
We have heard that the Bussians are about to depart, and that 
they are to taike their enslaved people with them , but we cannot 
get at the truth of the statement Report also says that the 
Ameer will march with hia army seven or eight days hence* 
There is no doubt that he is preparing for an early move, but 
though Takkmd and Kokund are named as his points of attack, 
it is not certain that he will go eastward This is the 107th day 
of our confinement, without change of clothes, but the weathei 
having become warmer, we can do without the garments that 
moat harboured the verxnm that we found so distiessing, and we 
are both now, thank God < quite well We trust that oui fi lends 
will be mformed of our wellbeing We have desired all our 
servants, except Ibraheem (who remains behind to keep up oorre- 
QKmdenoe), to return to their homes as soon as their strength 
enables them to travel, begging them to make their way anyhow, 
and to test assured that everythmg due will be made up to them 
on their reaohmg Oaubul . . Allahdad Khan behaved very 

firmly in refusing to allow that he was the servant of a Feringhee 
servant, os the Ameer wished him to do, aud did justice both to 
tiie dignity of his royal master and to the policy of the British 
Government in Afghanistan I beg that his conduct may be 
mentioned to Shah Soojah, and I trust that all his losses will be 
made up to him , but if the preparation of the account is left to 
him, he will make it a very large one, and part of the settlement 
may perhaps be deferred till it is decided whether or not the Ameer 
is to be called upon for repayment 

When our lost packet was despatched we deemed it not impos- 
nble, from the Ameer’s expressions, which had been repoited to us, 
that his Mmesty designed to send us away with the Russmn Mission 


papers attached to your letter, under r^dj to be due to these several 
persons , but the sums so paid^on account of wages aoonung to these 
aoreral persons, after they left Khiva (after deducting therefirom the 
amonnt of wages whuh would have become due during a direct march 
to Oaubul) will be made a charge against Lieatenant A. Condly, who 
will be required to refund the amount^ os well as all sums whieh may 
have been dnwn on account of such on unauthonasd extenaian of his 
mimum.*’— [ifr Maddadt to Gmerof PoUock SimM, Noo, 8, 184K 
MS. Ascends.] 
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Our keepeiB lathei iaohned to the idea that Huarut would 
UB about the Ban e time by the route of Persia; and the Topshee- 
Bashee's old brother talked aenously about performing a pilgnmage 
to the holy city of Meshid m our company. 

These hopes were most delusive As tune advanced, 
the prospects of restoration to liberty became more and 
more 1 emote About the middle of the month of Apnl, 
the Russian Mission took its departure , and the Ameer 
set out thmi Bokhara at the head of a grand military 
expedition against the state of Kokund. On the 13th 
of Apnl, Conolly wrote in his journal : 

Aprd 13. — Wo heard that the Rudsians had been diamisBed 
with piesentB of honour, that the Kodiyar Beg Karawool 
Beggee, lanking as captain oi commander of 100, had been 
attached to Colonel Boutenoff as the Ameei'e envoy to St 
Peieraburg, and that the Huzrut had proimaed to promote him 
to the grade of TokSuba, commander of 1000, pnvileged to 
bear a oow-tail banner, on hiB return after the performanoe of 
good Bonrioe. The Ameer’s own arrangementB were said to be 
completed, and the direction of it certainly to the eastward. An 
envoy from Kokund, who amved two days ago, was not re- 
ceived, but woa told to go about his own buBmeei wherever be 
luted. Our informant mentioned at the some cime tliat the last 
envoy fiom Khiva had been dumused a fortmgbt before with ex- 
traordmary honoui, all hu eervants getting dresaeo. We now 
aleo learned that the heir of the Koondooz chief bad sent an 
envoy to the Ameer, who hod ordered one of hu officers, a Khqjeh, 
styled Salam Agbasai, to accompany that agent to Koondooz on 
biz return. It was thought, we were told, that the Khcjeh of 
Balkli would endeavour to take Koondooz on Meer Morad’s death, 
and the heir may, m this apprehenaioo, have been alert to put hin> 
■elf under the Ameer's proteotion. Tbia momuig the Ameer 
■bowed the Topahee-Baahee an aspecul mark of fhvonr by 
■ending him a loaf of redned eugpir firom the palace; towards 
evening biz If^jeaty rode four miles to a place of pilgrimage and 
on hie retuni at night bad the Topahee-Boabee up to give him some 
ordera. 


The narrative then proceeds : 
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Early next momiog (the 14th) the Ameer manhed out to the 
eound of hie peleoe kettle-drume and tnimpeta, leering ua in the 
filthy clothes which we had worn for 116 days and nights. We 
Boid to the Ghinner's old brother, when he mentioned the Ameer’s 
having departed, **Then the BCeahid caravan apparently stands 
fiuBt.” ** No,” was hia reply ; ^ please Qod it will go soon. 1 asked 
the Topsbee-Bashee last night if nothing had been settled about 
you, and he replied, * When the Russians get out a march or so, 
the Dustan Eanchee will luako a petition about them, and they 
will be dismissed.’ '* The old man also remarked, probably from 
what he bad heard his brother say, that the Ameer had expressed 
himself to the effect that he knew the Russian Elchee was led to 
get us in order to make a boast of havmg procured our release, 
which made it seem as though Colonel Boutenoff had been endea- 
vouring to obtain our dismissal. Our old keeper persisted for some 
days in assuring us of his belief that our immediate dismissal was 
designed, and on the 18th said that he was going down into 
the city to seek out my Dewan Beggee, Busoff Khan (Augustin), to 
set his mind at ease about us ; he returned, saying that be had 
been referred from place to place without finding Fuaoff Khan, or 
any of our people ; but that one Meer Hyder and another shop- 
keeper of his acquaintance hod assured him that they were all in 
the town, and that four or five of them were in the habit of coming 
occasionally at night to a certain quarter, to hear books read. We 
had thought the gunners might have leceived orders to collect some 
of our, people in order to our respectable dismissal ; but knowing 
that all our men, except Ibraheem, bad left Bokhara, we concluded 
that the Topshee-Basbeehad made use of his old brother to deceive 
us. in order to keep us hopeful and quiet for another period, as he 
said nothing about changing our clothes, and kept himself quite 
aloof firom us, which he would hardly have done had he believed 
what he reported in the Ameer’s name. 

Just before the Ameeris departure, we heard that a Britisb 
Elchee had arrived at Merve, on bis way hither. We could get no 
ftirther accounts of the said Elchee, but judged that it might be 

Shakespeor on his way to Khiva [ifdl defaced] 

From the 4th to the 7th of May the palace drums 

and trumpets were continually sounding for intelligence that 
Kokund had been taken after a faint endeavour at rasistance 
under the fluned Kokund general, Ghida Bai ; that the latter had 
been taken prisoner, and that the rebellioas town had been given 
up to plunder, fta 
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Then follows much of Bokhara pohtioi, the manusonpt 
being greatly defaced — and after this, some poasagea of 
personal narrative, the ohromcle of which extends up to 
the 24th of May — ^the latest date under which I have 
been able to discover anything m the hand-wnting of 
Arthur Conolly 

We had ezpreued to our old gtiardian a wiah to get some moiM{y 
from Meahid, with which to re^rard him for hu KindneBa (and to 
get) him privately to buy ^ua) a few neoeBBanes m the event of our 
fhrther detention, and, liking the idea, he, on the 19th inetent 
(May), brought secretly to aee us hia son m law Budnb. employed 
aa a caravan-baahee between Bokhara and the Holy City, who 
agreed to act as agent in the buameas after another week. 
Inqmnng the news from Budnb, we heard that Eamran was 
aaad to be confined m Herat by Yar Mahomed Khan — ^that the 
Bngliah ramamed aa before at Candahar and Caubnl— and 
that four Elcheaa, English, Russian, Persian, and Turkish, had 
gone together to Khiva, each displaymg his national Hag, and 
told the Khan Huarut that he had the choice of qmetly givmg 
up plundenng and slave dealing, or of meetmg the Bhah of 
Persia, who had assembled a large army for the redress of hia 
people 

• •••<»• 

Our old friend now informed ua, on the authonty of hia Afghan 
aequamtance, Meer Hyder, that all our people had left Bokhara 
on hearing that they had been mquired about. . . Possibly 
the Ameer really did mean to send us away at the tune of his 
marching, but deferred to do so on hearing that we had noaerranta 
left her^ or from one of his inoaloulable oapnees I had noted, lu 
a detailed report of our proceedings after leaving Kokund, whieh 
whan we were seiaed I was waiting the Ameer's permission to 
despatdi by a courier to Caubul, an eapression which the Naib 
heard hia Mijesty had uttered m his camp after my amval, to the 
effect that he would give the English a flaw rubs morsi and then 
be fhenda with them again. Though we were not aura that the 
Amer had so spoken, the plan seems one likely to be entertained 
by an ignorant and weak man, anxious to give an fan po s to g 
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though I WM» tho Nilb’i honoured goeil; the foUnre of tho 
Huinit to recover the horses end the property of my servants 
which had been plundered at his outposts, when bringing letters 
to hinif and the hauteur with which, at the first joint reception of. 
Stoddart and myself here, he caused it to be signified to us that 
08 in old times there had been friendship between the Mussulmans 
and infidels, there existed no objection to the establishment of 
friendly relations between the states of Bokhara and England; 
but that the Huarut desired to know wiiether we (the English) 
bad been travellers over all Toorkistan to spy the land with a 
view to take it, as we had taken Caubul, or for other purposes ; 
and wished all our designs to be unveiled, in order that if they 
were friendly they might become apparent, and that if hostile, they 
ndg^t still be known. The Gk>vemment of India, knowing what 
oommunications it has sent to Bokhara, will be abl^ to judge the 
Ameer^s conduct better than we are. 

On the 19th (May) the Topshee-Bashee paid us a visit of a few 
mcmente, after keeping away for two months. He mentioned that 
a man with a name like Noor Mohumnud had come three or four 
days before from Persia, bringing a load of things for Stoddart, of 
which the Oustan Eanohee had forwarded a list to the Ameer-~ 
probably the articles which should have aooompanied Lord Palmer* 
ston's letter. The Hunut, the Topshee-Bashee said, would doubt- 
less, on his return, be gracious to us, and give us fine robes of 
honour, and treat us even better than before. 

About sunset on the 28rd, as Stoddart and myself were pacing 
up and down a small court of twenty feet long, which endoses 
our prison, one of the citadel doorkeepers came and deslrsd us 
both to sit down in a comer; we complied, wondering what would 
follow, and presently saw heads peering at us from the adjoining 
roofii, when we understood that the Ameer's heir, a youth of seven- 
teen, had taken this way of getting a sight of the Feiinghee Elbhees. 
We must have given him but a poor impression in the remains of 
our clothes^ and with heads and beards uncombed for more 
five months. 

On the 28rd, Jooma Bai was accosted by a man named Makh- 
Boom, known to Stoddart, who gave him a token, and a note 
wilfetm In such bad grammar as scarcely to be understood, In which 
he said one Juleb arrived lately from Khiva, mentioned that he saw 
Pottfager Sahib there, and another person named Moose havlag 
come, bringing a letter from Pottinger Sahibs who, he mys, is at 
XUva, with the Elobee of Mriiomed Shah. 
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Authentic histoi^ here terminatee. Beyond this all is 
doubt and oonjecture. On the 28th of May, Stoddart 
deapatohed an official letter to' the Indian Government^* 
which was forwarded with ConoU/a joumala; and at 
thia pomt we loae altogether the track of the footprinta 
which the Bokhara captivea have left on the great deaert 
of time. That they penahed miaerably ia certain. ** No 
change haa taken place in our treatment/* wrote Stoddart 
— ^it ia the last sentence penned in the Bokhara prison 
which seems to have reached its destination — ** though 
hopes, so long proved to be deceitful, are held out to us 
on the return of the chief.** But the Ameer, glutted with 
conquest, returned fix)m the Eokund expedition, and 
ordered them out to death. Th^ died by the hands of 
the pubhc executioner. But the precise period of their 
dealh is not with certainty to be ascertained. 

There is but scanty evidence to enable us to determine 
the point That which is most credible is the evidence of 
Saleh Mahomed, a youth whom Major Todd de^tched 
hxim Herat, to join ^ptain Conolly’s suit His atory is, 
that m the month of June, 1842, Stoddart and ConoDy 
were executed by order of the Ameer ; that he derived 

* An alMtnot of this letter was forwarded by another route, and it 
reached John Conolly at Gaubnl on the 4th of July. In this letter, 
Stoddart reports the sucoess of the Ameer at Kokand. ** The Ameer,'* 
he wrote, "entered Kokand on the 11th of May, and gave it up to 
piUage — destroyed its rulers— unpeopled its oapit^ and is now on his 
return, karing dutributed the different goremments among hia own 
Bokharan chieib. He is become master of iffimense treasure, and will 
now probably maridi against Khita, which, unless saved by some 
'denumstration from Persia or A^hanistan, must foil in August or 
September, after a short campaign." With referenoe to the efforts of 
the Bussian Mission, he says : ** The Bnssian Mission left this towaids 
the end of ApriL 1 foel convinoed that Colonel Bontenoff*s kind desirs 
•o froe m re our release foiled solely in conssqnenee of the nniu ss nimh is 
MM of the Ameer."- [IfA CorrvipoiMfoMe.] 

veil lu. e 
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hu infonnation firomone of the executioners ; and that he 
■aw their graves. On the 17th of June, it is related, they 
were taken out of their prison, and, in the presence of an 
assembled multitude, led into a small square. Their 
hands were bound together before them. Their graves 
were dug before their eyes. Stoddart was first marked 
for deatL He cried aloud against tho tyranny of the 
Ameer ; and his head was cut off with a knife. GonoUy 
was then offered his life, on condition that he would 
adopt the Mussulman faith. But he indignantly rejected 
the proposal “ Stoddart,** he said, became a Mussul- 
man, and yet you kill him * I am prepared to die.’* And 
then Arthur OonoUy, full of faith in the merits of his 
Redeemer, stretched forth his neck, and died.* 

* Genexml Pollock officially reported Gaptain GouoIIy*8 death from 
Gaubol, in a letter dated September 30 ; bnt be added * ** The only 
antboiity for the death of this yery intelligent officer is conyqred in a 
Fenian letter from a natiye of Oanbal. who wiitee from Bokhara to 
Moollab Ahmed Khan, of this city, caying^ * Tell Mooita&h (Oaplain 
A. G.’c eeryaat) tliat hie nndle, whom he left here eidk, laying he wai 
a gnat Waydler and had viiited Eoknnd, was taken yery ill, and 
though we gaye him medicine and did all in onr power, it waa of no 
avail. Tt waa the will of God that be dionld die.’ Mooetafhh and 
Moollah Ahmed Khan are both of opinion that Oaptain A. OonoUy ia 
the peraon alluded to, and as the letter prooeeda to aay that the eflbeta 
of the deceaaed are at Bokhara, and can be aent when required ; and aa 
Mooatafah had no uncle, to whom could the deacription apply t I ftar 
there can be no reaaon to doubt the death of the aboye-name&offlear. 
Colonel Stoddart ia, from native report, aaid to be alive, and still in 
confinement.'*— [MS. Jfrcor<fr.l This ia mere copjecture ; and by no 
means taUiea with the more credible account of the exeontioin of the two 
priaonen. On the 8rd of November, 1842, the Supreme Oovemment 
aaanmed that OonoUy waa still alive. Bnt the home authorities 
adopted Saleh Mahomed's story, and struck Stoddart’a name out of the 
nrmy list, from the 17th of June, 1842 1 believe this reaUy to have 

been the date of their deaths, k^'or BawUnaon, on the mom^ of the 
Ifith of September, 1842, met one of Btoddarfs lenrante neer OmImI, 
and the man whom ba knew, infermed him that ha had coma divaot 
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There is nothing more painful than this in nil the 
histoiy of the Central- Asian war. It would be ui\ju8t to 
encourage a belief in the readei^s mind that efforts were 
not made to compass the liberation of Colond Stoddart 
From the time when Major Pottinger first receiyed at 
Herat intimation of his friend's oaptivitj, and wrote to 
the Ameer a protest against the outrage he had com- 
mitted, to a date long subsequent to the deaths of 
Stoddart and Cnnolly, continual efforts were made, both 
fi'om the side of India and of England, to accomplish this 
great object. Todd did all that he could do fi-om Herat ; 
Abbott and Shakespeor did all that they could do from 
Khiva; Macnaghten did all that he could do from 
Caulml ; Lord Auckland did all that he could do frrom Cal- 
cutta. From London, Lord Palmerston directed our 
ambassadors at St Petersburgh and Constantinople to 
obtain the agency of the Courts at which they were resi- 
dent ; and both the Sultan and Coimt Nessdrode wrote 
urgent letters to Bokhara in behalf of the British 
prisoners.* But when all this is related, it still appears 
that more regard might have been shown for Stoddart’s 
position, and that if there had been greater promptitude 
in answering the references made by him to the home 
authorities, he might have taken advantage of a frivorable 
change in the feelings of the Ameer, and of his own cir- 
cumstances, to take his departure from Bokhara. Certain 
it is that Stoddart felt acutely the culpable indifference 
to his fikte displayed by the British Government As far 
back as the July of the preceding year he had written : 


from BoUuuta, having started immediately after the execution of his 
master. — [3f& JVotee.] The reader may oonsnh the works of Osplain 
Grover sod Dr. Wolff. 

* See the EiMurgh Review, July, 1845, for sn ooeoimt of thees 
effbrts. The paper derives additional value from the ssrignment of Hi 
suthonAip to Sir John ]C<NeilL 

■ S 
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New« ftrom me you will not expect, nor have I the least word of 
mtereat to offer you, except that I am waiting the replies of govem- 
ment, before I am finally released and take my departure Nothing 
ean be more slack than the time and means taken to provide 
me with thoec leplies, and m> disgust peifectly negatives any 
attempt to write a commonly agreeable note My last news from 
Caubul, dated June 6, says that poor Todd is there awaiting, if 
possible, a mitigation of Iuh sentence Conolly is not yet here from 
Kokan, nor have my messtngera to him yet letumed They con- 
veyed the ordeiB from Caubul, and an luvititiuu to the Ameei to 
return by this route * 

On tho 28th of February, 1842, he wrote again, as a 
kind of endorsement to one of Oonolly’s letters 


* Cd^onel ^oddart to Maj t ItaultMon Jtohharoy July 7, 1841. 
MS CortCBpondence It may be gathered from this letter that 
Stoddart had no intention of (.waiting Conolly's arrival at Bokhara , 
and that Oonolly proceeded thither under orders from Caubul, and an 
mvitation from the Ameer An attempt has been made to control, in 
some measure, the flood of sympathy whr*h sets m so strongly towards 
Arthur Conolly, by asserting that he was not authonsed to proceed even 
as far as Kokund, and that he therefore brought his miafortunea down 
upon his own head But I have before me the strongest proof that 
Conolly VKU authonsed by the Supreme Goveinment to proceed to 
Kokund, and to use his best endeavours to obtain the hberation of 
Colonel Stoddart In a letter, an official copy of which u now before 
me, the Chief Secretary wntes to the Envoy and Mmiater *' As m the 
present aspect ot offiurs it does not seem necessary to continue the 
lestriction which had at first been imposed, hts Lordship m Connoil 
authonses you to permit Captam Conolly to proceed firom Khiva to 
Kokund, if he should think it expedient, and if he finds that he can do 
BO without exciting serious distrust and jealousy at the former place. 
In his personal intercourse with the Khsa of Kokund, he will he 
guided by the instructions which have been issued, preaerihiiig the 
purport of hiB written commumoations. Captain Conolly may, in such 
a journey, find mereased means of using an useful influence at Bokhara 
for the release of Colonel Stoddart , and hia Lordahip in Council need 
not add, that he would wish every such means to be employed with the 
utmost eanestnesB and diligence fbr that puTpose.*’— [ifr. Maddoek 
to Bur W. Maenaghten, Deo 28, 1840. MS,Beeordi1 
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TO TUB BROIIETVRT OF OOVRRVIIENT IN INDIA 

blh, 

Ihe GoTeinoi-Gtoneral in Council will be lufonued by the 
eccompanyiii^ abstiact liow far my pueitiuu heie [and rf 
Captain C nolltf] has botn soonfictd 

I have the honour to be, Sii 

Your obedient, humble seivnnt, 

Charles Stoddabt 

The words within brackets were erased — most probably 
by Conolly * 

But Stoddart, though he may have resented the in- 
justico of saciificmg him to no purpose, was ready to 
become a baciiiicc if, by so doing, he could promote the 
mterests of his coimtiy I beg smcoiely,’* he wrote on 
the 5th of April, " that no one will icgret any sacnfloe 
of me, for it is nothing at all It may yet not be requi- 
site — ^but if it be, I regard the probable result, from the 
action of government in doing justice to others, and 
brmging all these countries to reasonable conduct, as 
hilly compensating a much gi eater sacnfice than that of 
so humble an individual as 1 am ”1 If anything could 
increase the sorrow with which we unite mplate the fate 
of this brave man, it would be a perusal of such noble 
sentences as these 

It was under a high and (hivalrous sense of duty to 
his government that Colonel Stoddart continued to face 
the dangers of his position at Boklmra, after he might 
have escaped from them , and it was imder an equally 
strong sense of duty that Captain Conolly made his way 
to the inhospitable city To desenbe them officially as 

* Two oiher uoteB were written by the prisoners on the bock of this 
paper one to Mibb Stoddart at Norwich, and the other to John Gonolly 
at Oaubnl. ** Don’t helieve all you hesr or may hear,” wrote Stoddorlb 

** Keep all fnenda informed of my health, and don’t let them be die 
torlied hy mmonre,’* wrote GonoUy. 

fM8 Chmtjpoadtmei, 
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"innocent trayellerB,*’ was clearly a misapplication of 
Isnguage ; and yet, when on the famous 1st of October, 
1842, Lord Ellenborough addressed the followmg letter to 
the Ameer of Bokhara, he so desonbod them both * 

A. C. Simlah, October Ut, 1842 

The Queen of England, my royal miHtiesB hon sanctioned my 
coming to India, to conduct its government, and direct its armies. 

On my oiiival, 1 found that great disasters had befallen those 
armies, and much iiyury had bten inflicted on my countrymen and 
the people of India by the treacherous Afghans, under Mahomed 
Akbar Khan. 

In forty days from the time when I dii acted to British armies, 
rainforoed fhim India, to move forward, three great victories have 
been gamed over the Afghans ; the city and citadel of Ohusnee have 
been destroyed, and now the Balia Hissar of Caiibul is m my power. 

Thus, by Qod's aid, have I afSicted with niontcd punishment the 
murderers of their own king and of a British minister. In this 1 
have avenged the cause of all sovereigns and of all nabons 

The wife and family of Mahomed Akbar Khan are pnsoners, and 
ny soldiers are now conducting them to the sea 

Thus are the wicked punished, even in their wives and families. 

I hear that you, too, have gamed greai sucoesses, at which I 
rqjoice^ if you had just ground of complaint against your enemy. 

It is in the midst of successes that clemency moet becomes the 
conqueror, and gives to him an extent of permanent fkme which 
often does not attend on victory. 

1 was informed, when I reached India, that you detained in 
confinement two Engluhmen, supposing them to have entertained 
designs against you. This must have been your reason, for no 
prince detains an innocent traveller. 

I sm informed that they ore innocent travellers. As individuals 
tb^y could not entertain designs against you; and I know they 
were not employed by their government in su^ designs, for their 
government is Mendly to you. 

Send them away towards PersuL It will redound to yoor 
honoor, Thty riiall never return to give you ofBanoe^ but be sent 
boqk to their own country. 

Do this os you wish to have my friendship. 

ELLnvBonouoB.* 

* iIf.V Rrrwrdu, 
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So manifest a repudiation of the official character of 
these two officers was not right ; and it has been said, by 
one whose zeal and enthusiasm overlaid his judgment 
and discretion, but who is still entitled to honourable 
mention for his generous exertions in a hopeless cause,* 
that this very letter, in all likelihood, caused the execu- 
tion of the prisoners. To describe them as travellers was, 
it is said, to proclaim them as spies. But the letter, 
however dangerous in itself, was at least harmless in its 
results. Before it was even written, the innocent or- 
vellers** had journeyed to a land where the tyranny of 
princes could not reach them — ^where the wicked cease 
{ri>m troubling and the weazy aie at resit 

* Oaptun Grover. 

t The extraote from Oaptain Gonolly's letten and joumali ia this 
ohapter are all made from the onginals, and have, in some plaoei, bun 
deeipbezed vith much dilhculty ; the manuscript, written in taiy 
minuto ehaiaoten, being greatly defreed bv damp and attritioii. 
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AMn at Gaubnl — ^Elevation of Fnfcteh Jnng — Oppoutum of the 
Baroksyee — Amyal of Akbar Khan — His Polu^ — Attack on tb« 
Balia Huaax — Its Oaptnre — Oondnot of Akbar Khan — ^Bainksye 
Strife — Defeat of Zemann Kban — Situation of the Hosiages and 
PnsoneiB 

the death of Shah Soojah there commenced lu 
Oanbul a citiI war The whole city wae thrown mto 
ocmyuluon. Futteh Jimg, the aecond bon of the mur 
teed Shah, was proclaimed King He tias a man of 
mtk understanding and infamous character , but he was 
bdteed to be friendly to the British Government, and he 
boih hated and feared the Barukzyeb In himself a mere 
cypher, he could have done nothing to resist the en- 
csoechttients of that powerful tube , but Ameen-oollah 
tawin threw all the weight of his influence mto the scales 
in favour of the Prmce, and for some tmie they seemed 
Equally balanced. The Naib oared nothing for the Prmce ; 
but he scented the royal treasures, and where the mon^ 
lay the thidLest, there was sure to be Ameen-oollah 
Khan. 

In sudh troublous times as he had now fiallcn upon, 
the Prince had little taste for royalty. He remembered 
the fate of his father, and shrunk from the perilous 
excitement m which he was now about to bo plunged. 
Weak, too, as he was, he had sagacity enough to perceive 
that Britidi power was again on the ascendant, and that 
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whatever might be the result of the internecine strife 
which was now convulsing the oapita!, the supremacy of 
the British would be speedily re-established. It was 
expedient, therefore, he tliought, to exert himself to the 
utmost, to obtain the favourable consideration of his old 
Feringhee allies ; so he despatched earnest letters to 
Captain Macgregor at Jellalabad, pleading both for himself 
and the memory of his murdered father, protesting his 
inviolate attachment and loyalty to the English Govern- 
ment, and imploring them to tell him what to do. 

Futteh Jung had been proclaimed King by Anieen- 
oollah Khan and the Populzyes , but the Baruksyes re- 
fused to recognise him. Again they set up the Newab 
Zemaun Khan, and openly defied the Suddozye power. 
Soon the two contending parties broke out into 
hostilities Ameen-ooUah Khan and his puppet were 
first to draw the sword On the Ist of May there was 
fighting from house to house — the whole city was in 
motion. On the following day, success began to fleelafS 
itself on the side of the Baruk^ea Ameen-oollah Skaof 
made a fiUse move, and disastrously ovoi -reached himielC 
Believing that the act would dishearten the BanikjQpw^ 
he seized the person of Meer Hackee, the chief lljOoQih^ 
But very different was the real firom the anticipated^flftdf 
of this outrage. Nearly all the townspeople, before 
neutral, rose to avenge this insult offered to their Higjh 
Priest The Kohistanees joined them. The Hacyee was 
released. But popular indignation ran high against 
Ameen-oollah Khan. His house was'humt His property 
was plundered. His servants were seised. Compelled 
to seek safety in flight, he flung himself into the Balia 
Hiasar. 

The Prince made a show of wdooming him, but secretly 
declared that he would willingly surrender him and his 
Populiye associates to the British, if Pollock would 
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advanoe upon Caubul — ^that one of his main objeots» 
indoed, in opening the gates to them was to have the 
rebels more seourely in his power.* The Naib knew that 
his position was a dangerous one, and declared that he 
would throw himself on the mercy of the British and take 
his ohanoe of being hanged. There was a more unre- 
lenting enemy beyond the walls of the Bella Hissar. 
The Baruk^es were eager to destroy him. 

The contest now raged furiously. The guns of the 
Balia Hissar were opened upon the city. Multitudes of 
the townspeople fled in dismay. There were 5000 men 
in the citadel ; there was no lack of provisions. The 
mon^ was all in the hands of the Prince ; and he dis- 
bursed it freely to his adherents. But the Baruki^eB 
were miserably poor. They could only raise money by 
the ^e of jewels and the exaction of fines ; and the 
Eohistanees and others who flocked to their standard 
envied the fortunate followers of the more opulent 
Prinoe.t 

It was not likely that Akbar Khan would regard with 

* On the Sth of May, Mobun Lai wrote ; '* The Prince (Fntteh 
Jnng) ia resy, rery anzioua that the General ohonld march to Oaubnl ; 
he appeare now inTolred in difBcaltiee, and undoubtedly is friendly to 
our goremment. He says he would not allow Ameoi-oollah and the 
Populsye rebeln to come into the palace, the erening they were obUged 
to leave the city, but by allowing them to oome in, he entertained two 
objeotB. Firstly, to employ their services against the enemies of both 
states (the Baruksyes, who murdered the Bnvoy and also his frlher, 
the Kl^, placed by the English Government on the throne) till the 
arrival of General Pollook. Secondly, he may keq^ them quietly in his 
poBseesion, and oatoh them as rebels, when yon approeoL** — [ifBL 
Jfroofrie.] 

f **The Prince^ ** said Mohun Lai, **iB of oonzae very liberal to those 
that esponae his oause^ while the BarnksyeB pay very little by eellliig 
jewela and finery. The Xbhistaneea or diaclpleo of Meer HadJee on 
toward! tha Barnksyea ; but they gnan to reoa&ve money lener than 
tbooe who are with the Prince."— [ME Eeooncfr.] 
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imconoem these proceedings at tne capital. Ho was 
awaiting the return of Captain Maokenzio from Jellalabad, 
when intelligence of the disturbed state of idlairB at 
Caubul was brought to him. Determining first, however, 
to leani the result of the mission to General Pollock’s 
oamp, he resolved to set out for the scene of strife, and 
to take one or two of the English officers with him. 
Mackenzie returned on the 3rd of May, and was imme- 
diately despatched by the Sirdar on a second mission 
to Jellalabad, whilst Akbar Khan, taking Pottinger and 
Troup with him, set out on the following day for the 
capital. 

Arrived at Caubul, the Sirdar played his game with some 
address. Sedulously giving currency to the intelligence 
that ho had been in treaty with General Pollock, who was 
said to have recognised his authority, he enhanced his 
own importance in the eyes of his countrymen, and sowed 
disaffection among the adherents of the royal party. 
Many who had before been neutral, now, believing that 
the British were on amicable terms with the Sirdar, 
openly espoused his cause. Khan Shereen Khan and the 
Kuzzilbashes had hitherto remained inactive ; but feeling 
the importance of their coadjutancy, Akbar Khan made 
strenuous efforts to obtain it, and gained at last a promise 
of support.* From day to day there was continual strife 

* **Xhsii Shereen Khan,” wrote Hohnn Lei, cm the 9th of ICey, 

** eeme lost night to me and eeld, that the Bamkiyee iiraH upon him 
to ride with them to oppose the Frinoe ; end if he does agree he is sure 
ha wiU be mined. He says he is gcuug to seafll his wives to some of the 
ooosWy farts, and then either go into the Balia Hiesar or wait npon 
yes at Jellalabad ; and then he thinks that the whole of the Fenians 
will ftdbw him.'*— And agsin, on May lOth: •* Yesterday, aboot 

naon,' Mahomed Akbsr Khan earns in person to Khsn Shensa 

Shan, and psrsnadsd him, after a long talk, to side witk him to oppeas 
the Maee towards Benee Hisssr. When Mahomsd Zsmann Khan 
hsaid thia he got jealon% and sent a message to Khan Shereen Khan, 
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and mucih fighting. The advantage was for the most part 
on ths fide of the Barukzyes The Pnnce hod thrown up 
some fntworks round the Balia Hissar ; but partly owing 
to tiff weakness and partly to the treachery of the guards, 
thag^ had been carried by the enemy * Pottinger wit 
nessed some of these engagements, and wrote of them as 
most contemptible affairs 

It soon became onl^ too probable that the Balia Hissar 
itsdf would before the Barukzyes The energy and 
vigour of Akbar Khan and his confederates greatly ex- 
ceeded that of the wretched Prince and his few interested 
supporters Fearful of this, Futteh Jung continued to 
wnte pressing letters to the Bntish authorities at Jella- 
labad, urgmg thorn to push on to his relief, and Mohun 
Lai gave cogency to the request by betting forth the 
probabihty of the Balia Hissar falling into the hands of 
the Barukzyes, and the strength which thac party would 
derive, not only from the occupation of such a command- 
ing position, but from the possession of the royal treasurea 
Like his father, however, the Prince continued to declare 
that hiB money was failing, and to request the British to 
supply him with funds to carry on thj war. But more 
than all he clamoured for the advance of the British 

if he did not go himeelf or send hii son to assist Soojah-ool-Doirlah, as 
the Newab had requeated him, he had better not go, with Mahomed 
Akbar too The latter at last snooeeded.” — [MA Jteeorda ] 

* ** When Mahomed Akbar,** wrote Mohnn Lai, ** appeared in the 
field opposite the first or distant fort, Abdul Salem became traitor, and 
waited on Mahomed Akbar, who gare him a horse and desired him to 
go to hu village Upon this ^e people of the Prinoe, who were 
stationed hi the forts between the fort ot Abdul Salem and Balia Hissar, 
became disheartened and cowardly, obliged to desert the forts without 
ni^tinA and fly to the Bella Hicear Mahomed Akhar*e people fol- 
lowed the fugitives to the very gates of the Balia Hissar, and posssised 
the gun of the Prinoe Mahomed Akbar had taken Major Pottinger 
also with hull to the fight '* — [MS Beeordt.] 
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army. On the 11th of May he 'wrote to Captain Mao- 
gregor: 


The leaison ot tho proaent contest is this. I wished to essite a 
dispute between the Barukzyes and the other wicked men, with a 
view that they should have no leisure even to touch thiArewn 
heads, and thus the English army may reach here unmolested. To 
effect this cause, whatever gold and silver 1 had has been paid to 
the people, with the object of secunng the interests of the British.* 
Now I have very little cash remaining in the trearaiy — enough 
only to support mu for some ten or fifteen days more. After that 
period, without assistance from the British, I shall be reduced to 
the greatest difficulty. The men of the world are the disciples 
and worshippers of money. If you will not raise the victorious 
standard of the British troops quickly, or do not send me reinforce- 
ments within a few days, all the people will desert me on account of 
not having money, and the Baruksyes will then have the upper hand 
over me. 

If the Baniki^es establish their power, serious evil is to be 
apprehended ; and the household of the British ally (Shah Soojah) 
will be destroyed. After this there will be nothing in store for us 
but repentance and disgrace. It is as clear to all the people as the 
sun, that I am soliciting the assistance of the friends and nations of 
my late father In delaying this object many dangers may arisen 
and much harm may befnll the needy. In such a crisis as this, all 
objects may be easily gained ; and the affi&irs which are now reduced 
to a state of disorder will, without much difficulty, be brought into 
order again. 

If you are delaying your march on account of supplies of grain, 
you need not care fur this. If it pleases Ood that I should 
recover iny authority, there will be thousands of “Khurwam'' 
(measures of ten maunds) of grain, as well os plenty of fodder for 
the horses. 

I have heard tliat the Bombay forces have reached Candahar, and 
also marened thence to this quarter. It wsiuld be highly desirable, 
if the victorious army of Calcutta should possess this eountry 
before the arrival of the Bombay forcee, that it should show the 
world that your arma alone have gained the victory. Although the 


* ** In oouaequnoe of eetaUiabing the British harmony.** — [JfaAws 

‘XnTs SVmsMon.] 
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«ni|j of both ai lea belongs to the tame government^ I write tbns 
bfigliee I wish you well* 

^ the daj after this letter was written, three holy 
men presented themselves before the Prince, with over- 
tures of peace from the Sirdar. They set forth that 
whatever oaths Futtch Jung might desire the Barukqre 
chief to swear to him, would be solemnly sworn on the 
Koran. ** Of what avail are oaths,’* asked the Prince ; 
and sending fur several Korans from another apartment, 
showed the Syvds huw they were covered with the seals 
of the Barukzye, the Douranee, the Caubuleu, the Persian, 
and the Kohistanoe chiefs. ^^This,” added the Prince, 
^‘is God’s holy book, in which all the faithful believe. 
Look at these seals and the oaths of hdelity written upon 
the margin, declaring that the enemies of the royal family 
are the enemies of Mahomed — imd yet the Barukzyes 
have murdered the King, my father. If there be any 
other Koran sent from Heaven, let the Barukzyes swear 
solemnly upon it — ^this has been cried too often, and too 
often found wanting.” The Syuds were then dismissed. 
Nothing was done towards a satisfactory arrangement. 
So Mahomed Shah Khan was sent to conduct the nego- 
tiations with the Suddozye Prince. 

What were the proposals made to the Prince, and in 
what light he regarded them, may be gathered from 
the letter which, on the following day, he addressed to 
Captain Maogregor : 

The oiraumHtajioes of this quarter are as follows. Sinoe the 
arrival of lllahomed Akbar Khan, the Bsruksyes at the head of the 
Ohilayes, Caubulees, and the Kohistanees, attacked the trenohee 1 
had built out at a distaaoe. Some of them were taken by Ae 
enemy on account of the weakness of my gusirds, snd others in 
oonsequenoe of tho treachriy of my people. All the trenches rovnd 


• MS. Bteordt. 
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the Belle Hieeer hare IHllen into the hande of the enemy, end we 
are now in a perfect eiege. Teeberday, Mahomed Shah Khan, 
Ghilzye, came to treat with Ameen-oolleh Khan into the Balia 
Hieear, and the result of their negotiation, after solemn oatha, was 
ae follows . — That I should be acknowledged as Kuig — Mahomed 
Akbai Khan us Minister of State— and that Ameen-oollah Khan 
ehould liold the situation of Deputy (“Nnib'*) under the ministei. 
After this, Mahomed Shah Khan was brought to my presence, and 
I was obliged to give him a ** Khelat ” but agreeably to the adTice 
of my well-wiaheni, 1 deferred giving my acquieaoenoe to the remit 
of their negotiation for two or three days to come. 

They have made four proposals to me,— Firstly, that I should 
■How Mahomed Akbar Khan to be my minister, and Ameen*ool1ah 
Khan his deputv. Thev are then both to raise an army and to go 
and fight with the English forces coming up to Caubul. Sooondly, 
they will stand neutral, if I like , but I must prepare to go end 
oppose the British troops Thirdly, if I am powerful, I must get 
ready to wage war with the Barukzyes Fourthly, that I ahonld 
take the whole fiuuily of the late King, and go wherever I like t« 
go with them. 

It appeen that Ameen-oollah Khan, on account of our weaknem, 
has ooniented to their propoeals, and hae therefore gone out of the 
Bella Hissar to have a conference with Mahomed Akbar Khan. 
These proposals have perplexed me greatly, and 1 am lost in speou- 
lation. If I were to appoint Mahomed Akbar Khan my minieter, he 
would raise a force to oppose the English, and I should be foroed to 
give up my artillery to him, which will bo a dangerous businass. 
Tn case of my refosal, the famOy of the late martyr (King) will be 
outraged. 

My anxiety for your departure from Jellalabad for Caubul appears 
thoroughly useless. It is now forty days since your viotorions 
■my has paaeed up through Khyhnr, end you have not yet left 
Jellalabad. I endeavoured to exalte a dispute among the rebels, 
with the view that the English snny should reach here withooi 
opposition. Although I have suooenively sent letters through 
Mohun Lai, aekiiig you to advance immediately to this side, but no 
gymptoms of ^he kind have yet appeared. In enoh delay dangerous 
eivils are to be apprehended. 

It H a long time that I have deputed and entrusted Meene 
Ameeu-oolleh with my verbal massages to you; hut no answer baa 
yet fsaohed me about it Tou diould qnidkly reply to my lettem, 
as wdl as the mewigBi I have sent you by him, and abo let mo 
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know the dej of your maroh, ee I am now in much pei'ploxity. If 
any hope of your immediate advance, I will undergo overy 
hShldiip to defend the Balia Hiaaar, and engage the rebela in fight. 
In oaee of any more delay the objeot will be lost, and an eaay end 
will be obtained with the utmost difficulty hereafter. What can 1 
write 3 ^u more than thial * 

Feeling himself utterly powerless to resist the demands 
of the Baruk2yeB, for all his principal supporters were 
deserting him, the Prince now placed himself in the hands 
of Ameen-ooUah Khan, who went out to a conference 
with Mahomed Shah Khan, which mutual distrust nearly 
strangled in the womb, and consented to the first of these 
propositiona* Futteh Jimg was to be the nominal occu- 
pant of the throne. Akbar Khan was to be minister ; and 
Ameen-oollah Khan, his Naib, or deputy. It was the 
objeot of the Sirdar to arrest the internal dissensions 
which were so weakening the groat national and religious 
cause, to obtain possession of all the available money and 
munitions, and then to carry on the war with new vigour 
against the infidels. 

But Mahomed Zemaun Khan was the recognised chief 
of the Barukzye party ; and he now asked on what autho- 
rity the Sirdar ventured without his sanction to make 
peace with the Suddozyes. There appeared to be every 
chance of an open rupture between them ; and scarcely 
had Akbar Khan concluded his negotiations with the 
Prince, then the Newab made a hostile demonstration, 
attacked the Balia Hissar, but was beaten back with much 
slaughter. It was, however, currently reported that a 
secret understanding existed between the two Baruk^e 
chiefs, whose common objeot it was to obtain possession 
of the Balia Hissar. Two or three days afterwards they 
were, outwardly, again united. An attempt had been 
made to lure the Prince to an interview with Akbar Khan 
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Oejond the walls of the Balia HisBor. The Arabs in the 
garrison, who remained true to the royal family, disauaded 
the Prince from exposing himself to the treachery of the 
Sirdar ; mutual distrust soon engendered a rupture be- 
tween them ; and it was plain, that if some arrangement 
could not be promptly made between the Prince and the 
Barukzyes, through the agency of the Kuzzilbash chief, 
the Bfidla llissar, the treasure, and the guns, would 
speedily fall lutu the handb of xVkbar Khan and his con- 
federates. 

The Barukzyes now laid siege, with redoubled vigour, 
to the Balia Hissar. The Prince was woU-nigh deserted.* 
lie called upon Oosmiui Khan, Shah Soojnli*s old minister 
to aid him, l)ut upon some frivolous pretext, the Wuzeer 
declined to league himself with so perilous a cause. It 
w'as ossiduoiiHly given out that the Pnneo was holding the 
Balia Hiasar only for the Feringhees , and, as the natioxial 
fuehng became stronger and stronger against him, if it 
had nut boon for the strength of the place itself, he would 
hardly have been able to hold it for a day against the 
Barukzyes. But the fortress held ou% >ii spite of the 
weakness of the Prince and the garrison ; and so at last 
the Barukzyes began to undermine the works. “Last 

* According, howeyer, to our English notions, the contest wss yery 
&T from a vigorous one. John Conolly wrote from Canbul: **Ths 
contending parties continue to amuse themselves with firing long dmts 
with their guns and jeaails, and the Balia BoorJ is attacked — ^that ia, 
fired at for three or four honre by one or two thousand men every third 
night or so."— [if& Correapondenee,] Conolly says, in the same 
letter : ** There is an anecdote here, that three Feri^eee arrived at 
the Balia Hisaar in diagnise, and that on hearing this the Bamk^yes 
withdrew their ontpoets to a considerable distance." In another letter 
(May 26) he says : ** The Prince holds oat still in the dtadeL The 
BankiyeB have been battering at the Upper Booij, and firing into th* 
Bella Hlaeer. According to onr ideae, their efforte have been almest 
hanalees ; bat the garriaon, 1 fear, have become alarmed, and wooU 
he glad to eee A lUeords,} 
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eighty** wrote Futteh Jung to General Pollock, at the 
beginning of June, ‘Hhey made an assault; now th^ 
haTe made mines in every direction. My affairs are in a 
very critical state ... If you do not come quickly, the 
Balia Hissar and the throne will be lost, and you will be 
a sufferer. At this time I am at my last gasp. More- 
over, there is nothing in the magazine.* Now is the 
cri8is.”t 

On the Gtli of June, after an ineffectual attempt at 
negotiation, Akhar Khan issued orders for the springing 
of the mine But it was not carried sufficiently far to 
damage the works.;}; The CA])los]on killed u large number 
of the bobiegerb ; A\hil8t the storming ])arty was driven 
back by the garrihon with considerable loss. The troops 
of the Shah-zadah are said to have “ behaved very nobly, 
and like heroes, to have defeated the assault.*’ Mohun 
Lai reported, but with some exaggeration, that not less 
than 1000 of the followers of Akbm* Khan fell upon thia 
day. 

But the elation of the garrison was but short-lived. 
On the following day the Banikzyes brought up some 

* The l^rinoe had no powder. Mohan Lai, however, oontrived to 
proeore eome and to convey it to the Balia Hisaar, through the agenqy 
of the Enzsilbash chiefs. 

f On the 5th of June, Mohan Lai wrote to Sir B. Hhakespear, 
Pollock’s military Mcretary : ** If you will not march immediately, at 
in four days, to Gundamuck, you will lose all your prisoners, the 
Barukayes will possess the riches of the late Shah, as well as the Balls 
Hissar and the artillery.” — [MS. Jiewrdt.] John Gonolly’s letten, 
written about this time, contain the same urgent exhortationa to 
advance, as tiie only means of saving the Balia Hissar and the priaosen. 

t The mine was altogether the merest bug-bear. It tightened the 
Prince and the gairison ; but Mohun Lai aeanred the former that it 
aonld not by any posailnlity do lum any barm, as it had not been 
properly dug, nor run auffioimtly far undn the works to damage them, 
efm if the strength of the masonry wars not such as to bid dsiisnse to 
the attempt. 
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heavy ordnance and began to cannonade the Balia Hisaar. 
The defenders then lost heart The Hindostanee and 
Arab fighting men, who composed the bulk of the Prmoe*8 
followers, began to tremble for the safety of their fiunilies, 
and to call upon Futteh Jung to enter into some aooom- 
modation with their assailants. Thus deserted by his 
garrison, who declared that they would open the gates to 
the enemy if the Prince did not submit, he had nothing 
to do but to abandon the defence, and to suffer the Bar 
rukzyes to enter the Balia Hissar. 

With many professions of fidelity and demonstrations 
of respect, Akbar Khan presented himself before the 
Prinee, declared that he had the prosperity of the royal 
family at heart, and that he himself was merely the ser- 
vant of the Suddozyea Futteh Jung offered him mon^ ; 
but he declined it — offered him a dress of honour, but 
he meddy refused to wear it Ho wanted nothing, he 
said, but the prosperity of the Prmce, and he could not 
wear the dress of honour until he had adjusted all his 
differences with Mahomed Zexnaun Khan. But these 
differences were not veiy easily to be adjusted. The 
Kewab was unwilling to recognise the sovereignty of 
Futteh Jung ; and was jealous of the rising power of the 
Sirdar. Meeting after meeting was held, and many 
attempts were made to reconcile the conflicting interests 
of the two Baruka^e leaders. It was urged, on the one 
dde, that if Futteh Jung were acknowledged as the 
nominal ruler of Afghanistan, all his wealth would be in 
t)ie power of the chiefs, and that the war might then be 
waged against the infidels with ev^ chance of suooeaa 
But, on the other hand, it was ask^ 1^ the friends of 
Zemaun Khan — and Meer Ha^jee, the BQgh Priest^ 
adopted the same views — since during the lifetime of Shah 
Soojah the Newab had been chosen King by the cihiefc 
end accepted by the nation, why should th^ now rsvart 

v a 
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to the old Suddo^e sovereignty, whioh the country had 
80 emjdiAticaUy repudiated)* 

As time advanced, the difficulties in the way of a 
reconciliation between the two parties seemed to thicken 
The Newab declared that he was Ring — ^that Akbar Khan 
might hold the office of Commander m Chief of the Afghan 
army, but that Oosman Khtn was to be the Wuzeert 
hi the meanwhile, the Sirdar was gamitig over the 
lohistanee ehiefb, and preparing himself for the movi- 

* Con apondfri^e of Mohun Led M8 Reford^ Fiitteh Jung 
oontinued to write to the British aiithonties that lit )ia(l little or no 
money , and that if the British did not advance, the r yal f imily would 
be ruined and disgiaced *‘It is well known to y u he urote to 
Qeneral Pollock *‘that Mahomed Akbar has made ptact with the 
TMw to denve wealth from me , but I know that I have none If I 
could sell everything that I poBsess, I should not be able to raise a lakh 
of rupees*' 

i* The Newab had little money , but the most valuable jewels of 
Shah Soojah were m his possessiou The bhah was wont to carry them 
about with him in a hag , and he had them in his possession at the 
tune of hiB murder ** Mahomed Zemaun Khan," wrote M bun Lai to 
Sir Biiehmond Shakespear, **haB got hold of the most valuable jewels of 
the late King, who, report said, had them thrown into a ditch when 
Soojah ood Dowlah murdered him This was seen by an Afghan at a 
distance, who aftei some days went to the place and took out the small 
hag of jewels, which he, bemg ignorant of their worth, sold them for 
600 mjiees This was reported to the Newab, who unpnsoned the 
bidden and got all the jewels from them The hanken say that they 
axe worth 60 lakhs of rupees, but here are no men to purdiase them " — 
Records ] Akbar Khan had contrived to extract a oonmdeFable 
anm of mimey from the Fnnoe On the 17th of June, Mohnn Lai 
reported that the Sirdar had received a lakh and a half of rupees from 
the xoyal treasury On the IStb, John Condlly wrote that the Sirdar 
had drawn two lakhs, adding ** He has taken an inventory of all the 
property and treasuro m the citadel, and has his own men there." 

It will be a great consolation to us all," he wrote m oonduaion, “If 
you will tell us that no negotiations bayond the aansom of the pnaonoa 
will ever be entered mto with Akbar He la certainly the moat 
unoompromising villain that ever lived " — \UruUfnamJb OoneXly ta 
Maegregot Oaudu^ June 18, 1842. MB Records ] 
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table oonfliot But the Kuzzilbai^es now refused to 
league themselyes with Akbar Khan, and talked of join- 
ing the British on their advance There was no prospect 
of a reconciliation of the differences between the two 
Barukzyo chiefs The old Newab bitterly deplored the 
strife which seemed likely soon to plunge the city again 
into the miseries of war, and openly jnayod that God 
might send (Toneral Pollock quickly, so that he and 
Akbar might fly from Caubul before they hod caused 
bloodshed among the ]icoplc by tlic violent arhitrement of 
then disputes 

Equdlj did Akbai Khan cl tun ciidit foi his forbear 
ance On tilt Jlst ol Tune, ifter min y f nut Ic'is attempts 
at an iiiiiu ible idjustnieiit of iflins, the ttv( factions 
came into open eoUisioii \ battle ^ is fought , and 
“after an msigiiihcant hght of two or thiee hours’ dura- 
tion,” the Newab was defeittd He and liis sons were 
taken His house vas pluudcied The le iditig chiefs of 
his party ere seized ind subjected to tviiy conceivable 
insult The victoiy, indeed, was compute but it was 
mainly achieved by the money which had been pillaged 
from the treasmy of the Pnnee Some of the most 
influential men of the Nowab’s party vere bribed over to 
desert him , and he found, when it uos too 1 ite, tliat he 
was betrayed. 

The Prince was throned on the 29th of June But he 
exercised no regal power The Sirdar, who conierrod upon 
him the title of sovereign mainly to conciliate the Po- 
pulzyes, began rapidly to stnp him of his wealth, and to 
reduce him to a mere pageant and a name* After 

* “The Pnnoe wu eeated oa the throne on the 29th. Akber 
eoDititated huneelf pnine numiter of all Afghans The Hindoetanee 
dependente on the Pnnee had been prenonsly removed from the Balia 
Humu:, and none but his immediate attendante weie allowed to remain 
-i-Ihe gamaon beug composed of Akbar's own soldiers The remnant 
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possesrag himself of all the tangible property upon which 
he could lay his handsi he called in all the secretaries aiid 
managers of the royal household, and compelled them to- 
give an account of their stewardship. He had taken up 
his residence in the Balia Hissar ; was digging a ditch 
around the place; and laying in military stores. He 
then began to endeavour to compass the jiosscssiou of 
all the hostages and captives, and to secure them against 
the chance of rescue by confining them in the Balia 
Hissar. 

The situation of the English gentlemen at Gaubul, 
who had resided so securely under the protection of the 
good Newab, now became more critical.* On the death 

of the royal jewels, treasure, and property, even to a few silver cooking 
ntennls, had been also made over to Akbar. It was Akbar’s intention 
to have deposed the Prince ; and several meetings were convened to 
discuss the question. The resolution to crown the Prince waa audden, 
and auggested by an idea that the Fopulayea who had connected them- 
aelves with Timour at Caudahar might be induced to recognise the 
inesent arrangements in a preference to a Snddozye King under British 
auspiceB.*’— [ZieulenarU J, B. CanoUy to Sir BieAmond SAaketpear : 
My 1, 1842. 3f.S. JZeeords.] 

* All the circumstances attending their aurrender ought to be 
related. The incident is thus feelingly chronicled by Captain Johnaon ; 
** Two days after the death of Shah Soojah, the people of Oanbnl 
demanded that our hostagea, who had been left under diaige of 
Mahomed Zemaun Khan, should be given np to the care of the son 
of the late High Priest, Meer Hadjee. ^e former noble-hearted 
gentleman, than whom no father could have behaved more tenderly to 
hie children, begged and entreated with tears that the separation should 
not take pUce—addin ' that he was willing to give up hia own finally to* 
the populiu: will, but not the English gentlemen who had been entmatad 
to his care, and who wore hia honoured guests — ^that he would, if tha 
people ao willed it, make over to them hia own son, with hia awnrd 
round hia neck, and hia turban for a winding-aheet, to be dealt with 
•Mording to their pleasure ; but that force alone tiionld deprive him of 
the society of his friends. When all entreatiea fhiled, he hoped to 
work upon the feelings of the party at the oonferonoe by telling them 
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of Shah Soojah the Cauhulees had called upon ZemauD 
Khan to deliver them up to Meer Hadjee, the High 
Priest. The Newab had long resisted the demand. But 
the clamour of the people had drowned his prayers. His 
tears and intercessions were fruitlesa At last he surren- 
dered them to the Hadjee, imploring him to treat them 
with kindness, and sending at the same time the ladies of 
his family to the priest's house that they might, in some 
sort, be a protection to the British captives. Under the 
giini'dianship of Meer Hadjee, Conolly and his associates 
remained until the beginning of July. By this time Akbor 
Khan was dominant in Caubid. Ho had determined to 
gain possession of the persons of the whole of the English 
hostages and prisoners in Afghanistan, and he now began 
to importune Meer Hadjee to send them to the Balia 
Hissar. Day after day he went, on this errand, to the 
High Priest's house ; but for some time his importunitioB 
were fruitlcsa At lost, he tried the effect of money. The 
avarice of Moor Hacyee was notorious. Akbar Khan 
had bought him over to his cause ; and now he bethought 
himself of buying the prisoners. He did not bid high for 
them. It appears that Akbar Khan offered 4000 rupees 

that thrir chief and his own aister and relations were in the hands of 
the British Qoyemment, and that vengeanoe would assuredly be dealt 
upon them if the English gentlemen sustained the slightest injury. On 
this, a grey-bearded old gentleman told him and the rest that they 
might make their minds perfectly easy as regarded the Afghan 
priaoners in India, as it was contrary to the uses of Englishmen tn 
hurt a hair of the heads of their oapUves. ,The clamour of the people 
prevailed orer all that the Newab could urge, and with many a bitter 
leeling did this amiable man make over the hostages to Meer Ha4jes^ 
with prayers and entreato to the latter that he would behare kindly 
to them ; and at the same time he sent with them to the latto'S 
house all the females of his fismily, as the surest means of thehr pro- 
tection; ibr however ezoited a Mussulman population may be, it ii 
eetJom or ever that they violate a hareDL*'->[(7s^a4» /ehiife»''f 
MSL Journal.] 
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•for the perBons of the hostages^ and that the ofiEer was 
nooepted 

The hostages were now oonveyed to the Balia Hissar, 
where they remained under the immediate custody of 
Akbar Khan. Mohun Lul, who had been rendering 
good service to the British Govemmeut, by keeping the 
authorities at Jellalabad continually supplied with in- 
formation relative to the events which were passing at 
Oaubul, was seized by the Birdar and tortured. The 
Moonshee had boon residing in the house of the Kuz- 
zilbash chief, Khan Bheroen Khan; but now, early in 
July, Akbar Khaii, having first seized the person of the 
host, contrived to obtain possession of the guest ; and 
immediately began to extort money from him by the 
cruel agency of jdiysical torture. It was not until Gene- 
ral Pollock wrote an uigent letter to Akbar Khan, that 
the unhappy Moonshee was relieved from this terrible 
persecution.* 

In the moan while, the British prisoner^ who had been 

* Mohun Lai's own account of his snfterings is worth quoting : ** 1 
have the honour to address you, for the information of Major*Gleneral 
Pollock, C.B., that Akbar Khan, on the night of the 11th inst. (July), 
put me iu charge of Moullah Said, Atchekzye, in whose house I was 
forced t') lay down, and a couch placed over me, on which the people 
jumped, and are beating me with sticks in a very unmerciful manner. 
Akbar wants 30,000 rupees from me— says, otherwise, that he will 
pull out my eyes. All my body has been severely beaten. I cannot 
promibe auytliing without government's oifier, but bee myself destroyed 

All my feet is wounded by bastinadoing." — [Jf oAun L(A to Svr 

Jt, Shakeapear: July 14, 184*2. MS. Rtamit.'] **1 suffer very 
muob. Sometimes I am pinioned and a heavy stone is placed on my 
back, whilst the red pepper is burnt before my nose and eyee. Some- 
tlmea I am bastinadoed. In short, 1 suffer every conceivable agony. 
He wants 30,000 rupees, out of which he has hitherto got 12,000, 
alter using me very rudely. The remainder, if not paid in the eourse 
of ten daj^ he says he will poll out my eyes, and ham ray body 
with a hot iron."— [MoAtm Lai to Sir R. Shaietpear : July 17. M8» 
JUeordM.} 
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in custody at Budeeabad, were in a fort in the neighbour 
hood of OaubuL When laat 1 spoke of them they were 
haltmg in the valley of Zandah, where they were detained 
for about the space of a month On the 22nd of May they 
received orders to march on the following day for GaubuL* 
The road lay along the track of the blaughteied army, and 
the putrid corpses sickened the captives as they went. 
About three miles fiom Caubul, on tlio banks of the 
Loghur nver, is the ioit of Ali Mahomed, a chief of Kuz- 
zilbash connexiunb Here they wcie lodged in the apart- 
ments recently occupied by the ladies of the chiefs family t 
— the best and most commodious quarters which the 
prisoners had yet enjoyed. 

In All Mahomed's fort the prisoners led a hfe of com- 
parative freedom. They had a spacious garden in which 
to exorcise themselves at certain times. They had the use 
alike of the walks and of the fruits They were suffered 
to bathe in the river. They were permitted to visit, and 
to receive visits from, their friends in the Balia Hissar. 
Many of them had the means of borrov mg money from 
the Caubulees , and were able to purchuHf* many neces- 
saries which they had not enjoyed at Budeeabad. Letters 

* The cause of this hasty removal as to be found in Akbai’s sus- 
pidons that the Jabbar Khail, the most powerful of the western Ghiliya 
elans, intended to carry off the prisoners and sell them to General 
Follook on their own account This {dot really existed, and had been 
euggested to the chiefs of the Jabbar Ehail by Captain Mackenaie 
during his journeys to and from Jellalabad. 

t They weie turned out of the fort^ indeed, to make room Ibr the 
pnsoners, to the infinite annoyance of the unhappy chie^ who made 
every possible excuse fur not receiving them, but was over-ruled by 
Akbar Khan, who obtaiued admittanoe for them, in the first instance, 
on the plea that he only required aooommodation for the nighty and 
4ihen urged that the fort would suit them better than any other place 
4n the neighbourhood. It was altogether a meet unfortunate oocurrenoe 
tor Ali Mahomed, as, subsequently, on the advance of the Britieh, the 
4brt was levelled aith the ground, and the garden destroyed. 
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and papen from Jellalabad, from the provinces of India; 
and from old England, were brought to them without 
interruption. They had much to think about and much 
to discuBS. Intelligence from Jellalabad and intelligence 
from Caubul came, in some shape, eveiy day. Life was 
comparatively but little wearisome ; there was abundant 
occupation for the mind, and abundant exercise for the 
body. True, indeed, it is that many of the party fell 
sick, and that some died ; that their guards were some- 
times insolent and extortionate ; and that ever and anon 
there reached them rumours of the intentions of Akbar 
Khan to cany them oif to Toorkistan ; but they had 
much to be thankful for, on the other side, and on th» 
wholes perhaps, they enjoyed greater comfort and hap- 
piness, than commonly fall to the lot of the prisoner and 
the cai>tive in the haii.iH of a barbnrous foe 
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CHAPTER 1. 

[June — September: 1842.] 

The Advance fiom Jellalabad — lustractions of Lord Ellenboronj^— 
The Questinn oi Responsibility — Employment of the Troops at 
Jellalaliad — Opeiations m the Shinwanree Valley — Negotiations for 
the Release of the Prisoners — The Advance — llammoo Ehail-— 
Jngdullnok — Tezeen — Occupation of Gaubnl. 

The Bummor months passod away, and still left General 
Pollock at Jellalabad, and General Xott at Condahar. 
Whether it wore the intention of the Governor-General 
that they should advance ujiGn Caubul, or fall bade at 
once upon Fcshawur and Quottah, was a problem of very 
difficult solution. Such data as were afforded them by 
the letters of Lord Ellenborough and his secretarieB 
sufficed only to plunge them into a state of still deeper 
bewilderment and mystification. Every fresh letter 
sedned to render the obscurity more obscure. The 
Gov€nior'General*B instructions to Pollock and Xott at 
this time resembled nothing so xxpioh as those given to 
children in the ** game of contraries *' — to hold ftst when 
they are ordered to let go, and to let go when they are 
ordered: to hold fiBuft. Lord EUenborough was, in effect^ 
perpetually telling the generals that when he suggested 
to them to go forward it was their business to come back. 

It is probable that Lord Ellenborou^ himself had no^ 
veiy dear perception, at this time, of the course which hS' 
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fnuXKwed to pursua He had made up his mind, he said, 
to save India m spite of every man in it who ought to 
give him support ;* but it seemed to lie his idea to save 
India rather by withdrawing all our troojis within the 
Sutlej, than by stnkmg a decisive hlo^ for the ro-osta- 
blishment of our military supremacy in Afghanistan. It 
was his opinion that the danger of our ])osition at that 
time arose from the absence of so large a L)od;v of troops 
from the provinces of Hmdostan; and that might 
better afford to leave our external injuries unredressed, 
than weaken our means of defence in India itself for the 
purpose of ledressmg them Viewing the matter m this 
light. Lord Ellenborough thought less of redeeming the 
military character of the British nation than of brmging 
back the troops to Hmdoston ; and he would have 
brought them bock without an effort at such redemption, 
if the almost umversal voice, not only of the chief civil 
and militaxy officers, but of the Anglo-Indian community 
at large, had not been hfted up againsi so inglorious and 
degrading a concession The opinions and desires of 
Pollock and Nott — of Robertson and Clerk — of Rawlxn- 
Bon, Outram, Maegregor, Mackeson, and others, who were 
eager for a forward movement, and little inclined to eon- 

* ** I attack muck uroigkt,’* vrote Lord Ellenborongk, at the end of 
May, ** to what Major Sleeman says of the diapoaition of the Bfahomedaiia ; 
bnt I am enrpnaed that it haa not oconrred to him and to othen, that 
whatever may be the diapoaition of the Mahomedana, it ia the abaenea^ 
not the preaence of our troopa, of whom more than thiee-fbnrtha an 
Ilindooa, that alone can lead the Mahomedana to aot againat na. The 
■danger ie in the poaiUon of the army, almoat without commnnioation 
with India, too fiur off to return quickly at any seaaon, unable from the 
•eaaon to return now, without adequate auppliee of food or oairiage. 
Tbia ii the danger which all the great atateamen in India would per- 
petuate if they oould, and while they imuntaan it, deatroy the oonfldenee 
of the Sepqy and min our finanoea. If I aont thia oomKry, I ehoH 

rove it vn apUe of ewry man in it who ought to give me auppoiit hut / 
mill aove it iu epite of them oU.** — [Jf5. Correapondauae,] 
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ceal their genuine sentiments under a cloak of ofiioial 
reserve — ^how little soever Lord EUenborough might have 
been disposed outwardly to acknowledge their influence— 
were not without their effect Public opmion he professed 
to despite The judgments of the Press he pretended to 
hold in such absolute contempt, that he lived m habitual 
ignonnct of all that emanated from it , but it is beheved 
that this dibiegord of public opmion was rather a profes- 
sion than 1 fjLct, and that Lord EUenborough was shaken 
m hib dclcinuiiation to bung back the armies to the 
provinces, b\ the clamour that, from one end of India to 
the other w IS 1 use d against the obnoxious measure of 
withdi i\\ d 11c li id by this time, too, received mfor 
matiou fiom England that an inglorious retirement from 
the scone of our Ixtc humiliation, and the abandonment 
of all the bi ivc men, tender women, and innocent cdiildren, 
m the hands of the Afgh ms, would be viewed with no satis- 
tactioii cither bx Ins old mimstenal colleagues, or by the 
people of Groat Bi it xin Many powerfril external influences^ 
therefore, roused him to a sense of the necessity of doing 
something in advance , but the “ withdrawn! policy” waa 
emphatically his own, and he was resolute to preserve the 
shadow of it if ho could not mamtam the substance 
In this conjuncture, he betook bimself to an expedient 
unparalleled, perhaps, m the political histoiy of the 
world He instigated Pollock and Nott to advance, but 
insisted that they should regard the forward movement 
solely in the light of a retirement from Afghanistan * No 
diange had come over the views of Lord EUenborough, 
but a change had come over the meaning of cortiim words 
of the Enghsh language The Governor-General had 
resolutely mamtamed that the true policy of the Englidi 
Government was to bring back our armies to the pro- 
vtnoes of India^ and that nothmg would justify him in 
pushing them forward merely for the re establuiiment of 
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our mjlitaiy reputatioa But he found it necessary to 
yidd to the pressure from without^ and to push the 
annies of Pollock and Nott further into the heart of the 
Ai ghim dominions. To preserve his own consistency, 
and at the same time to protect himself against the 
measureless indignation of the communities both of India 
and of England, was an effort of genius beyond the reach 
of ordinary statesmen. But it was not beyond the grasp 
of Lord Ellenborough. How long he may have been 
engaged on the solution of the difficulty before him, 
History cannot determine. But on the 4th of July it 
was finally accomplished. On that day Lord EUen- 
borough, who had entirely discarded the official mediation 
of the Gommander-in-Chief, despatched two letters to 
General Pollock and two to General Nott. In these 
letters he set forth that his opinions had undergone no 
change since he had declared the withdrawal of the 
British armies to the provinces to be the primal object of 
Government; but he suggested that perhaps General 
Nott might feel disposed to retire from Candahar to the 
provinces of India by the route of Ghuznee, Caubul, and 
Jellalabad ;* and that perhaps General Pollock might feel 
disposed to assist the retreat of the Candahar force by 
moving forward upon GaubuL 

It has been seen, that on the 1st of Jime Lord EUen- 
borough had granted General Pollock a constructive 
permission to remain at Jellalabad until the month of 
October; and that General Pollock had determined to 
turn this permission to the best account The mind of» 
the statesman was running on retirement ; the mind of 
the soldier on advance. The great obstacle either to 

* Some readers, not Laving maps before them, idll better under* 
etend the nature of this retirement if 1 liken it to the oaee of a man 
wishing to retire fTr)m Beigate to London, and taking Dover and Ouitir* 
tiny in hia wav. 
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letirement or to advance had been the scarcity of carriage. 
But in the early summer months every exertion had been 
made by tho authorities m Uppei India to procure car- 
nage for the use of the armies m Afghanistan Lord 
Ellcnborough hod exerted himself to obtain cattle , Mr. 
Robeitson, the able and energetic Lieutenant Gk>vemor 
of the North Western Provinces, had exerted himself to 
obtain cattk * Tlio (tovemor General thiew his heart 
into the woik, bccauhe he was eager to bring bock the 
amiies to Hmdosiin , the Lieutenant Governor threw his 
heart into tin woik, because he >^ab eager to push them 
on to Caubul So it happened, that bcfoic tho end of 
Juno, thoio ^as a sufficiency of cattle at General Pollock's 
disposal to enable him to do something , and ho reported 
to Government that his means of movement were such 
that he was able to make a demonstration in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jellalabad Upon this, Loid Ellenborough, 
through his secretary, ^lote to him on tho 4;th of July 
that he was rejoiced to hetu, the Gcncial was able to do 
something , but that he (the Goneia.l)mubt, on no account, 
think that any change had come ovei tho opimons of 
Government, which still mclined resolutely towards the 
withdrawal of the army at the earliest moment con- 
sistent with the health and efficiency of the troops t 

* The Bemoee rendered by Mr Robertson to his country, at this 
time, have never been adequately acknowledged, except by General 
Pollodc himself, who never lost an opportunity of expresemg his grati- 
tkide for the aasiatanee he had derived from the exertions of the 
Lieutenaat-Govemor of the North Western Pyivinces Mr Robertson, 
aware of the diihoulty of oolleoting camels in sufficient number for the 
purposes of the army, ordered letters to be addressed to the pnnoipal 
ooUeetors m Upper India, calling upon them to purehsse as many 
pomes and mules as they could get together m their several distnots. 
And !t was in no small measure owing to these exertions that Pollock 
was at length enabled to advance. 

t Jfr. Maddods to Cknmxd PoUotk My 4, 1842. Publttkod 
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On this same 4th of July the GovemoivGeneral wrote 
twice to General Noti— once through his secretary and 
once with his own hand. Ho sent the General a copy of 
his instructions to Pollock, impressing upon him that all 
his views were in favour of a prompt withdrawal ; and 
he addressed to him a Jong mconcluuive letter, instructing 
him to withdraw from Afghanistan, but telling him, at 
the same time, that the line of withdrawal was to be left 
to his own choice. He might retire by going backward, 
by Quettah and Sukkur, or he might retire by going 
forward, by Ghuznoo, Caubul, and Jellalabad. But 
whichsoever line he might take, he was never for a 
moment to lose sight of the fact that Lord EUenborough 
had decreed that he should retire, and that retire he 
must* 

It was fortunate for Lord EUenborough and for the 
country that he had to deal a1 this time with men srho 
thought more of the honour of Great Britain than of 
their own safety ; and who did not shrink from respon- 
sibility, if, by incurring it, they had a reasonable chance 
of oonfening great and lasting benefits upon the govern- 
ment which they served, and the nation which they repre 
sented. But Lord EUenborough’s instructions to the' 
Generals were so worded — ^whether by accident or by 
design 1 do not jiresume to determine — as to cast upon 
them all the onus of failure, and to confer upon the Go- 
vernor-General, or at least to divide with him, all the 
iionour of success. One thing at least is certain — ^the 
letter of the 4th of July, addressed to General Nott and 
signed by the Chief Secretaxy, ought not to have been 
written. It is either from fir^ to last a masteipiece of 
Jesuitical cunning, or it indicates a feebleness of will— • 
on infirmity of purpose— discreditable to the character ol< 

* Mr. Maddocl to General Nott: July 4, 1842, and Lord Slim 
ifonugh, fame date. Publithed Paper$. 
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a stateHmaD entrusted with the welfare and the honour of 
one of the greatest empires in the world. 

But, whatever may have been the amount of respon- 
sibility cast upon the two Generals, neither Pollock nor 
Nott shrunk from it. They cheerfully took up the 
burden and placed it on their own shoulders.* They had 
obtained now all that they wanted! They had no doubt 
of the ability of their trooiis to cany ovoiything before 
them, (kittle had been supplied, or were being supplied, 
buificicnt for all tlicir movements. It was only necessary 
that lliey should act m concert with each other — ^that 
they should so combine tlicii* opemtions as to reach the 
ca])ital at the siiiue time, and strike the lost blow to- 
gether. But it was no easy thing in those days to carry 
on a corros})oudeucc between Jellalabad and Candahar ; 
and it was long before Pollock received an answer to his 
letters. Five messongei's were despatched in succession 
to Nott’s camp ;t but it was not before the middle of 
August that Pollock could assure himself of his brother- 
general's intentions to advance upon Caubul at all. 

• “ If I have not,” wrote Pollodc, “ lived long euongli to Judge of 
the propriety of an act for which I alone am responsible, the sooner 1 
rengn the command as unfit the better. I assure you that I feel the 
full benefit of being unshackled and allowed to judge for myself.** — 
[MS, Corretjiondence.] 

t A letter, too, was sent by Captain Troup to Akbar Khan with a 
request that he would forward it to Nott. A few harmless lines were 
written in ink ; and much important matter in rioe- water, to be brought 
out by the application of iodine. The employment of Akhar Khan 
lihn— If, as the medium of oommunioation ^tween the two Generals, 
who were oontemplating his destruotion, is not one of the least amusing 
inoidents of the war. 

t Pollock was afraid that Nott would have commenced his retreat 
before the receipt of the despatch of July 4. ** My movement will of 

oouxse depend,'* he wrote in a confidential letter to Mr. Bobertson on 
the 10th of Augnstk ** on General Nott’e ability to meet me. Our late 
•eeoonte firom that quarter are not Avoiirable. Th^ say that Geneial 
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In the mean while, neither General had been wholly 
inactiye At Jellalabad, Pollock had been making a 
demonatration agamst some hostile tribes, and carrying 
on negotiations for the release of the Bntish pnsouers 
The Governor General had several times, in rather obscure 
language, suggested to Pollock that it might be desirable 
to strike a blow at some one somewhere in thi neighbour- 
hood of Jellalabad , and now the General sent out Mon- 
teith into thi Shinwarrce valley to read a lesson to the 
tribes who had {losBcssed themselves of the property ])lim 
dared liom our aimy, and who held iii then h luds one 
of oui captured guns These things wen to hi now 
demanded from the tubes, or to he wrested from them 
at the point of the bayonet In the middle of Juno, 
Monteith descended into the valley, with a brigade of 
European and Native troops, and a sufficiency of guns 
for his purpose The troojis, so long hell in restramt, 
wore now all fire and impetuosity The first sight, m 
the village of All Boghan, of some property that had 
belonged to our slaughtered army, maddened them past 
control * They began at once to fire the houses and to 

Nott u bent on letinng, and i very mnob fear that he will have made 
aereral mardhes to the rear before tbe government despateb can reach 
him I onght h^ thw time to have heard from General Nott, in 

reply to niy letter by the first of the five mesBengers If he u not 
coming on, my negotiations for the prisoners will be a very simple 
, bat it must ever be a subject of regret that he should so haslaly 
retire, and at such a time, while he oommands an army in every 
reapeot efficient and amounting to about 10,000 men** — [M8 Obr- 
reipimAence ] 

* It was reported m camp, and subsequently set forth m the local 
jounals, that some women had been violated by our soldieiy ** Bul^*' 
says Oaptam Maegregor, ** 1 made the strictest inquiry into the matter, 
both from the Afghan chiefs who were with me, and from the 
inhalntaatB of the village, but could not trace in tbe sli^test degree 
any jmt fonndation for tbe report in question Had there been any, it 
woald donbOesB have formed a subject of great gnevauce to the people^ 
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plunder the inhabitants. But Monteith and Maqgregor 
interfered for their protection The plundered property 
was restored. Even the money that had been taken 'was 
made over again to the inhabitants. 

The report of the violence that had been committed at 
All Boghan spread like wild-hre through the valley The 
people believed that the British troops were about to fire 
fill the villages , so they began at once to remove their 
piopeit\, lud to fly in every direction from their homes 
Maegiegoi excited himself to restore conhdonoc among 
them, 1)} e\})l lining the leal designs of his government ^ 
and the peopk began to lotum to their dwellings. But, 
although indisenmiuate plunder and destruction were not 
the objects of the expedition, the brigade had been sent 
out to do certain work, and it soon became evident that it 
could not be done without inflicting some injury upon the 
people The captuied gun and the plundered property 
were to be recovered It was known that two of the 
prmcipal chiefs of a place called Goolai were m possession 
of a portion of the treasure that had fallen into the hands 
of our enemies It was known, too, that the captured gun 
was at Dch Surruk It was determmed, therefor^ that 
the brigade should move against these two places 

On the morning of the 20th of June, Monteith moved 
upon Goolai ‘^It presented all the appearance of a 
flourishing httle settlement Several of the forts weie 
extensive and in good repair They were shaded by 
dusters of mulberry and willow trees Flowing water 
passed dose to the forts, and served to irrigate the neigh- 
bouring finds of cotton, nee, and jewaiee The summer 
harvest had just been collected, and was stocked outside 
the fort m its unwinnowed state The inhabitants had 

who an so very jealous of the honour of their women "—[Oapiatm 
Report on the Operattone m the Shemwaerree deetneie. 
M8, Renrde ] 

v 2 
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evidently only time to escape with their portable property 
before the troops reached GoolaL In fact, our visit was 
most timely. Three or four days* delay would have 
enabled thorn to carry off their grain.** * 

Monteith pitched his camp on some rising ground near 
the village, and demanded the restitution of the plundered 
treasure. On the following day evasive answers were 
received ; there was no prospect of obtaining, by peaceful 
negotiation, the concession that was demanded from the 
chiefs. So the work of destruction commenced. Their 
forts and bouses were destroyed. Their walls wore blown 
jp. Their beautiful trees were ringed and left to porish.t 
The retribution was complete. 

* Captain Maegregof^x Report. MS. Reeorda. 
f There was no ne^d to cut them down. It wae aufficie&b to cut deep 
rings through the bark to the heart of the tiee ; for they seldom sor- 
▼ived the operation. There is something in this so repugnant to our 
dvilised and Christian ideas of righteous retribution, that it is only 
Jnst that 1 should give in this place the explanation of an act, perpe- 
trated, indeed, upon other occasions, in the words of an officer equally 
gallant and humane. **A11 the injury,** said Captain Maegregor, 
*'that we could do to their forts and houses could, with facility, in a 
short time be repaired by them. Prom their proximity to the hills, 
they oould always obtain timber in abundance ; and where water is 
]>lentifal they could rebuild easily the bastions we might blow up ; and 
therefore a greater degree of punishment than this seemed to be neoee- 
aary, and was completely within our power, if we destroyed their treea — 
a measure which seems barbarous to a civilised mind ; but in no other 
way can the Afghans be made to feel equally the weight of our power, 
for they delight in the shade of their trees. They are to be seen under 
them in groups, during the summer, all day long, talking, reading^ 
weaving, and sleeping. Even women and children seek the shade of 
their trees. The Afghan mountaineer is not tangible to us in any other 
way. He removes his herds, flocks, and property to the hilli on the 
shortest notice ; and flies before our troops to places where he is inaooes- 
sible to them. The Goolai people, moreover, were deserving of no 
mercy. The amount of treasure they had plundered (vis., 18,000 or 
20,000 rupees) eras considerable. They had been very psrtinadmis tit 
attacking Captain Ferris's cantonment ; and squally so, subseqneatlj* 
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The work of destruction went on for some days. In 
the mean while the captured gun had been given up, and 
the people of Deh-Surruk were willing to restore the 
treasure which they had taken; but they could not easily 
recover it from the real possessors. However, after some 
difficulty, upwards of 10,000 rupees, besides other pro- 
])erty, were recovered from the Shmwarreos. A large 
quantity of grain, timber, boosa, and other requisites was 
appropriated at Guolai; and it was supposed that the 
declared objects of the expedition hud now been fully 
accomplished. 

But the Sliinwarrees had not been thoroughly coerced. 
They hod always been a refractory people — ^unwilling to 
pay revenue either to Barukzyo chief or Suddos^e Prince. 
It was thought advisable, therefore, to read them a more 
severe lesson. So Monteith made a progress through the 
valley, applied the fire-brand to their forts, and shot them 
down in their places of refuge. “ At one time the inte- 
riors of five-and-thirty forts wore in a blaze along the 
valley.*** At a place named Mazeena the tribes made 
some show of resistance ; but the steoil} gallantry of her 
Migesty*B 3 let Regiment and of their Sejioy comrades 
was not to be withstood ; the shells from Abbott’s howitzers 
were irresistible ; and so Monteith effectually beat down 
the opposition of the Shinwarrees. This was on the 26th 
•of July. On the Srd of August the brigade returned to 
Jellalabad. From the 17th of June to this date, “both 
men and cattle had entirely subsisted on the resources of 

our troops at Jdlalabsd. Therefore the Brigadier determined at ones 
to ooBunsnoe the work of destmotion, desired that neither fort^ hoose^ 
^troe, grain, nor booaa should he spured to them. This assuredly was 
43is plan fbr ptevsnting the neoeaaity of harsh meosnres in fatsie. 
Working parties from the brigade were aooordingly appointed fbr thia 
giazpoae.*’---[C7c8afcria Mwegrtgot^o Bogort, MS. Jfroo^.] 

• RtpoH of Brigodior MmdoUK: Joig 27, 1842. PoHuM 
BopOTM* 
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the ooimtry” *<The cattle especially/’ added Captain 
BCacgregor, condludiiig his report, " will be found to have 
greatly improved m condition while employed on this 
sennoe Indeed, in whatever way it may be viewed, it 
wiU be found that the expedition has been highly beneficial 
to British interests ” 

Whilst Montoith was carrying on these operations m 
the Shmwarree valley, Pollock was carrying on negotia- 
tions for the release of the British prisoners On the 
10th of Julj, Mackenzie having boon stricken down by 
fever and lying, as was supposed, at the ])oint of death. 
Captain Troup, accompanied by a native gentleman, 
named Had]ec Buktcai , had been despatched to General 
Pollock’s camp , but had bought back no satisfactory 
mtelligonce to encouioge and animate the Sirdai * The 
fact IB, that PoUock had by this time begun to see his way 
to Caubul Lord Ellonboiough and Mr Kobertson had 
exerted themsehes most successfully to supply him with 
carnage He wai^ eagei to plant the Bntish standard on 
the Balia Hissar, and was unwilling to hamper himself with 
any negotiations which might impede or delay Ins advance 
It was thought by some in Pollock s camp that the Sirdar 
was not smeere m his overtures, and that his leal object 

* **It u impoBuble,” wrote General Pollock, "to guess hr w this 
mmsion may suooeed, because, m dealing with Afghans, you deal with 
treadiery and deceit , but appearances are as fiur as they can he for 
the rdease of the prisoners Captain Troup says that if it had depended 
on Mahomed Akbar alone, eome of the ladies would have been sent 
mth him , but Mahomed Shah appears to be a bitter enemy of ours — 
much more so than I had reason to suppose The man who has eome 
with CSaptain Troup was selected in o]>position to the wish of liUhonied 
Akbar, who wuhed to send Dust Mahomed Kban, a brother of Mahomed 
Bhah Dost Mahomed was objected to by the ohiefb as being too 
Ingoted to his own party, whereas Hadjee Bnktear Khan was oonsideredi 
nentral He is a Gandahar man^has been at Bombay and othen of 
our settlementiy and is better aoquamted with the Bnu^iean eharaoter 

than the other ** — [/eKa2a6ad, Jvly 16 M8 Oc>rr€»pmd€Me ] 
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ws to gain tune. But Pollock was equally anxiotUi to 
gam time The emissaneB were not dismissed m a huny; 
and when they returned at last to Gaubul they earned 
back only a verbal message, and that message contained 
a demand foi all the guns and trophies in the possession 
of the enemy * It was expected that another refeionoe 
would be mode to Jcllalabad , and that m the mean 
while Pollock would be supjdicd with the means of resou- 
mg the prisoners more majestically than by such negotia- 
tions He had received so many assurances from influential 
men at the capital that the Oaubulees would not sufler 
Akbar Khan to cazry oil the prisoners to Toorkistan, that 
ho believed the advance of his army would tend more 
surely to then release than any diplomatic measure which 
he could possibly adopt 

But Akbar Khan held a difiereut opinion When 
Troup returned to Gaubul, the birdar summoned him and 
Pottinger to an interview, declared that he was not satis- 
fied with PoUock’b verbal message, and candidly asked 
their advice Pottinger repbed that the best advice he 
could ofler was, that Akbar Khan should immediately 
send down the whole of the pnsoners to Pollock’s camp 
at Jellalabad, as a proof of his sincerity and good feeling 
If there were any delay, he added, the negotiations would 
be broken ofi, and the army would advance To this 
the Sirdar replied, that without a written promise from 
General Pollock to withdraw his troops from Afghamstan 
the pnsonen would not be sent to his camp , and that 
they might at once banish the thought of a forcible 
release of the pnsoners on the advance of the Bntish 

* ** Ospiatii Tremp,** wrote Geaersl PoUoek, u still here. I adi 
1 ^ that, in propoung terms, 1 insisted on having the guns, for I think 
there is almost a oertianty of an objection being made to that, in which 

mae, at oonrse, 1 can hatk out. On this oocasion 1 have written 

Wiihag,** ^[Jellalabad, July 18. MS CorreapomdtuM,] 
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amy, for that as soon as intelligence should reach him of 
oiu troops havuig ainved at Ohaibagh, he would send 
them all off to Toorkistan — scattering them about by 
twos and thiees imong the di^creiit chiefs — and come 
down himself iMth his fighting men to dispute the pi ogress 
of the ad^ aiicing aimy 

To Pollock, this aj)i)circd a mere idle thicat Ho still 
clung to the belief tint thcio was i piit^ m Caubul able 
and willing to prevent the dcpaitiiK of the jiiisoncrs, 
and when lioiii), accompanied by Lawrence came down 
again to Jellal ibad, he found the General still less inclined 
than bcfoie to pioinisc to withdraw his iiniy He had, 
indeed, aheidy moved a biigade furwaid to 1 iittchabad — 
two marchc s iii adv ance of his old position , uid bale, 
who commuidcd this brigade, had wiittcu th it it waa ^'a 
good place for a hght ” * All that Pollock tliei cfort, could 
now promise was, tliat he would not advan^^c beyond that 
pomt before the e\pu itioii of a cert in uumboi of days 
The negotiations had, by this timw, become the merest 
fiham It was obvious that Polios k could not ])ioceod with 
them to a successful issue without ciicumbcimg himself 
with conditions which would liavc hung as a millstone 
round the neck of a militaiy commandci, cagci to drive 
hiB battalions mto the heart of the onem;y s countiy The 
€k>vemor-Gencial wrote to him that “all militarv operations 
must proceed, as if no iiogotiations were on foot,*’ but 
Akbar Khan hiul rendered this imjjossiblc, by demanding, 
as a condition of the delivciy of the prisoners, that all the 
Bntish troops should withdraw fiom Afghanistan t 

* **I have my camp ui two he wrote a few days afterwards 

to Pollock, "the cavalry facing the nver, and leai t) the water — the 
froot of our encampment an open Bton} |iliin— a qo d ; late fw a figid 
The left of our line rests on a am ill nill that commauda a view all 
nmnd" — [MS Cone^pondenre] 

t The Qoveriior-Qeueial, huwevor, seems to have oonsidered it not 
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Wearj of these protracted negotiations, Pollock was 
410 W eager to advance upon Cauhul He was only waiting 
the arrival of specific information from Gaiidahar lolative 
to the movements of his brother general “As I have 
ofieicd to meet him,” he wrote to a friend m high place, 
^‘he will find some difficulty m resisting the ghibom 
temptation , but if he does resist, he is not the man J 
take him foi * The gloi lous tcmjdiition ^ as not resisted 
The t^\o (lenei ds were worthy of eich othci Nott had 
determined to ictiic to liidii by (Trhuznte, Caubid, and 
Jcllaldibad , and in the middle ot tlic lucaitb oi August, a 
messenger, long expected nnd most welcome, brought the 
oheermg intelligence into Pollock s c«imp t 

On the 20th of August, TVdlock began to move fronr 
Jellalabad On that day the advanced guaid under the 

wholly improbable that the cintera plated miliiiiy movement upoi 
Caubul would be suspended by the favouiable c uclnsion of the nego 
tiatiouB with the enemy , and actually authoiised rollock to exeroiie 
hiB disoretion lu urdenng Nott to ictire by Quettah, even though the 
maicli upon Crhu/ucc and (.aubuJ liad been commenced — [Zotd Mien 
hoiQuyh to Irena al PoUocL Juitj 29, 1842] SubB^uently the 
Governor Ocneial seemed to awaken to a sense of the extiaoidinaiy 
ohaiacter of this suggestion, for he wiote to Qeneral Pollock to say that 
he ** could hardly imagine the existence of circumstances which could 
justify the diTersiou of M^jor General Nott s army from the route ol 
Ohusnee and of Oaubul, when his intention of uiaiching by that route 
•dmll have been once clearly mdicated ' — [Loid EHenborongh tc 
General Pollock Auguef 26, 1842 ] 

* MS Con eepondence 

f Nott'e letter was despatched on the 27th *of July It comprised 
hut a few hues 

“Ckndahar, July 27, 1842. 

“Mr niAit Gehbbal,— Y on will hare received a copy of a letter 
ftum the Governoi General under date the 4th instant, to my addree% 
•givwg me the option of retiring a part of my force to India nd Gaubnl 
and Jellalabad I have deteimined to take that routes and will write 
4 d you fhlly on the sutgect as soon ae I have arranged ibr oaznage and 
•iqildieB.— Yonre truly, W. Nott **— [Jf& Oerreepondenee ] 
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General himself reached Sultanpore, on its way to 
GxmdamuoL At the latter place he intended to assemble 
the whole of the troops which ho had selected to accom- 
pany him to the capital * — m all, «ibout 8000 men On 
the 23rd, Pollock, with the advance, > cached (rimdamuck 
About two miles from that place lies the village of 
Mammoo Khail Two hostile chiefs, having sent away all 
their women and children, had mustered a strong body of 
the OolooB, and were occupying this position Pollock at 
once determined to dislodge them , and ordered up fiom 
Sale’s cam}) in the rear Broadfoot’s sappers and a squadion 
of dragoons On the follownng morning the Imgade 
advanced, and the enemy began to retire Then, dividing 
his infantry mto two columns, with a wing of hci Maicsty s 
9th Foot at the head of each, Pollock entered the village. 
The enemy had abandoned their positions thcie, and at 
another village, called Koochlce Khail , but they rallied 
and returned to occupy a tango of heights within musket- 
shot of the lattoi place, and f^om these commanding 
eminences, they kept up, for some time, a hot fire from 
their jezails But Colonel Taylor attacked them on one 
Bide, Broadfoot, with nis sappers, on the other t The 
heights were earned The forts and villages were taken, 

* The force ooneiated of the 3rd Draguone , the let Nativt Cavalry , 
a squadron of the 5th and of the 10th dittj, with the bead quarters , 
600 Sowars of the 3id Ii regular Cavalry , her Majesty s list Regi- 
ment , the 83rd Regiment of Native Infantry , the whole of Sir Bnbeit 
Sale's and of Colonel Tulloch’s brigades, with seventeen gnus, a 
company of Sappeis and Miners, and a regiment of Bildars (Pioneers) 
under Mr Mackeson A small force was left (chiefly for want of 
oamage) at Gundamnek, and the lest lemained m gamson at 
Jallalahad. 

t In this affair we lost seven men killed, and about fifty wounded. 
Among the latter were four officers, Miqor Hnidi (26ih Native In- 
fluiiiy), Captain Bdwards (0th Foot), Captun Tait (Irregnlar Cavalry),. 
Bneign Robertson (87th Native Inftnixy). 
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and the enemy dispersed. The ohie& fled to Oaubnl with a 
few followers. Mammoo Rhail and Eooohlee Ehail were 
destroyed by fire ; and the fruit-trees were cut down.* 

Having accomplished this, Pollock returned to Quu- 
damuck. The attack on Mammoo Khail, which is not 
on the road to Oaubnl, was a diversion rendered necessaiy 
by the ajipearancc of the enemy in that direction. But 
the General had yot to assemble his entire force, to assure 
himself of the sufhciciicy of his supplies, and to make all 
the necessaiy arrangements for his advance upon the 
capital. The* delight with which the annoimcement of 
the intendi'd advance ujk>u Ouubul hod been received 
throughout tlie general camp is not to be described. The 
question of advance oi* withdrawal had been for months 
eagerly discussed. Eveiy symptom had been watched 
with the closest interest — every report had been can- 
vassed with wondering curiosity. Acting under instruc- 
tions from the Supremo Government, Pollock had kept 
all his intended movements a close secret. It was not, 
indeed, until the middle of August that even Sir Robert 
Sale knew that the force would advance upon Caubul ; 
and then he was so wild with excitement that he could 
scarcely write a note to the General to express his un- 
bounded delightt 

There were now no longer any doubts regarding the 
forward movement of the force. Officers and men were 
eager to push on to Gaiihul ; and willing to advance 

* With regard to the destraotion oommitted at Mammoo Ehail, see 
Appendix. 

f ** Hnimh 1” he wrote ; ** this ie good news, AU here are pre- 
pared to meet yoor wishes to xnaroh as 14^t as possible. I take no 
oairiage from the Commissariat ; and onr officers are doubling up fowr 
hi a small bill tent^ and are sending all to the rear that they can dis- 
pense with I am to exeited that J eon teant write.” — [Oeneral 

Sale to Oeneral PoUods: Pn UehaJbad ^ Awjast 16, 1842. MS, Cor- 
fetpoadeoee,} 
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lightly equipped, leaving behind them all the baggage 
that was not absolutely necessary to their efficiency. 
The 13th Light Infantiy, ever ready to set an example 
to their oomrados, sent back a considerable portion of 
their baggage to Jellalabad, and prepared to march with 
only a single change of linen. The officers of the regi- 
ment were content to congregate, three or four together, 
in small hill tents ; and Broadfoot, at all times a jiattem 
of chivalrous zeal, offered to take on his sajipcrs without 
any tents at all.* 

Full of hope and courage the troops moved up, by 
brigades, to Gundamuck. Making all his arrangements 
for the march, and waiting intelligence from Nott,t 
Pollock remained at that place until the 7th of Septem- 
ber. Supplies were pouring freely into camp. The rich 
orchards and fruit-gardons of the surrounding country 
yielded their luscious produce ; and our officers were 
writing to their triends that they were ^luxuriating 
quietly on the most delicious fruits and supplies of all 
l^ds.” The neighbouring chiefs wore coming in and 
making submission to the English General It was 
plain that already the tidings of our advance were 
striking terror into the hearts of the chiefs and people of 
Afghanistan. 

It was on the 1st day of September, when Pollock was 
awaiting at Gundamuck the assembling of his brigades^ 
that an Afghan, of forlorn aspect, in soiled and tattered 
■olotheB, rode upon a wretched pony, attended by three 

* Oenend Sale to General PoUock: August 18, 1842. MS, Oor* 
retggondenee. 

t Pollock had received no later intelligenoe from Nott*a oamp than 
Shat contained in the brief letter of July 27, thoni^ he had deqiatolhed 
ten meeaengerB to the weetward. It was not until midnight of the 
4th— 7ih of September that letters from Nott'a eanip were received by 
Pollock at Gundamook. 
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ibllowers, into the British camp. Two officers of the 
general staff, Bum and Mayne, met tho stranger as he 
approncliod, and recognised him. They knew him to be 
Futtoh Jung. They knew him to be the man who, a day 
or two boibre, had borne the title of King of Caubul. 
The fugitive was kindly received, and conducted to the 
General’s tent. A salute was fired in his honour. Ac- 
commodation w.ih provided for him in the British camp, 
and eveiytliing that could conduce to his comfort was 
freely grant(*d to the unfortunate Prince. 

For some time, Futteh Jung had been a wretched 
puppet at the Caubul Court lie had been but a King 
of straw. The merest sliadow of royalty had been suffered 
to cling to him. Akbar Khan, for his own uses, held the 
imbecile Prince firmly in his hands ; mid every day 
tightened his grasp. Uc strip] led him of all his iiowei* , 
he stripped him of all his wealth. He threatened — ^ho 
overawed him. He compelled him to attach his seal, or 
his signature,* to papers resigning all authority into the 
hands of the Wuzoor, and signifying his assent to every- 
thing tliat might be originated or sanctioned by him.t 

* To many of his letters to Qenend Pollock, Futteh Jung tigned his 
name in English oharaoters. 

f Akbar Khan compelled the Prince to write to Pollock : ** I have 
given to Sirdar Mahomed Akbar the foil and entire management of all 
my property and affairs of every description, and have resigned to him 
in perpetuity full power to judge and settle all questions on all points. 
Whatever arrangement he may make with the English Government I 
agree to confirm, and no alteration shall be madc^” And again : **The 
aixangements which have been mode with Oaptain Troup and Hadjee 
Buktear have been all approved of by me. I have delegated all powers 
over my country and wealth to the Wuseer, Mishomed Akbar Khan, 
Barnksye I" But the Prince took the first opportnnity to write 
private^ to the General; ** My friend, it will have been evident to you 
that in this matter I have been compelled to not thus. I did not even* 
know that Captain Troup and Ho^ee Buktear had been sent» and !• 
had not the slightest knowledge it the proposals made by them* 
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Deeming that the unBcrupulouB tyranny of Akbai Khan 
would Boon manifest itself in the murder of the whole royal 
fiEunily, the Pnnoe directed his thoughts towards the ex 
pediency of flight, and determined to churn the hospitabty 
of the Bntish General But Akbai Kiiau suspected his 
mtentions, and flung him into close coutinement in the 
Balia Hissar A Kuzzilbash gentleman, named Aga 
Mahomed, aided him to escape flom his perilous captivity 
A hole was cut through the roof of his prison, and he 
emerged into the outei air But, overcome by terror and 
by opium, his limbs i efused to perform their oflice, and on 
his perilous way to thi Ku/zilbash quaxters, he more than 
once implored his deliverer to carry him back to his place 
of captivity The resolution, however, of Aga Mahomed 
prevailed, and, having lodged the wretched Prince foi a 
while in the house of a Kuzzilbash lady — the Aga s lunt 
— ^he raised a few thousand rupees bv pledging his own 
and his mothers property, and then started him on his 
perilous journey to the camping-ground of the British 

Captain Tronp u well aware of tbis, smoe we had nerer met, nor had 
any of my confidential peoplt been employed between ns ” — {PvtUh 
Jtmg to Oeneial pollock Translatum July 21, 1842 MS Jteeorda ] 
This letter was evidei tly wntten m a state of pamfnl alarm It oon- 
olndes with the words ** Yon mnst be yery careful not to let it be 
known that I haye wiitten to you , siure, should these yillains hear of 
it, they would put me and niy iamily to death * In reply to this 
letter. Pollock expressed lus surprise that, ** notwithstanding hu 
Majesty’s fnendship, the good will of the chiefly and the nnammity of 
the people at Oaubul, still they cannot preyent the treachery of one 
man from causing dissension between the two goyemmenti, and that 
they are unable to show their good will to ns by rdeasmg our pnsonen.** 
!ro this, on the let of August, Futteh Jung replied **You ezpn4s 
snrpnse at my many well wishers not being able to find a remedy ftr 
one enl disposed person You write ‘ If this oonld be efieoted, » 
great olgeot would be obtamed * Eminent m mak 1 Yon write truly 
‘But in a religions war, a ihther rannot trait his aon— a aeo. h» 
fiither ’* 
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IVith some difficulty, often fired upon as he went, Fntt^ 
Jung made his way through the passes ; and at last, on 
the Ist of Soptember, struggled into Pollock’s camp.* 

Ou the morning of the 7th of Soptember, General 
Pollock, with the first division of his army, accompanied 
by General Sir Robert Sale, moved from Gundamuck,t 
ill progress to the capital The second division, under 
General M’Gaskill, marched on the following day. A 
party of the Sikh contingent, under Captain Lawrence, 
accompanied this division. These regiments had been 
sent up to Jcllalabad in June, and had been encamped 
on the opposite side of the rivei*. They were the old 
Musbulmaii corps who had behaved so infamously on 
the other side of the Rhybur, but who now had been 
talked over by Gholab Singh into something like pro- 
priety of demeanour, They behaved at least os well as 
the Irtish General expected, and when Lawrence sought 
permission for a party of 500 men, horse and foot, to 
accompany, under his directions, Pollock’s army to 
Caubul, the General was but little inclined to refuse the 
request. So a party of 300 horse and 200 foot marched, 
under Lawrence, with M^Caskill’s division; and the 

* Li consequence nf thiH act, Aga Mahomed became a marked man. 
His father was assasbinated, and be and his brother cut down by order 
of Akbar. Being rained, he tound his way to Hindoston, and become 
the gnest of on English officer, who obtained from the Gtovemment a 
penaion of twelve mpees a month for him. fie served on the late 
expedition to Bushire, and died leaving a helplees widow, like himself, 
a convert to Christianity. 

t A squadron of the 5th Light Cavalry ; a^qaadron, and the head- 
qnarteri of the 10th Light Cavalry ; the left wings of the SSrd and 
60th N.L, with two gone of the 8rd troop Sind brigade of Hone Artil- 
■leiy, were left at Gundamndc. 

t however, diverted themsdvee with a little mternal mutiny— 
•Wag up against the Sikh general, Oholab Singh Frovindea, and 
jnnimg hie tent. The poor old man, in an extremity of tenor, aongbt 
'XVCege under Pollock’s skirts. 
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remainder occupied positions at Neemlah and Gundar' 
muck. 

On the 8th of September, as the first division of Pol- 
lock’s army approached the hiUs which commanded the 
ix>ad through the JugduUuck Pass, he found that their 
summits v ere occupied by the enemy. Large bodies of 
Ghilzyes, under different chieftains, each ^\ltll a dis- 
tinguishing stiuidard, were clustering on the heights. 
“The liills* they occupied formed an amphitheatre in- 
clining towards tlio left of the road, on which the troops 
were halted whilst the guns opened, and the enemy were 
thus enabled on this point to fire into the column, a 
deep ravine preventing any contact viththem.”* The 
practice of the guns was excellent ; but the Ghilzye 
warriors stood their ground. The shells £i‘om our 
howitzers burst among them ; but still they held their 
posta Still they poured in a liot fire fiom their jezoils. 
So Pollock sent his infantiy to the attack ; and gallantly 
they ascended the heights. On one side, Broadfoot, 
ever in advance, led up his little band of sappers. On 
the other, Taylor, with the 9th Foot, ascended the hills, 
where the enemy, horse and foot, were posted behind a 
mined fort. In the centre, Wilkinson, with the 13th> 
pushed up the ascent towards the key of the enemy’s 
position. All went forward with impetuous gaUantiy; 
and os they clomb the hill-sides and seized the Ghilzye 
standards, up went an animated and enthusiastic cheer 
from the British stormers. It was plain that their heart 
was in the work, and that nothing could turn them 
back. The flower of the Ghil^e tribes were there, 
under many of their most renowned chieftains, and they 
looked down upon the scene of their recent sanguinaiy- 
'Jviumphs. But they had now to deal with other meiv 


(Tmerol Pottooi^f Snwi. 
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imder other leaders. The loud clear cry of the British 
infantiy struck a panic into their souls. They turned 
and fled before our bayonets. Then galloped Lockwood 
with his dragoons after the enemy’s horse ; but the 
nature of the gi'ound was against him, and they escaped 
the annihilation which otherwise would have been their 
fate. 

But the battle was not yet over. A considerable 
body of the enemy had betaken themselves for safety to 
an apparently inaccessible height. On the summit of a 
mountain they planted their standards, and seemed to 
look down with defiance upon our troopa But Pollock 
was resolute not to leave, on that day, his work incom- 
plete. He believed that where the enemy could post 
themselves his infantry could attack them. So, under 
cover of Abbott’s and Backhouse’s guns, Broadfoot and 
Wilkinson again led up their men, and stormed that 
pracipitouB height. Seldom have soldiers had a more 
arduous task to perform, and never was an undertaking 
of the kind surpassed in execution.” * The Ghilzyes 
looked down upon them with astonishment and dismay. 
They saw at once the temper of our men, and they 
shrunk from the encounter. Our stormers pushed on, 
and the Ghilzye standards were lowered. The enemy fled 
in confusion ; and left the stronghold, from which they 
had looked down in the insolence of mistaken security, to 
be occupied by British troopa 

The victory was complete. It was mainly achieved, 
under Pollock’s able directions, by the brave men of 
the old Jellalabad garrison. Sale himseli^ who was 
never far off when there was likely to be hard fighting, 
led up the heights in front of his old regiment, and was 
wounded in the afiriiy. The loss upon our side was 

* Ckneral Report. 

VOS. m. h 
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txifling. Nothing could have told more plainly than 
such a viotoiy as this how little formidable in reality 
were the best Ghibye fighting men in their most in- 
accessible strongholds, when opposed to British infantiy' 
under the eye of a capable commander. The Ghil 2 ye 
butchers were now seen flying like sheep before the 
comrades of the men whom a few months before they had 
slaughtered in these very shambles at JugduUuck. 

The fiist division alone of Pollock’s army was en- 
gaged with the enemy at Jugdulluok.* Hie second 
division passed on, much molested by the enemy, and 
often compelled to fight its way against large bodies of 
Ghilaye footmen. On the 11th of September they joined 
the advance in the neighbourhood of Tezeen. The 
exertions of a forced march hod fatigued M^askill*s 
cattle; so Pollock determined to devote the 12th to a 
hfdt. Before the day had closed, it was evident that 
the enemy were dose at hand, and that we were on the 
eve of a great struggle. Akbar Khan had been true to 
his word. He had despatched the bulk of the En^sh 
prisoners to the Hindou-Koosh, and was now preparing 
to meet our army. On the Gth of September he had 
moved his camp to Begrameo— distant some six miles 
from the Balia Hissar — and there sent for Captun 
Troup.t The English officer repaired to the camp of 
the Sirdar, who summoned a meeting of the principal 
diiefa The Newab 2k)maun Khan, Jubbar 

* For aA account of the operaUona of the second diririon ot Pollock's 
annj, see Lieutenant Qreenwood’s **Narratiye of the late Ylotoiloaa 
Oampaign in Afghanistan, under General Pollook.** 

f Oaptains Troup and Bygrare, when the other prisoners were sent 
to BameesA, had taken by Akbar Khan to the Balia Hisnr— M 
had subsequently been peimitted to remove themselves to All Mshomed’s 
{broo» where Oaptain and Mrs. Anderson and Mif. Trevor, with tholi 
diil^eii, had been left, on account of nickiw, under ehacBO of Dr. 
OunphelL 
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Ameeu-ouUah Khan, Mahomed Shah Khan, and other 
dbief people of the empire attended the council Troup 
was not permitted to be present at the conference ; but 
he soon learnt its result. He was required immediately 
to proceed to Gundamuck on a mission to Pollock’s 
camp. The chiefs had determined to endeavour to 
conciliate the British General. They were willing to 
agree to any terms he might please te dictate, if he would 
only consent to stay the advance of his army u|)on the 
capital. 

Troup declared his willingness to proceed on the mis- 
sion. Bub he had no hope, he said, of its sucoess. The 
time for negotiation hod passed. Nothing could now 
stay the progress of Pollock’s army but the entire 
destruction of his force. But so urgently did the Sirdar 
press his request on tho British officer, that Troup could 
not refuse his assent to the proposal He made his pre- 
parations for the journey, and then returned to the 
A^han camp. There, in the presence of Akbar Khan 
and Mahomed Shah Khan, he again set forth the use- 
lessness of the mission, and prevailed with them to 
forego it* 

There was nothing now left for the Sirdar but to ap- 
peal to the God of battles, and bring all the force that 
he could muster to oppose the progress of Pollock’s 
army through the passes. He now moved down to 
Boodkhak, and from that place summoned Troup and 
Bygrave to his camp. It appea^d to him that the 
English officers might render him essential service in the 

* They required Troup, howerer, to write a letter to Genetal 
P<dlodK malting kuowii AkhuT KhBD*s wiehea, and indoeing ime ftom 
the Sirdar himadf. The lettere were sent, but the meoaengere retuned* 
Bone daye aflerwarda, declaring that they had not been aUe to pmelntS 
the British oamp.— Troup to Genend Pollodt, M8. Ow» 
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negotiation of terms, if the tide of Metoiy turned ogoiusi 
him On the moimng of the 11th they entered his 
camp at Boodkhak Thai evening he summoned them 
to hib presence, and vas for some time m earnest 
eonsultation with them He decliied that he hid no 
aish to oppose the pnigicss of tliL British ormj, but 
that he had compromised himself too fai to recede 
and that the people vould not hear of submission The 
English officers nssured him that his defeat was certain 
and that opposit'ion to our advance would only oc( asion 
an useleHS expendituie of life “ 1 know,** said the Sirdai 
** that I have eveiy thing to lose , but it is too late to 
recede ** He declared that he was indifferent os fo the 
result The issue of the contest was in the hands of 
God, and it little mattoied to him who was the victor 

On the following morning he sent for Tioup, and an 
nounoed that he and Bygrave must accompany him to 
Koord Caubul Amved at that place, intelligence of 
the mtended halt of Follock*B army at Tezeen reached 
the Sirdar The Afghan chiefs had mtended to make 
their last decisive stand at Koord Caubul , but the halt 
of the advancing army seemed to indicate mdeeision, and 
it was rumoured that difficulties had arisen to obstruct 
the progress of the force On this, the Sirdar at once 
determmed to move on to Tezeen , and sent to Troup to 
announce his mteutions* The English officer sought 
and obtained permission to return to All Mahomed’s fort, 
and Akbar Khan went forward to do battle with the 
British t 

On the 13th the two forces met Great were the 
advantages of the ground to the Afghan levies The 
valley of Tezeen is commanded on all sides by lo% 

* Bjgimve had aefore gone oa to Teieen with Sir Boland Kb«a« 

t Oaptam Trovip to Oeneral Pollock MS, Oomtptmdencc. 3m 
append 
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hi]]bj and the chicfb Lad posted their jezoildiees on 
eveiy available height Indeed, on that morning of 
the 13th of September, Pollock’s camp was encircled by 
the enemy , and it was plain that eveiy effort had been 
made to turn the natural defences of the countiy to the 
best possible account There was a Laid day's work 
before Pollock’b army , but never were a finer body of 
tioops in finor condition, or more eager for the work 
before them All miiib had now a chance of dis 
tinguishmg themselves — ^the cavalry on the plam, tlic 
mfantiy on the hills, and the artiUeiy everywhere Foi 
tunately the enemy's hoi sc entered the valley, attracted 
by the hope of plundermg our baggage The oppoi 
tunity so eagerly desured by the dragoons was now at 
hand A British squadron, gallantly led by Unett, was 
let loose upon the Afghan hoi semen The Native 

cavalry followed There was a bnUiant and successful 
charge The enemy turned and fled , but the sabres of 
the dragoons fell heavily upon them , and many were 
cut up m the flight 

The mfantiy were not less successful Gallantly they 
ascended the heights on either side of the pas^ and 
gallantly the Afghans advanced to meet them The 
stormers of the 13th Light Infantry domb the hills on the 
right , the 9th and 31st on the left , and as they went, 
hotly and thick upon them poured the iron ram from 
the Afghan jezails But never, beneath the tomble fire 
that greeted them, as they pushed up the hill side, did 
these mtrepid soldiers waver for alnoment They knew 
that their muskets were no match for the A%han jesails. 
The enemy, indeed, seemed to dende them So havmg 
reached the hill-tqp, our men fixed their bayonets, and 
dhaaged with a loud hurrah The cold steel took no 
deni^ Down went the A%han ma rk s me n befiire the 
English bayonets , the foremost men stood to be pieroed, 
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and the rest, awed by the fall of their comrades and the 
desperate resolution of the British troops, fled down the 
hill in confusion. The strength of the Afghan force was 
broken ; but the work of our fighting men was not done. 
All through the day a desultoiy warfare was kept up 
along the ridges of these tremendous hills The Afghans 
occupying the highest ground, fired down upon our in- 
fimtiy, hiding themselves when they could beliind the 
rocks, and shrinking now from a closer contest Nevei 
did British troops disjday a higher courage m action, or a 
more resolute perseverance. Nobly did the Native Sepoy 
vie with the European soldier : and novhere was there a 
finer sight than where Broodfoot with his sappers clam- 
bered up the steepest ascents under the hottest fire, and 
drove before them the stalwart Afghans — ^giants beside 
the little Goorkhas who pressed so bravely upon them. 
Many gallant feats were done that day ; and many an 
Afghan warrior died the hero’s death on his native hills, 
cheered by the thought that he was winning Paradise 
by such martyrdom. Desperate was the oflbrt to keep 
back the invaders from clearing the heights of the Huft- 
Kotul ; but the British troops, on that day, would 
have home down even stouter opposition. The Huft- 
Kotul was mounted; and three dieors burst from 
the victors as they reached the summit of that stupen- 
dous ascent. 

A more decisive victory was never gained. The Af- 
ghan chiefs had brought out their best fighting men 
against us. They had done their best to turn the difficul- 
ties of the country to good account against the strangers. 
Their people were at home in these tremendous defiles ; 
whilst few of our troops had ever seen them — ^few were 
accustomed to tne kind of warfare which now alone could 
avail There was everything to stir into intense action 
all the energies of the Barukiye chief and his followers. 
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They were fighting in defence of their hearths and 
altars; the very existence of the nation waa at stake. 
It was the last hope of saving the capital from the grasp 
of an avenging army. But with everything to stimulate 
and everything to aid him, Akbar Khan could offer no 
effectual resistance to the advance of Pollock’s retri- 
butory force. The Afghans were fi^ly beaten on their 
own ground, and in their own peculiar stylo of warfare. 
It has been often said that our troops were maddened by 
the sight of the skeletons of their faUon comrades^ and 
that they wore carried on by the irrepressible energy 
of revenge. It is true, that all along the line of country, 
from Gundamuck to Koord-Caubul, there rose up before 
the eyes of our advancing countrymen hideous evidences 
of the great January massacre — enough to kindle the 
fiercest passions in the hearts of the meekest men. But 
I believe that, if no such ghastly spectacles had lain in 
the path of the advancing army, the forward feeling would 
have glowed as strongly in the breasts of every soldier of 
Pollock’s force. 

The struggle was now at an end. Akbar Khan saw 
that the game was up, and that it was useless to attempt 
to bring together the scattered firagments of his routed 
onny. Taking Captain Bygrave with him as the com- 
panion of his flight, he fled to the Ghorebund valley. 
The fighting men, who had opposed us at Tezeen, were 
now in disordered masses, hurrying homewards along 
their mountain paths, and seeking safety in places re- 
mote firom the track of the avengifig army, whilst Pollock 
marched onwards with his regiments in orderly array,* 

* Nothing oonld havo boon better than the oondnet of the troops 

(hroughoat the whole of theee opeiatians. “ I think no offieer," wrote 
Folloek, in a priTate letter, on the 28rd of September, **oonld poMifalj 
have had finer regiments under his oonunand than 1 hare had, and tc 
them do I owe all my snoeew, whieh, ss iSiir as I am able to jndg^ has 
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apA on the 15th of September encamped on the Canbul 
ippwijpe. 


been lo ftr oomplete I hope tbe GoTenor-Generni mny think eo, and 
1 diall be Mtiafied." In this letter, the diffioultiee with whidi Pollook 
bad to oontend, from the scarcity of cattle, aie thns detailed. ** I 
haTe had,*’ he wrote, “great difficnltieB to ccnteud against even to the 
last, from the great want of earriage-caitle. At (lundamuck, after my 
tint engagement with the enemy, I found niyeclf so reduced in oattle, 
that, to enable me to take on only fourteen days* supplies, I was 
obliged to leave at that place two horse-artillery guns, two squadrons 
of cavaliy, and two wings of Native infantry , and yet with all this, all 
the camp-followers, public and private, were com]>elled to cany eight 
days' supplies. The fighting men earned three. The let Cavalry 
can led eight days* supplies on their horses The rest of the cavalry 
carried three or four days*. In this way we were enabled to move. . . . 
The night before I left Gundamuok, 1 received an official letter and a 
survey report, setting forth that the whole of the camds of one regi- 
ment were unserviceable, and that they could not get up even without 
their loads. This was rather provoking, for I have only three Native 
regiments with me. My answer was short. 'Tell the commanding 
officer, that if his regiment can’t marrh, be will relieve the two wings 
ordered to remain behind, and who are willing to go forward on any 
terms.* The regiment mardied, and I heard no more about their 
camels. After our last engagement with the enemy (it was a severe 
atrugid^) we had 160 killed and wounded ; and again carriage was in 
requisition. The spare horses of the cavalry were had recourse to ; 
and 1 lent my own riding-horse to one poor fellow."— [3fiS. Osr- 
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CHAPTER II. 

[May — Septombei . 1842 ] 

The Advaiire fuui Cuiidaliar — The Belief of Ehelat-i-GhiUye — Be- 
ap))4aifiuce of Aktui Klian — Gentxal Action with the Donmneea 
— Sunendei of Sufder Jung — The Evacuation of Oandahar — 
Diaaater neai Mookoor — The Battle of Ghiaiue — The Becaptore of 
Ghuznee— Flight of Shumshuodecn Knau —Arrival at Oanbnl. 

Whilst the force under General Pollock was fighting 
its way from Jellalabad to Caubul, and carrying every- 
thing before it, the Candahar divibion, under General Nott, 
was making a victorious march upon the same point along 
the countries to the westward. 

But it is necessary that, before I trace its progress to 
the capital, the circumstances which fiiccedod the evsr 
cuation of Candahar should l)e briefly narrated. It 
has been stated that, in obedience to the instructions 
contained m the government letters of the 19th of 
April, a brigade under Colonel Wymer had been de- 
spatched to Khelat-i-Ghilzye, to rescue the garrison there 
beleaguered, and to destroy the defences of the place. 
On the 19th of May, Wymer’s force left Candahar. It 
seems that the Ghil^es had obtained information of the 
intended movement, and determined to anticipate the 
attempted relief by making a desperate, and, as th^ 
believed, dedsive assault upon the place. Accordingly, 
they prepared a number of scaling-ladders, practised 
and, in the dim twilight of early moming 
on the Blst of May, advanced in two heavy oolunuuL 
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meh 2000 strong, to the attack. Ascending the mound 
where the slope was eaaest, they placed their scaling- 
ladders against the walls, and gallantly mounted to the 
assault Three times they ascended to the crest of the 
works, and thrae times they were nobly repulsed by 
Craigie and his men. The heavy showers of grape and 
musket-^ot which the garrison poured in upon them, 
did not deter those desperate assailants — ^thcy went on 
again and again to the attack, and were bayoneted on 
the parapeta For more than an hour this desperate 
struggle lasted ; and then the assailants, whose impetuous 
ooumge had been overmatched by the steady gallantry 
of Giaigie’s garrison, gave way and abandoned the as- 
sault. The failure was dearly purchased. More than a 
hundred dead bodies were found at the foot of the works; 
and it was computed that the entire loss of the enemy did 
not fall ^ort of five hundred men. Not a man of the 
British gamson was killed. 

Before sunset the Ghils^os had dispersed. Colonel 
Wymer, when he reached Khelat-i-Ghilzye, had nothii^ to 
do but quietly to withdraw the garrison, and to destroy 
the worb of the place. It was believed that the measure, 
as indicating the intentions of the Briti^ Government to 
withdraw from Afghanistan, would create considerable sen- 
sation throughout the country, and greatly embolden the 
enemy. But the Afghans seemed rather to wonder why 
we had not extricated the garrison of Khelat-i-Ghila^ 
before, and did not associate it with any ideas of the 
general policy to be pursued by the British. 

But before Wymer had returned from the northward, 
the Douranees had again made trial of their strength 
in the field, and had again been signally beaten. Aktur 
Khan, the Zemindawer chief, who throughout the pre- 
ceding year had been keeping the western districts of 
Afighanistan in a state of continual turmoil, and who had 
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more than once given battle to our troops, wbb now 
again in the field against us. He had, since his return 
from Herat, whither he had betaken himself for safety, 
watched the progress of events without openly com- 
mitting himself, and had hitherto shown little dispo- 
sition to link himself with the Dourance cause. Indeed, 
at the beginning of May ho had made overtures to the 
British authorities, and offered, if they would confirm 
him in the government of Zemindawor, to attack the 
Douranee camp. As the month advanced, his conduct 
became more and more mysterious. He was in con- 
stant communication with the Douranee chiefs, and yet 
at the same time ho was professing the strongest friend- 
ship for the British Government, and ofibring to break 
up the Dourance camp. But before the expiration of 
the month he threw off the masK, joined his brother- 
chiefs with a considerable body of fighting men, and 
took the command of the van-guard of the Douranee force. 

It was obvious now that wo were on the eve of 
another conflict The Ghazees moved down on the Urg- 
hundab, and made arrangements to concentrate their 
troops in the neighbourhood of Baba-WuUee. It seemed 
probable that they would be able to raise the neigh- 
bouring tribes against us ; and bring into the field a body 
of 4000 or 5000 men. Weakened by the absence of 
Wymer's brigade, and remembering the danger to which 
the city had been exposed when he last moved out to 
attack the Douranee camp, Nott determined to halt the 
detachment which he was about to*deq>atch to the Kojuck 
to bring up the carriage whicdi had been assembled fat 
the withdrawal of his force. The enemy had chosen then 
time wisely and welL They believed that, iu the absence 
of some of his best regiments, and nearly the whole of 
his cavalry force, Nott would be little able to hold Can* 
dahar and to do battle with the Douranee force in the 
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open fidd So they neared the city , and on the 29th of 
May aeemed to invite the contest 

Aktur Khan had drawn into his hands the chief 
control of the foice What weie his designs, at this 
tune, it 18 not easy to determine On the 27th he had 
again made overtures to the British authorities, offering 
to seise Meerza Ahmed, and to do his best to dissolve 
the Douranee force At all events, if he could not 
accomplish this, he would, he said, on the first attack of the 
Bntidi, draw off his can followers, and then, taking advan 
tage of their discomfiture. Ml on their rear and plunder 
their baggage But these ofFeis i^oro thrown away upon 
Nott and Rawlmson They had no faith m the man 

Early on the moiniug of the 29th of May the enemy 
began to appeal in the neighbourhood of Gandahar — 
hovering about the cantonments, and canymg ofiP our 
baggage-cattle As the day advanced, their numbers 
mcreased , but it was still behoved by the General that 
they were only leconuoitnug om position, and that 
they would not then give battle to our troops Under 
this impression. Colonel Stacy, with two regiments of 
mfantxy and four guns, had been sent out to sweep 
away the mtrudeis It happened that his movements 
deceived the enemy Behoving at one time that he was 
retreatmg, the Ghazees pushed forward and occupied 
some rocky heights to the west of our cantonments, from 
whidi they opened a distant fire on our Ime These 
movements were seen from the city* It was obvious 

* ** The view from the look out m the oity," wrote Bawlmeon in hu 
joumal, ** was uow very fine The hillooks on the nght were orowned 
with meiieB of honemen, numbenng apparently about 1600 — a orowd 
of footmen ocoupitd the rooky heights m front of our line and beyond, 
the ahouMer of the Peer Faee-Mal hill wae covered with human being! 
thude aa a flight of locuete, Iradiee of horM oontmually debomdung 
nmnd the shoulder and pushing on to join their eomfades on the right ** 
— [dfflpor Rawttnaon'M JowmoA ] 
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that the enemy were determined to bring on an engage- 
ment. So Nott sent out the 41 at Queen’s and eight 
guns ; and an hour after mid-day mounted hia horse and 
rode out to take the command of his troops. Bawlinson 
went with him. 

Covered by the iire of the guns, the light companies 
were now ordered to storm the heights. The work was 
done rapidly and well. Standing out in bold relief 
against the sky, the forms of our stormers were soon seen 
upon the ridge of the hills ; and us the enemy were 
driven down, Chamberlaiiie’s Horsi' swept round amongst 
them and cut them up with heavy slaughter. Rawlinson 
then took the Parsewan Horse to clear the hillocks, to the 
right, of the detached bodies of the enemy which still 
clung to them, and Tait, with his horse, was sent to 
support him. The Parsewan Horse charged gallantly ; 
but the ground was difficult, and the enemy fled towards 
the mouth of the Baba-Wulleo Pass. Rawlinson pushed 
on in hot pursuit ; but turning off to follow a party of the 
enemy’s horse, who seemed to have missed the outlet, 
well-nigh cut down or captured Mahomed Atta himself, 
who was afterwards known to have been at the head of 
them. 

The rout of the enemy was complete.* But the move- 

* Nott, in his public despatohcB, wm always somewhat diary of his 

praise, but in his private letters he delighted to dwell npon the achieve- 
ments of his Sepoy regiments. Writing to Hammezaley about thie 
affair of the 29tii of May, he aaid : ** Tgu will hear enough of oar 
afiir of the 29ih with the enemy. The troops behaved well, and I am 
really enrpriaad tiiat onr loss was so triSing ; hnt I have r em a rk ed 
that the Afgha-w fire high. Onr Sepoys are noUe fellows — 1000 are 
equal to SOOO A^aos or more. A detail of the let GavaJiy, 
niider Ghamberlaine, behaved very well indeed. The enemy had 8000 
men in podtion and 2000 in reserve. We had 1500 of all ama in the 
The enemy have broken np. 1 expect Wymer hack in a day or 
two^ when I will drive the rebels out of the Osn d a h a r distriet How I 
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'D0iitB of our troops were too dow to turn it to good 
aoooimt The Gba^ees made for the BabarWuUee Pass. 
They had barricaded this pass with stones, and they had 
thrown up a strong breast-work in another direction, in- 
tending them as defences to lie between the British posi- 
tion and their own. But now, instead of finding these 
works in their front, they found them in their rear. They 
had not intended that the battle should he fought so near 
to the walls of Gandahar. It was their design to take up 
a position within these defences ; but, emboldened by 
the stories of the scouts, who had reported that we were 
too weak to operate beyond the walls, they had deter- 
mined to pitch their camp in the vicinity of the canton- 
ment and to invest Gandahar. Had our guns been pushed 
on with sufficient activity, the enemy would have found 
the barricade which they had erected for their defence a 
terrible obstruction on their retreat. But the greater 
number of them effected their escape ; and Nott, con 
tented with his victory, drew off his tioops.* 

On the following day, Stacy went out with a brigade 

should like to go to Gaubul 1 It ie wonderful that the people bi 
Hindoetan should be so panic-struck ; and they seem to boliere that 
our Sepoys cannot stand the Afghans. Now, 1 am quite sure, and 
should like to try it to-morrow, that 5000 Bengal Sepoys would lick 
25,000 Afghans.” — [Oeneral Nidi to Lieutenant Hammereley : Jwm 2, 
184v. if/S. Cbrrespondenee.] 

* It is said that the widow of Akrum Khan, who was executed at 
Oandahar in the preceding autumn, was in the field, riding her hus- 
band's charger, and bearing a Gbasee standard. Lieutenant Battray 
writes : ** As the enemy drew near, a white olyeot was obserred in the 
centre of their fkont ranks, which seemed the rallying-point for the 
Ghasees, ohieftains, moollahs, ketUe-dmmi, and stondanl-beanrs. 
mds proved to be no less a personage than the heroic widow of the 
slaui^tered Akmm Khan. Throwing aside her timid nature with ksr 
* Boorkba,* she had left the sacred privacy of the Zenana for the fine- 
most rank in the battle-field, had bestrode her husband's charger, end 
with his standard in her hand had aasembled the tribts.” 
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and Bawlixusou took the Parsewan Horse to the banks 
of the river. The enom/s horse had not wholly dis- 
appeared ; and it was believed that they might again be 
drawn into another skirmish. But they were not inelined 
for more fighting. As our skirmishers advanced, they fell 
back and crossed the river. The chiefs held a council of 
war, aud the day was spout in stormy debate. But 
when the shades of evening fell upon them, they had 
matured no plan of operations. They broke up without a 
decision. Again they met on the following day. One 
plan and then another was discuBsed. Some proposed that 
they should proceed to Caubul. Some that they should 
assemble in Zemindawer. Others recommended that 
they should hold their ground upon the Urghundab ; but 
the greater number wore of opinion that it would be 
more expedient to move off to the northern district, and 
there await the issue of events at the capital Many of 
them sent into the British camp to ask for terms ; and it 
was obvious that, although the suspicion of our approach- 
ing departure kept up considerable excitement throughout 
the coimtiy, the Douranees had now arrived at the inevi- 
table conclusion that it was useless any longer to contend 
with us in the field.* 

* Xawlineon^s JUtS, Journal. It appears that earlj in June 
the enemy’s sospioions of our intended withdrawal were confirmed in a 
cuionB manner, and that they seemed then to think of terms. Baw- 
linaon says : ** It appean that when the entire party of the Donranee 
ohie& were on the pmnt of dissolnfion, a Hindostanee deserter joined 
the eamp from the town, saying that he and'his oomiades had zeoeived 
letters from India, stating positively that orders had been sent up for 
onr retirement. The man, in foot, explained in detail all onr plana^ 
the abandonment and destmotion of Khelat— 'the niaroh of the brigade 
to bring up camels from Qnettah — and he even asserted that we wens , 
piepaiing to destroy the finur comer bastions of the city and the gate- 

wsfa sod that we shoold leave in a month hence. This decided the 
chieh cm dropping their offers of aooommodaticn, and holdiag on until 
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In the meanwhile, Prince Sufder Jung was waiting a 
hivorable opportunity to cast himself upon the mercy of 
his enemies. On the day after the action of the 20th of 
May, he had received a letter from his brother, Futteb 
Jung, at Caubul, urging him to throw himself upon the 
protection of the British ; and the young Prince, weaiy of 
the peril'laden life he had been leading, and seeing clearly 
the hopelessness of the cause to which he had attached 
himself, determined to follow the advice of his brother. 
So, on the following day, he despatched a messenger with 
a note to Bawlinson, informing him that he was on the 
point of mounting his horse to ride into the British camp. 
But before the British officer's answer reached him, 
Meenza Ahmed and the chieft discovered his intentions, 
and carried him off with them across the river. His 
resolution, however, was not to bo shaken. The chiefs 
made him a close prisoner, and openly denounced him as 
a traitor. But he continued to make overtures to Raw- 
linson, and at last effected his escape. On the 18th of 
June a letter was brought into the British camp, an- 
noimcing that he had forsaken the Douranees, and had 
made a night-journey to Baba-WuUee. Rawlmson re- 
ported the oircumscance to Nott, and the General con- 
sented to receive the submission of the boy.* So, on the 
morning of the 19th, the British political chief rode out 
with a party of Parsowan Horse to the mouth of the 
Baba-WuUee Pass, and, through a crowd of ezdted 
gasers, who lined the thoroughfares from the cantonments 
to the city, bought the Prince into Candahar. 

* It is to be borne in mind that the enpreme political anthoritj had 
been veefeed by the Indian Goyemment in the General. Nott^ howenr, 
was not inclined to interfere in the political management of aftira, and 
BawUneon continued to conduct them vexy much ae ha had done befbre 
the order was itaned ; but he referred all important queationo to the 
General, who, for the moat part, deferred to the opinions of his more 
espeilenosd political associate. 
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No easy part was that which Rawlmson was now called 
upon to play. The conflicting claims and interests of the 
two Princes greatly distracted and perplexed him. Jus- 
tice and policy appeared to be at variance with each 
other. Timour was a well-intentioned man ; his fidelity 
had never been questioned. He was the eldest son of 
Shah Soojah, and his daims to the throne of Gaubul were 
more valid, therefore, than those of either of his brothers. 
But he was utterly without influence. Convinced that 
ho could never maJee his way with the chiefs or people of 
Afghanistan, the British authorities were unwilling to 
support his pretensions. Even for the governorship of 
Gandahar they held him to be incompetent ; and now 
that Sufder Jung hod returned to his allegiance, they 
desired, on the earliest fitting opportunity, to place the 
administration in his hands. The Gandahar force was 
under orders to return to Hindostan, and the best means 
of disposing of Prince Timour was by the quiet removal 
of his Highness to the British provincea This was not 
yet to be openly announced to the Prince, for it was 
expedient that the measure of withdrawal should not be 
publidy declared ; but Bawlinson hoped, that when the 
time came, he would be able to persuade Timour to 
accompany the army to India, and to leave Sufder Jung 
in possession of Gandahar. In the meanwhile, both 
Princes were uneasy and dissatisfied. Jealous of his 
younger brother, Timour protested against his being per- 
mitted to mediate for the Douranee^ohiefii^ or to interfere 
with the Gandahar Government ; whilst Sufder Jung was 
continually complaining of the incertitude of his position^ 
and importuning Rawlinson to come to some definite 
explanation with him.* 

So Bawlinson determined to temporisa Patting off 

* Major RawbmoorCo M8. JowmaU 

VOL. m. V 
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tnm day to day the a4juBtment of these differenoei, he 
trusted to the chapter of aooidents, and ere long found 
•omething written down in his fiELVOur. Before tho end 
of June, it was annoonoed at Candahar that Futteh 
Jung had been overcome by the Baruk^es at Gaubul, 
and that he was in effect a mere prisoner in their hands. 
The intelligence, as regarded British interests in general, 
was supposed to be unfavourable ; but it went fhr to 
dimminh the difficulties which the presence of the two 
Princes at Candahar arrayed against the British authori- 
ties. ** Whilst Futteh Jung's star was on the ascendant,'* 
wrote Rawlinson in his journal, it was equally difficult 
to manage Timour and Sufder Jung ; but now they both 
fed that they are entirely dependent upon us for support, 
and are disposed, in consequence, to lay aside their pri- 
vate jealousies.*’ 

The three first weeks of July passed away ; and Nott 
was preparing for his retirement from Afghanistan. Miyor 
Clarkson had, at the end of June, brought up the convoy 
of camels fix>m Quettah. The supply of carriage and pro- 
visions for the movement of the army had now reached 
its necessary amount. Everything was in train for with- 
drawal, when the Governor-General’s letter of the 4th of 
July was put into Nott's hands. He saw at once the 
weight of responsibility that it threw upon him ; but he 
did not shrink from assuming the burden. Cheerfdlly 
taking it up, he wrote to the Governor-General on the 
20th of July : ** Having well considered the sulijjeot of 
your Lordship’s letter of the 4th instant ; having looked 
at the difficulties in every point of view, and reflect^ on 
the advantages which would attend a sucoessfiil acoom- 
pliriunent of such a move, and the moral influence it 
would have throughout Aria^ I have come to a determi- 
nation to retire a portion of the anny under my command 
rid Ohusnee and CaubuL” 
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Tho Caadahar force was now to be divided. A portion 
of it was to be sent to Quettah and Snkkur under Gene- 
ral England ; and the remainder, under General Nott, 
waa to **retire*’ to India by the route of Ghuznee, Caubul, 
and Jellalabad. The heavy guns and six pieces of the 
Shah’s artillery were to be sent down with England’s 
column, and with it were to be despatched the Bombay 
Infantry, two companies of Bengal Artillery, three regi- 
ments of the late Shah’s force, and some details of Irre- 
gular Horsa Nott would not part with one of those 
“beautiful Sepoy regiments’* which had fought so well 
for him ever since he had commanded the Gandahar 
division; nor could he think of Buffering tho 40th Queen’s 
to be disunited from their old comrades. But of the 4l8t 
Queen’s he wrote to Lord Ellenborough : “I certainly 
could have wished to have taken her Majesty’s 41st 
Regiment with me, knowing the great consequence of the 
adventurous march before me. But when I look to Sindh, 
and to the want of confidence in our brave troops shown 
by certain officers, I must give up that wish, however 
desirable, to ensure the safety of the divisiou which I am 
not to accompany.” But he subsequently changed his 
mind, and took the 41st with him. Two or three days 
passed; some dight preparations betokening departuie 
were made; the old and unserviceable guns were des- 
troyed ; the repairs, which were going on, on the works, 
were arrested ; and then it was publicly announced that 
the force was to hold itself in readiness to return to 
Indiiv But by what route it was to retire was still a 
secret Speculation was busy throughout the garrison. 
There were all sorts of rumours and coi^eotures, and then 
it was declared that Nott’s column was to make its wir^ - 
across the country by the route of Ddua lamael Khan. 
It soon, however, was obvious tnat this was nothing mope 
than a rq>ort, which ml^t have its uses, and the hewt 
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of eveiy soldier in Nott's division soon beat with chival- 
rouB emotion at the thought, that the General, xmder 
whom they had so long and so gloriously served, was 
about to lead them on to the re-conqnest of Afghanistan.* 

And now again camo up for ac^ustmont, rather than for 
consideration, the question of the disposal of the Princes. 
Timour was eager to proceed with the British force to 
Gaubul, and hoped to be placed upon the throne by his 
old supporters. His fidelity at least deserved our supiiort 
— ^but something else was required to induce the British 
authorities to identify themselves with the interests of the 
Prince. It was fortunate for Rawlinson that at this time 
the decision was not left in his hands. On the 29th of 
July, letters were received from the Governor-General, 
emphatically expressing his opinion of the inexpediency 
of pennitting the Prince to accompany tlie army in the 
direction of Gaubul, or even of permitting him to remain 
at Candahar. His presence at Gaubul, it was said, might 
greatly embarrass our proceedings there ; and though it 
would be advantageous for us that he should establish his 
independent authority at Candahar, there seemed so little 
likelihood of his being able to maintain his position after 
the departure of the British troops, that, on the whole, it 
was the most expedient course that he should accompany 
that portion of the force which was to proceed by the way 
of Sindh to the provinces of India. The communication 

* ** The paxticalar object to be gained by adopting this latter route 
it was diffioolt to dirine, and the generally-reoeiTed impression among 
the oAoers— perhaps because the one most desired — was that our 
General was to lead us on to Gaubul, and that the mention of Debra 

Ismael Khan was merely to throw dust in the eyes of the natires. 
Indeed, it wan afterwards accounted for, whether justly or not, by this 
that if the Lohannies, upon whom we were dependent for a large 
prapertion of our camels, had had an idea that our intention was to 
haTe marched on Ghnsnee and Gaubul, they would have declined 
•ccomuaiiyini our army.’*— [iVefir# iZcooHsceioiw.] 
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4>f theue rcBolutioiib to the Shaz-zadah waa a painful duty ; 
aud when Hawlinson azmotinced them, they product 
an explosion veiy foreign to the passive nature of the 
apathetic Prince. 

On the 7 th of August, the British force evacuated 
(/andahar. There were no demonstrations of ill-will on 
the part of the inhabitants. No acts of licentiousnesH 
were committed by the soldiery. The movement was 
effected in the most orderly and peaceable manner. The 
soldiers and the citizens wore seen embracing each other. 
Before ni^t closed upon the scene, Prince Timour moved 
out of the citadel, and Sufder Jung remained in possession 
of Coudahar. 

On the following day, completing their Commissariat 
arrangements, Nott and England remained in camp under 
the city walls. Many of the most influential people of 
the new government waited upon Eawlinson, seeking his 
advice. On the 9th, Nott commenced his march to the 
northward, and England prepared to move in the opposite 
direction. The latter was dissatisfied with the compo- 
nents of his force. He applied to Nott for an European 
regiment to accompany him, and received in reply an 
indignant rebuke. 

From Candahar to Mookoor the progress of Nott’s 
division waa easy and uneventful. But few traces of the 
recent excitement were discernible along the line of march. 
The villages seemed wondeifuUy tranquil The villagers 
brought in their supplies more freely than our officers had 
ever ventured to expect. Eveiy* precaution waa taken 
the General to prevent the commission by his troops 
of acts of lawless depredation. He declared, that if any 
soldier were caught in the act of plundering^, or retuming 
with plunder in his possession, he would hang the offimdeiv 
and lemove the officer to whose regiment he mjg^t bdOQg 
from the command of his coips. 
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On the 27th of August, the force arrived at Mookoos 
Up to this point — a distance of 160 miles — ^not a shot 
had been fired. But there were symptoms now of mors 
active work for our troops. Some days before theii 
arrival at Mookoor, Shumshoodecn Khan had moved 
out of Giiuznee with a party of 500 horse and two guns, 
to oolleGt levenue in the adjacent coimtiy. He was 
ignorant, at the time, of oim advance ; but when the 
tidings reached him, he ])roparod at once to contest the 
progress of the British force ; threw all his eneigies into 
the work of raising the country between Ghuzneo and 
Mookoor ; and made arrangements for all the chiefs to 
rendezvous at the latter place, and fight us at the source 
of the Tumuck.”* 

But the British force approached Mookoor; and Shums- 
hoodeen Khan was not ready to receive them. The chiefs 
had not come to the rendezvous. His preparations were 
not completed. He had fallen back to the vicinity of 
Oba, and there the chiefs were flocking to his standard. 
But, as Nott advanced that sultry morning through a thick 
, haze upon Mookoor, it was plain to him that he was in an 
enemy's country. The villages were deserted. Supplies 
were not brought into his camp. He was compelled to 
send his cavalry out to forage. It was plain, too, that 
the enemy had wisely chosen the ground on which they 
had determined to give us battle. There was no more 
defensible position on the whole line of country firom 
Oandahar to Gaubul than that at the source of the 
Tumuck, which Shumshoodeen Khan had selected as his 
point of defence, t 

* Ba/wliMon to Ouiram: Ohnumee^ Sepimber 7. 

M8, Oorretptmdmee, 

f ** We Aooordingly marched on nnmoleeted to oar encamping«sromid, 
and M ore paeaed the ■onroe of the Tnmiiok, with the preoipitoni hiO 
on OUT loftk end the strong groondi interaeoted with hogs and esasla 
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The next day waa an eyeatfiil one. On the morning 
of the 28th of August the foroe advanced from Mookooc 
The rear-guard had scarcely moved from their encamping- 
ground when the enemy came down upon them. Nott 
ordered out his irregular cavalry, under Captain Christie, 
who cut up some fifty of the enemy's footmen ; and, but 
for an interposing ravine, would have destroyed the whole. 
Without further molestation the force reached its halting- 
ground and encamped. It was known that Shumshoodeen 
was somewhere in the neighbourhood ; but through the 
thick haze which enveloped the camp, it was impossible ta 
determine his positiou The camels went out to graze. 
The grass-cutters went out to obtain forage for their 
horsea Evezything was going on in camp after the 
wonted fashion, when, an hour before noon, a report came 
in that Delamain's grass-cutters were being cut to pieces 
by the enemy. Delamain waited for no orders — ^never 
paused to inquire into the truth of the stozy that was 
brought to him — ^but at once ordered his troopers into 
their saddles, and rode out, with all the disposable oavalzy, 
in search of on imaginary foe. 

He soon found that it was a false alarm. His graas- 
outters were not in the hands of the enemy. But he 
went on to reconnoitre, and about three miles from camp 
came up with a party of the enemy’s footmen on the 
plain. Some twenty of them were cut down by our 
troopers, and the remainder put to confusion and flight. 
Delamain went after them in hot pursuit, and coming to 
the foot of a range of hills, tumea the shoulder of one of 
them, and found that the heights were crowned, in con- 
siderable strength, by the enemy’s jezailchees^ who opened 
apon him a galling fire. He was ilEdling back, in ordecfy 

nd Mpporfted hj fbrts upon our right, ereiy ono Mduiovlodfod fhs* 
Hmso WM BO bottor dofeosiUo poritbn on the entire rond fitMB CSsadsKar 
l» OsaboL'* -{ifepW MS. JavmaL} 
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retreat, wheu a body of the enenty^s Horae, about 150 
etrong, showed themselves on the ridge of a hill, flaunting 
a white standard. Delamain at onoe determined to attack 
them. A squadron of the 3rd Bombay Gavaliy charged 
up the hill j but a hot fire from a party of jezailchoos, 
who suddenly appeared on their flanks, saluted them as 
they advanced ; and then the enemy's Horse poured down 
upon them with tremendous efiect. Captain Reeves was 
shot near the foot of the hilL Captain Bury and Lieu- 
tenant Mackenzie gained the ridge ; but fell beneath the 
sabres of the Afghan horsemen. The troopers now seeing 
their officers fall, borne down by the weight of the A^han 
Horse, and sufiering severely from the fire of the jezail- 
chees, turned and fled down the hilL Their companions 
at the foot of the hill caught the contagion from them. 
The panic spread, and the whole body of British Horse 
were soon in disastrous flight. Riding each other down 
in wild confusion, they were not easily reduced to order. 
The loss among them had been severe. Two officers were 
killed, and three wounded ; and fifty-six of our men had 
been killed or disabled in the fight. 

In the mean while, exaggerated stories of the disaster 
had spread throughout Nott’s camp. Messenger after 
messenger liad come to the General, and reported that 
the enemy were in immense force, and that Delamain and 
his cavaliy had been annihilated.* Twice he sent out 

• •* The General first learnt of what was going on about two o'clock, 
when an orderly came back from Captain Delamain rejioning that no 
enemy wai in eight, and asking fut orders. The General immediatdy 
ordex^ the troops back. Shortly alterwards lieutenant Dnitt galloped 
in, laying that about 2000 of the enemy bad appeared in front of 
Captain Delamain, and were too strongly posted on some rising ground 
to be attacked. The General again ordered the troope back. A third 
orderiy eame galloping, to eay the cavalry were engaged ; and veiy 
■hoiily afterwards other men came from the field, deolariag our How 

In annihilated. The General now went out with all the tro<^ te 
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instnictions for the troops to return to camp. At last it 
liras reported to him that the enemy v^ere 7000 strong, 
and that Delamain, if not already destroyed, was in 
imminent peril So Nott took out his army and moved 
against the enemy — expecting to find them flushed with 
success and eager fur a general action. But when they 
came upon the ground, it was found that the enemy had 
moved otf. Their videttes alone were to bo seen on the 
peaks of the hills. 

But there was still work to bo duno. From some 
fortified villages in the neighbourhood of the field of 
action it was said that shots had been fired. The General 
marched upon them. In an attitude of abject submission 
the villagers came out and prayed for quarter. Nott 
granted the boon. But a company of the 40th Queen’s 
was sent in to search the houses, where it was believed 
some plunder would be found. From the matchlocks of 
some Ghazees shots were fired as our soldiers entered the 
{dace. The result of the misdeed was terribla The 
place was given up to carnage. The women and chil- 
dren were spared ; but the men were indisoriminately 
butdiered.* Not less than a hundred of the villagers 
were massacred for the offences of a few men. 

the enemy’s force wee reported to be above 7000, and we expected the« 
to be flnahed with their sucoese. The horse artiliery reached first, end 
Leslie took the oommand. We came up shortly afterwards, and Ibnnd 
the cavalry still in a body bat having evidently snffered a defeat.”— 
RawUnaoriB MS, Jw/naL'l 

* ** The General u^iw tamed down to sofiie forts, from which eome 
shote were reported to have been fired. The villagers all came oat 
with Eonns and ropes ronnu their necks, praying for qnarter. The 
Oensnl granted quartet bnt sent in the light eompaay of the doth to 
search the hoaeee. A shot wae fired from eome Ghaaee in the idaoe^ 
and ordere were then given for an indieoriminate massacre. The 
women and children were epared, bnt I enppoee 100 of the viUsgen 
wore butchered. I do not think the men were to blame— had they 
fisj^oeed themielvee committed, they would have fled to the hiUe befoif 
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Whilst the General was thus employed, the oaTaliy, 
which had sustained so mortifying a defeat^ were endea- 
vouring, with the aid of the horse artillery and some 
infimtiy details, to rescue the bodies of their dead. The 
oorpaes were brought off ; and then the entire force 
returned to camp. That evening the two European 
officers* received Christian burial The wounded officers 
recovered. 

“This was a bad beginning,** wrote Rawlinson to 
Outram, ** but we have amply redeemed it since.** On 
the 30th of August the Gondahar division was again 
engaged with the enemy ; and with better success. On 
the preceding day, Shumshoodeen Khan had sent round 
the heads of the officers who had fallen in the action of 
the 38th,t and, greatly exaggerating the victory he had 
gained, endeavoured to raise the people against the 
infidels whom he had beaten so gloriouriy in the field 
On that day considerable reinforcements joined him, 

the troopa mored out, bat no doubt there wore Wuuen in the plaoe, 
deaperorte men who had no wiah to aave their own livea, prodded they 
aonld deaferoy «n infidel, and to the in&tuntion of theae few men were 
the othera aaorificed. Fiye Oommiaaariet cnmelB were found inaido, ao 
that partiea in the fort had eertoinly been jdundering; and oa we 
approached the place, I remarked a Moollah from one of the Booijei^ 
eddently haranguing the people and urging them to die aa Gbaaeea. 
It haa been a moat unaatisiaotory bnaineaB altogether, and a few moro 
auflh afflkira will compromiae ua eerioualy — [Jfajbr Atvrftnaon*# ifd 
/oumed.] 

* Beevea and Bury— “Reerea waa ahot. Bury waa out down. 
Macdcenaie received a severe sabre-wound in the elbow-joint of hia right 

Bavenaoroft had been ehot before the dhaige ; but the 

wound tuxna out not to be dangerous. Malet had a vary narrow 
aaeape. His hunting-cap (round which a shawl was wound) aavod him, 
hut he was slightly wounded in the fiaoe. Christie was ridden over ia 
the oonfoalon and lost his horse, but was remountad by one of hit 
MatiTe offioers and aaved.*'— [ife^ HoipImuoi» la Mtijeir Oslrw 
gliiiiiee, SepUmber 7, 1842. M8. Jfoaonfo.] 

t He deolared that one of ihoBi wae MoM'i. 
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He was seen on the hills to the right of Nott’s camp, 
with four or five thousand men, and it was believed that 
he would attack our troops in the course of the morrow's 
inarch. The morrow came. Nott marclied to Ghoaine. 
Shumshoodeen Khan moved x)arallel to him, and took up 
his position again on the hills to the right of the Britii^ 
camp. As every hour was increasing his numbers, he 
desired to postpone the inevitable collision. On the 
afternoon of the 30th he is said to have mustered not less 
than 10,000 men.* 

Not for from the ground on which Nott halted on that 
morning, was a fort held by the enemy which he deter- 
mined to attack. But the day was sultry. The troops 
were exhausted by their march. So the General pitched 
his canip at once, and giving his troops a few hours to 
recruit and refresh tbcmsolves, jiostponed the attack to 
the afternoon. At three o’clock the General went out with 
the 40th Queen’s, the 16th and 38th Native Infantry 
Ilegimentc^ all his cavalry details, Anderson’s troop of 
Horse Artilleiy, two guns of Blood’s battery, and two 
eighteen-pounders. The ground between our camp and 
the fort was difficult. Some time elapsed before the guns 
could be brought up to breaching distance. And, when 
at last they opened upon the fort, they made so little 
impression, that Shumshoodeen was persuaded by his 
chiefs not to shrink any longer from a general action with 
a foroe whose cavalry had been already beaten in the 
field, and whose artillery now seemed so little formidable. 
So, scattering his horsemen on both sides so as to outflank 
ua^ Shumshoodeen moved down with the main body of 
his in&ntiy and his guns; and, planting the latter on 
the nearest height, opened a rapid and well-direoted Art 

• Muifar Xmdimon to Mmfor Outram: Stptmhtr 7, 1842. ifA 
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on the British uolimins.* Then Nott drew off his troops 
from the attack of the fort) and advanced in column to 
the right) flanked by Anderson’s guns and Christie's 
Hors^ upon the main body of Shumshoodecii h fighting 
men. On this the enemy crowded upon the other flank, 
keeping up a smart fire both from their guns and jezails ; 
so Nott changed front to the left, deployed, threw out 
skirmishers, and advanced in line, supported by the 
gun8.*’t For some time, the enemy seemed inclined to 
engage us, and kept u]) a sharp fire from their guns and 
jezails; but when our troops came to the charge, and 
pushed on with a loud and cheerful hurrah, the Afghans 
turned and fled before us. One of their gnus broke down 
and was immediately captured. Christie, with his Horse, 
went off in pursuit of the other, sabred the drivers, and 
carried ofl‘ the piece. Shumshoodeen’s tents, magazines, 
and stores were found scattered about the plain. The 
chief himself fled to Ghuznee ; and the tribes who had 
joined his standard now disi>erBed to their homea 

Nott halted upon his gremnd during the following day, 
and on the 1st of September resumed his march. On the 
3th, he was before Ghuznee. The day was spent in desul- 
tory fighting. Shumshoodeeu, who had been reinforced 
from Gaubul by Sultan Jan, occupied with a strong body 
of horse and foot some heights to the north-east of the 
fortress. The gay attire and fine ohargers of the chiefr 
made them conspicuous even at a distance.^ The gardens) 
the ravines^ and water-courses were filled with jezailchees; 
and the city seemed to be swarming with men. Before 
encamping his force, Nott determined to dear the heights ; 

* Fired, bowerer, from a height) the balle never rioocheted, and 
did bat little miadiieC 

t Jfq^br BawUiuon to Ootram : Si^ptenibor 7, 184S. 

Recorda. t OoUmd Stac^a NaamUAvo, 
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and gallantly the work was done. Our troops ascended 
in noble style, and drove the enemy before them until 
every point was gained.* In the mean time the camp 
had been pitched. Two infantry regiments and two guns 
were left out to occupy the heights, and the remainder of 
the troops were then withdrawiL 

Scarcely, however, had the troops entered their camp, 
when the great Ghuznee gun, the Zubbur Jimg,'* began 
to open upon it. It was plain that Nott had taken up a 
position too near to the enemy’s works. Fourteen shots 
were thrown into our camp without doing any mischief : 
but the warning was not thrown away. The tents were 
struck, and the camp was moved to another position, 
in the vicinity of the village of Itoza.t The movement 
was not without danger j:|: but the enemy wanted spirit to 
turn it to good account — ^and in their new position our 
troops were seoure.§ 

* OenmU NatCa Official De^ateh, 

t ** The eztenaiTe Tillage or town of Bow is eitnated abont two miles 
from Ghvmee, and is lovely to behold. When this city was tidcen by 
the foroe nnder my command, Boza was full of inbabitante—men, 
women, and children. My truopB were encamped close to its walls. 
Its gardens and its houses were full of property ; its bams and farm- 
yards were well stored ; its orchards were loaded with fruit ; its vine- 
yards bent beneath a rich and ripe vintage ; the pr«)perty taken from 
our murdered soldiers of the Ghuznee garrison were seen piled in its 

dweUings Four days the victorious Gandahar army remained 

encamped close to this village, with all these temptations before it, and 
at its meroy; but not a particle of anything was taken from the 
A^^ians. The fruit brought for sale was^paid fbr at a rate fsr above 
its vihie. No man nor living thing was injured.** — [General Nott to 
tke Aigaltaiait-Qcneral : Lucknow, April 4 , 1848 .] 

t **Juk active and spirited enemy might have annoyed us exceedingly 
during this movement; but the Ai}i;banB appeared to have lost all 
hsni from the afhir ^ the momla^ and a little cavalry sVinniahisg 
was oU that ooonrred.'* — [Major JlawHncon*o M8. Journal.] 

I ** The enemy appear to have been unable to t raverse their big gua 
■■ourfsiKiiiy to bring it to bear on our new position ; and I snspoel, also^ 
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Before aunset the firiDg had ceaaed. Sanders, the 
engineer, a ma^ of rare talent, now began to mahe his 
arrangements for the siege of Ghnznee. It was not 
believed that the defence would be conducted with much 
vigour. The fort was very poorly manned. It was 
obvious that Shumshoodeen had trusted more to external 
operations. The tribes who had been summoned for the 
defence of the city had already begun to lose heart. 
When they saw our engineers at work busily construct- 
ing their batteries, they called upon Shumshoodeen to 
come within the walls, and take his share of the dangers 
of the siege. Vainly he represented that his cavalry were 
of greater service beyond the walls — ^vainly he set forth 
that as there was no barley in the city his horses could 
not be fed. They had made up their minds to evacuate 
the plase ; and when night closed in upon them, they 
moved out quietly by the water-gate of the city, and 
betook themselveB to the hills. Seeing now that all was 
over, Shumdioodeen mounted his horse, and with a umall 
party of followers fled to CaubuL 

The engineers worked busily throughout the night; 
but as the batteries took shape under their hands, the 
stUlness within the walls of Ghuznee aroused their sus- 
picions. So at early dawn, with a party of some twenty 
men. North, the engineer, went down to reconnoitre; 
and finding the water-gate open, and the city apparently 
abandoned, sent intelligence to the party on the hill, and 
the 16th Begiment, which had remained out to protect 
the working parties, was marched down to oocufy the 
place. They found it almost deserted. A few Hindoos 
and some Sepoys of the unfortunate 27th Regiment weze 

tbej mast have tspended their diot, for the last two nmnda wUdi 
wen And ae we wen dhanging ground, and whidh ftll ehert, wen 
eld eheUe of oun filled with earth.'’-[lfq^ MS. 

JawmaLJ 
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the only occupants of Ohuznee.* And when, at early 
dawn, the officers of Nott*s camp looked through their 
telescopes towards the citadel, they plainly saw our 
Sepoys on the ramparts. Soon the British flag was 
waving from the highest tower, and Shumshoodeen*s artil- 
lery, worked by his enemies, was roaring out a royal 
salute in honour of their triumph. The General and his 
staff rode out from camp to inspect the place, and to 
make arrangements for its destruction. They found the 
city a mass of ruins ; and in the houses which had been 
occupied by the officers of Palmer^s garrison, many sor- 
rowful mementoes of the sufferings they had endured, 
written or scratched on the walls. The citadel was in 
good repair, and every one who inspected it marvelled how 
it happened that Palmer had yielded it up, and trusted 
himself and his men to the honour of his treacherous 
opponents.* 

And now began the work of destruction. The artil- 
lery officers burst the enemy's g^ons, and the engineers 
ran mines and exploded them, under different parts of 
the works. After this the town and citadel were fired. 
The wood-work soon ignited, and all through the night 
the flames of the burning fortress lit up the over-hanging 
sky.t 

But there was something else now to be done. At the 
village of Boza, in the vicinity of Ghuznee, is the tomb of 
Sultan Mahmoud. A peculiar odour of sanctity is 
exhaled firom that shrine. The priests, in whose guardian** 

* Oolmisl Palmar and tha other Britidi oiBoera had been carried ta 
OnibiiL 

t Tha angmaer offioen fhthomed the great irell in the eitadd, and 
feiud flfty-cme ftat of water in it. The bottom of the well ic beherad 
to ba below the leral of the rirer, eo that it could not be drained. The 
of a fidlnre of witor ou^t not, therefore^ to have dtlTin Fahnir te 
inmndar. Ha mi|^t eadly haTa aeonred the po aaemion of tha wall hf 
fiaiihig a aararad way from it, and protaoting it with hie gaae. 
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•hip it is held, haye their traditions oonceming it, in whieli 
the q>iiiiou8 greatlj prevaila Its boasted antiquity is not 
impported by any credible eyidenoe ; and when Migor 
fiawlinson carried to the ‘examination of the inscriptions 
on the tomb all that profound knowledge and acute pene- 
tration which have since attained for in the Eastern 
and in the Western world, lo wide a celebrity as the 
Arst of Oriental antiquaries, he had at once detected un- 
mistakeable proofs of their bdonging to a more recent 
period than the Moollahs had claimed for them.* Still 

* “1 tinted Eon in the evening, took another copy of the Cntio 
ineeription upon Mahmoud’s tomb, and had a long conTemtion with 
the Moollahs of the shrine. They assert that the tomb was construoted 
in its present state immediately after Mahmoud’s death; that it 
Temained intact during the Ghusneetide and Gbooride dynasties, but 
that when Gheng^ Khan, in his pursuit of Jellaladeen, threatened 
Ghumee^ the inhabitants heaped the tomb over with earth and mins 
to p re ser v e it from desecration, and deserted the place. They further 
pretend that the’ tomb thus remained buried until the time of Sultan 
Abdool Bank, the grandnm or great grandson of Timour, to whom the 
spot was revealed in a vision, aud who excavated and repaired the 
plsos^ and dedicated to it rich endowments of lands. The endowments 
remained, they say, till the time of Kadir, when they were resumed by 
the government, and since that time the establishment at the tomb has 
been dependent for support upon a few gardens attached to the village, 
and the voluntary offerings of devotees. The Moollahs uphold that the 
gates are really those of Somnauth, and that the inscriptions on the 
tomb date from the time of the son of Mahmoud ; but this I hold to be 
morally imposuble, for although the Onfio may possibly be of the form 
used in that age (which, however, I doubt), the inscription In the 
Nnekh character on the reverse of the saroophagns, whudi details the 
praciie date of the Saltan’s death, is obviously of a much later age. 
From many ciroumstanoes, I feel positively certain that the tomb does 
not boast a higher antiquity than that of Sultan Abdool Bisak, who 
built the present waUs of Ghninee, and who is himself buried in a rude 
mausoisum on the outskirts of the village of Bosa. Ths gutsi, thera- 
forsb sn oertainlj not those of Somnauth; but it is of oonzss ths 
intiSBst of the Moollahs to keep up the delusion, and to aflhet for the 
spot the odoiv both of sandal and sanctity. I was much struck by the 
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the shrix e wns a yenerable one, and by the priesthood 
of Afghanistan held in no common esteem. The famous 
sandal-wood gates of Somiiauth, which Mahmoud had 
carried off from their home in Guzerat, wore deposited at 
the conqueror's tomb. Such at least had long been 
the popular faith j and among the priesthood and the 
people of Afghanistan, no one doubted that the trophies 
were genuine. It was reserved for European scepticism 
to cast discredit upon the reality of the sacred relica 

But, whether genuine or spurious, upon these gates 
liord Ellenborough had fixed lus desires. What ho knew 
about them, where he had read of them, or by whom his 
attention was drawn to them. History cannot determine. 
It is sufficient that on the 4th of July, when the Qovemor- 
Gienerol wrote to General Nott, authorisiug him to ** rotire*' 
to the provinces of India, by the route of Ghuzuee, Gaubul, 
and JeUalabad, he inserted in this memorable letter a 
paragraph instructing the General to despoil the tomb of 
Sultan Mahmoud. *^You will bring away," he wrote, 

from the tomb of Mahmoud of Ghuzuee, his club, which 
liangs over it, and you will bring away the gates of 
his tomb, which are the gates of the Temple of Som- 
nauth." So, on the 8th of September, under Sanders’s 
superintendence, the gates of Mahmoud’s tomb were 
carried off, as tenderly ns they could perform the 
duty, by a party of English soldiers. The Moollahs 
wepc bitterly. But the shrine was not otherwise pro- 
&ned , and the excitement whicLathe spoliation created 
Boaroely extended beyond the holy circle of the priest- 
hood.* 

crowds of pilgri*"*) Muosnlman offioers in onr ranks, who throngod ths 
tonb during my risit there to make the Ziarui,'* — [dfe^ 

MB. J4mnud,\ 

* MaKw Bawlineon's aoooant the removal of the gates la vny 
InAorasllas. ** We moved our oamp^** he writei^ ‘‘this momisg from 
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Onward went Nott with his trophies On the 12th he 
waa belbre l^deabad, where Woodbnru and his men had 
oeen decoyed and massacred This fort was at onoe 
deetroyed ^ and another was fired by the camp followers * 

the wait to the east of Bou, preperatory to fiuily aetting out on the 
mareh to Ganbul , and during the day the meaanre was earned into 
efibot of removing the gates of Mahmoud's tomb The work was per 
fonned by Buropeans, and all possible dehcacy was observed in not 
deBeoraUng the shnne farther than was absolutely neoessary The 
guardians of the tomb, when they perceived our object, retired to one 
oomer of the court and wept bitterly, and when the removal was 
effected, they agam prostrated thomstlves before the shnne and uttered 
loud lamentations Their only lemark was * Tou are lords of the 
oountzy, and can of course work your v ill on us but why this sacn- 
lege f Of what value can these old timbers be to you , while to us 
th^ are as the breath of our nostnls t The reply was * The gates 
are the property of India— taken from it by one conqueror, they aie 
restored to it by another We leave the shnne undesecrated, and 
merely take our own ’ The sensation s less than might have been 
expected , and no doubt the Moollahs, who have had the guardianship 
of the tomb for generations in their family, will be the chief sufferen 
by the measure I doubt if the Afghan tribes lately men from 
oboeun^ to power, and holding the country rather as conquerors than 
oitisens, possess that feeling of unity with each other, and identity with 
the interests they are snpiioeed to protect, to view the abduction of the 
gates as a material outrage The act may be made use of by the pneit- 
hood to excite fanaticism against us , but if the Baruksye ohiefii could 
only retam their darhng plaything, power, they would care little about 
the gates of Somnauth With Shah Soojah the ease was diiEnent As 
the representative of the Suddozye family, aiming at the leoonsobdaicion 
of monarohical power, he could not but view Ihe demand of Buigeet 
Singh fbr the gates os a national indignity, powerfbUy afihotiag Us own 
personal and iiolitical interests At present) religions excitement is 
alone to be apprehended from our carrying off these tro{dues I esU 
them trophies, although assured that they ore spurious, for the belief 
in their genumeness is, politically considered, the same as if thsy really 
were ao.**'*[dfq;oi Notohfuoa'e if 8 /oamoZ] 

* The enemy harassed our camp at night) firing on our picquetS) end 
working us other annoyance '* I doubt the pdlicj,** wrote Bawlmaon, 
» of our firing a few forts and going no ftirther It exaniewtss the 
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On the following day the enemy crowned the hills on both 
flanks ; but not until the 14th did they appear in suffi- 
cient numbers, or assume such on attitude, as to bring on 
a collision with our advancing troops. On that day, near 
Mydan, Nott attacked them on the heighta It seemed 
that Shumshuudeen and Sultan Jan had determined to 
moke a last stand for the defence of tlie capital ; but 
having hitherto gained so little advantage by meeting us in 
the open countiy, had resolved to tiy the effeM of opposing 
ub at the goige of the hills stretching towards Mydan. 
Here they had thrown up breast-workb. Nott, however, 
precipitated the engagement, and carried the contest 
to the heights.* All arms were now engaged. The day 
was a busy one. It was one of doubtful victory on either 
side. The heights were carried ; but they were not held. 
And when night foil upon the contending hosts, and the 
moon again lit up the scene, it seemed that the work was 
not yet done. A busy night was looked for as the sequel 
of a busy day. But suddenly the exertions of the 
enemy slackened. News of the defeat of Akbar Khan 
at Tezeen had reached the camp of the chiefs. They 
seemed to have changed their tactics, and to have moved 
off to Uighundeh — a place a few miles nearer to the capital. 

Afghans withont intimidating them. I believe that we shonld either 
have abstained altogether fn>m retribution, or have oarried fire and 
sword before u8.*’-{Jfcii^r Rawlintnn'B JUS. JourtuU,] 

* ** The attadk upon the heights and their subsequent abandonmealk*' 
■ays Major Rawlinson, ** might have led to unpleasant oonsequenoti^ 
bad not the news of Akharis defeat arrived just in time to prefsnt 
Shumshoodeen from availing himself of this advantage. Wo were all 
most anxioua to have gone atraigbt on to Mydan, and to have attadmd 
Shmnihoodeen in bia position, throwing the light oompaniee along the 
height! to the left, whi^ were already in our poeeeeiion, the iriiole w^y 
down to the Mydan gorge ; but the General would not etir bqyeod the 
plaee he had first marked out for his euoampment, for foir of harssring 
the eattle [fifq/or MS, JwMrnaL^ 

a 2 
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The poBiUon which Shiimshoodecii htul inteuded to take 
up, at the gorge of the My dan Pass, was found, when Nott 
advanced on the following day, to have been abandoned 
But the day was a busy one The tnbes were up along 
the line of march and haraased us severely with then 
jezajls The breaking down of one of our guns crippled 
eur movements and gave some temporary advantage to the 
enemy All arms of our force distinguished themselves 
The practice of the giuis^ was excellent The iiifautr} 
tlomb the heights with their wonted gallantry , and the 
cavalry did good service The result was all that could 
be wished, and to the Afghans the day was a disastrous 
one The Mydanccs, who had been actively engaged in 
the Gaubul insurrection, and some of whom had now acconi 
panied Sultan Jan in his march to the southward, and had 
been engaged, under his standard, with the British troops 
at Ghuznee, now sent a deputation to the General claimmg 
hiB protection Nott dismissed them with an mdignant 
rebuke Little protection was there m store for them 
The Sepoys and camp-followers began to fire their forts, 
and at sunset six-and-twenty of them might have been 
counted hghtmg up the evemng sky 
The march was now nearly at an end Passing Ur 
ghundeh on the 16th of September — the place whore, in 
the autumn of 1839, Dost Mahomed had planted his guns, 
and determmed to make a last stand against Sur John 
Keane's advancing army — Nott's division neared Gaubul 
On the 17th, it had encamped at a distance of some fom 
01 five miles fiom the city But the Jellalabad army had 
anticipated its arrival Gaubul was already in possession 
of the British Pollodc had planted the British ensign 
npon the heights of the Balln Hissar 
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CHAPTER HI. 

[September — October : 184? 1 

The Kc-occupatioo of Gaubul — Inetallation of Fatteh Jung — ^Tke lie 
euvery of the PriBoners — Their ArriTal in Oanip — ^The Kxpedition 
into the Kuhietan — Deatmetion of the Great Ba^r — Depi^atiom 
in the City — Accession of Shahpoor — Departure of the British 
Army. 


On the 15th of September, PoUock’B force had encamped 
on the Gaubul race-course. It had encountered no oppo- 
eition along the Hue of road from Bootkhak, and it was 
plain now that there was no enemy to be encountered at 
the capital. Akbar Khan had fled to Ghorobund, ready, 
if need be, to take flight across the Hindoo-Roosh. The 
other hostile chiefs wore supposed to be in the Kohistan. 
Eveiything at Gaubul betokened the panic engendered by 
the approach of our retributory arms. 

On the day after his arriyal, Pollock prepared formal^ 
to take possession of the Balia Hissar. A detachment of 
horse and foot, with a troop of horse artilloiy, was 
told off, to give effect to the ceremony. The British 
flag was to be hoisted on the# highest point of the 
citadel, and the British guns were to roar forth a royal 
salute in honour of the reoocupation of the capital of 

AU this was done— but, on that September moniixig^ 
there occurred coinddentally with it another eyent much 
controyerted and much misunderstood. The wretched 
Prince Futt^ Jung; whcb two weeks before, had carried 
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his tattered clothes and his bewildered brain to General 
PoUodL*B camp at Gundamuok, had now returned under 
the GeneraTs protection, to start again as a candidate for 
the throne from which he had been driven by the 
Banikzye Sirdar. It was not the policy of the British 
Government openly to interfere for the establishment of 
any government in Afghanistan, or to identify itself with 
any particular party or Prince. But lioth Pollock and 
Maogregor were of opinion, that so long tis the British 
were to remain at Caubul, it would be desirable that 
a government of some kind should be established, if only 
to enable our armies more surely to obtain their supplies. 
Some sort of indirect assistance and protection was there* 
fore extended to the Prince. The friendly chiefs were 
encouraged to give in thoir allegiance to him ; and be 
was suffered to turn to his own uses the ceremony of 
the re-occupation of the Balia Ilissar. Ho asked and 
obtained permission to accompany the British detachment; 
because, he said, treaoheir was to be apprehended, if he 
proceeded to the palace without the support of his father^s 
allies. 

And BO it happened, that when tho British detachment 
moved from its ground towards the Balia Hissar, the 
Prince, attended by some of his principal adherents, fell 
in at the head of the procession. A portion of the town 
was traversed by the detachment on its way to the citadel. 
But, although tiie liideous sights of the last few days were 
still fresh in the memoiy of the troops, they resisted all 
temptation to violence and outrage. Not a man was 
hurt, or a house injured. In orderly procession they 
streamed into the citadel. The road to the point at which 
the colours were to be hoisted ran by the palace gates. 
As a road for the passage of artillery, indeed, it terminated 
there. It was necessary that the General should halt the 
guns and troops in the vicinity of the palace. There was 
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nr point beyond, to wliich they could proceed. The 
Prince and his attendants entered the royal abode ; and 
the British General, with some of his principal officers, 
were iuTited to appear at his installation. Pollock sate on 
a chair on the right of the throne, and M^Caskill on the 
left. Then was gone through the ceremony of appointing 
officers of state ; and the British allies of the new King 
took their departure, and went about their own work. 
The General and his Staff moved forward with the British 
colours, and planted them on the highest conspicuous 
point of the Balia Hissar. As the colours were raised 
the troops presented arms, the guns broke out into a 
royal salute, the band struck up the National ‘ nthorn. 
and three hearty cheers went up to announce that the 
vindication of our national honour was complete. 

So far was the restoration of Futteh Jung to the 
throne of his fathers encomuged and aided by the British 
General. The Prince had been suffered to hang on to 
the skirts of Circumstance, and to make the most of a 
ffivourable ooinoidenoa But so careful was Pollock not 
to encourage in the breast of the Shah-zadah and his 
adherents any hope of more direct assistance from the 
British Government, that Maogregor was deputed to wait 
on Futteh Jung after the Durbar, and to enter into a 
definite explanation of our views. He was emphatically 
told that he was to look for no assistance, in men, money, 
or arms, from the British Government ; and that therefive 
it behoved him to turn his o^ resources to the beet 
account.^ Ho was instructed, too, that the British 

* M3 lVbfM.->See also the following from Bawlinaon’a Jousal : 
*'A8 it appeared deiinble that a direct cornmnnioation ahonld be 
eatabliehed between the oampe as soon m ponibl^ I proposed to the 
iHamlf on arriving at Ur^^ondeh, that I shonld ride in and sea 
Genond Pollook. My offer was aooepted, and I inunediatebr put m on 
A%haa dress, and scoorted by the Fonewaos who had oonio out to the 
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authorities were unwilling to interfere in any way in the 
administration, and that it was necessary that he should 
immediately proceed unbiassed to the election of a 
minister. The choice lay between the Nizam-ood-dowlah 
and Gholam Mahomed Khan, Popul^e. On the evening 
of the 18 th a council was held, and the decision of the 
Prince and the chiefs was eventually in favour of the 
latter. 

In the mean while, Pollock's mind was heavy with 

osmp^ rode in through the town to the noe-oonrse, where I found the 
Jdbtlabad fuioe encamped. I experienced no eort of difficulty or in- 
oonTenienoe on the road, being generally taken fur an A%ha.n. I now 
learnt from General Pollock that there were no fresh orders from Lord 
Ellenhorough regarding the establishment of an Aij^haa Government ; 
in ftoti that he was prohibited from pledging the government to reoog- 
niae any one, but that still, as Fntteh Jung had thrown himself on our 
protection, and that as it was absolutely neoessary something like a 
government should be establidied, in order to enable us to obtain 
supplies (the Jellalabad Commissariat being entirely exhausted) as well 
as to faoUitate our subsequent depu^ure. General Pollock had resolved 
to give Fntteh Jung su^ indireot assistance as he was able. In this 
view he had recommended the Kussilbaah and Douranee ohiefii to tender 
their allegiance to him, and he had so far given him his countenance as 
to acc o mpany him to the Balia Hisear in the morning, and even, as the 
Shah elect took his seat on the throne, to fire a royal salute, ostensibly 
for the remounting of the British colours on the citadel of Gaubul, but 
of eourse, in the apprehension of the Afghans, as an honorary recog- 
nition by us of the new monarch's accession I met Bfaogregor in my 
way to the camp, coming into the Balia Hissar with all the chisfii to 
maim their salaam to Shah Fntteh Jung as he is now called, and I now 
hear that Maegregor, who conducts all the political duties of General 
Pollock's camp, endeavoured, in a private audience which he had of his 
Majesty after the Durbar, to come to an explanation with him ragarding 
our inability to support him with men, money, or arms, and the neees- 
idty, in eonaequence, of his relying entirely on his own resources. At 
first sights it appears to me out of the question that Fntteh Jung dioold 
be able to hold his own ofber our departure, and I see no great bl]|)eot 
even in making the attempt^ but I cannot yet tarm a proper Judgment.'' 

JtuiidMMou's MS, JomwU,} 
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thoughts of the probable &,te of the British prisoners. 
They had been caiTied off towards the regions of the 
Hindoo-Koosh, and were, perhaps, even now on the way 
to hopeless slavery in Toorkistan. Immediately on his 
arrival at Caubul, the General had despatched his militaiy 
secretary, Sir Richmond Shakespear, with a party of 6(K) 
Kiizzilbosh Horse,* to overtake the prisoners and their 
escort. But there was a |)OS8ibility of this party being 
intercepted by the enemy. It whs said that Sultan tlan 
was hovering about with some such mischievous intent. 
At all events, it was expedient to send a strong detach- 
ment of British troops to the support of Shakespear and 
his Euzzilbashes. The service was one which any officer 
might have been proud to undertake. Pollock offered the 
honour of the undertaking to Nott and the Candahar 
division. But the offer was not accepted. 

The two divisions of the British army were on oppo- 
site sides of OaubuL Tlio iirst communication that had 
taken place between them was accomplished through the 
agency of Major Rawlinsou. Ho had ridden in Afghan 
costume from Nott’s camp at Urghuudeh, and had joined 
Pollock’s division on the morning of the 16th of Septem- 
ber, shortly after the British colours had been planted on 
the Balia Hissar. On the following day Kawlinson re- 
turned to Nott’s camp. Mayne, who had done such good 
service at Jellolabad, and who was now attached to 
Pollock’s staff, rode with him, attended by a party of 
Irregular Horse. They bore a note from Pollock, sug- 
gesting that a brigade from the Candahar division should 
be detached towfuxLs Bameean, to assist the recoveiy of 
the prisoners. The Candahar force were pitching their 
camp at Char-Deh, when Rawlinson and Mayne reoisbed 
them. Nott received the letter of his brotber-geneml in 

* Bbskfispeir, with oharseteriftio gaUsatiy, bad \oIuiitaerad hr Ihit 
MTfiae. The Kimilhaehes had tendered tiieir aervleaa to FoUeek. 
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no vciy gonial mood. He had already made up his mind 
on the subject Twice before hod the officers of his own 
force suggested to General Nott that the recovery of the 
prisoners would bo facilitated by the despatch of a detach- 
ment from his division.* But he had always answered, 
tlmt he believed the recovery of the prisoners to be a 
matter of indifference to Government, and that he did not 
consider it expedient to divide his force. 

When, therefore, the proposal came to him in a more 
official shape from his brother-general — upon whom, as 
the senior officer, had now devolved the command of all 
the troops in Afghanistan — he received it as one on which 
he had no consideration to bestow, and determined at 
once, within the boimds of due subordination, to decline 
it. It would be well if there were nothing else to record. 
Unhappily, the temper of the Candahar General was such, 
that the officer — one of the bravosl and, for his years, the 
most distinguished in Afghanistan — ^who presented him- 
self in Nott’s camp, to bring back the General’s answer, 
met with a welcome which may little have surprised, 

* **8ejpt9mber 14. — As we find that the prieonen have certainly 
bean curied off to Bameean, and the Kassilbaebee are diepoeed to euiet 
HI in their reooTery, while General Pollock is not likely to encounter 
fbrthor oppoeition on his march upon Canbul, it was saggeeted to the 
General to*day that he should despatch a brigade from Urghundeh, 
where the Bameean road strikes off, to form a support for our party, 
assisted by the Haiarebs, to fall back upon. He would not, howorer, 
listen to this proposal, decilariog that he had only one ol^jeet in view, 
that of marching his loroe to India vUi Caubul, yrithout turning to the 
right or left ; and that he considered, from the tenor of all Lord Bllen- 
bortiuidi'B despatchee, the recovery of the prisoners to be a matter of 
indiilbrenoe to government.” 

^'September 16. — It was again to-day urged upon the General to 
•end a brigade to Bameean, or iu that direction, to essist in the reeoue 
of the prieoners, but he eeems to have made up hie mind that he win 
not sepante his foroe unless positively ordered to do ao by hi^mr 
autboiity.” — {Mo^or iZawlmsoa*# MS, /oNmal.] 
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however much it may have ptdned, the ofiicera of Notfs 
Staff, but which, upon one aocustomeil, in Sale's and 
Pollock's camps, to the courtesies duo to a soldier and a 
gentloman, burst like a loaded shell Chafing under the 
thought of being recommended by his superior to do what 
his own better judgment suggested to him that ho ought 
tn have done unprompted, the Candahar General pouiud 
upon Majmo and his escort all the vials of his wrath. 
Wliat he said was heard by many, and is upon record. 
Mayne, stung by the insult put upon him by the veteran 
commander, refused to continue m his camp, and said he 
would await at the outlying picket tlie answer which he 
“WHS commissioned to cany back to Pollock’s tent* 

But when Nott entered his tent, and sate down to 
WTito a reply to his brother-general, he did not wholly 
forget the duties of a soldier to Lis superior in rank. He 
stated, in emphatic language, his reasons for protesting 
against ^the adoption of the course suggested to him ; but 
at the same time declared his willingness to obey the 
orders of his superior officer. What these reasons were 
must be set forth in his own words : 

Camp, Buptember 184S. 

Mt Diab Obvsral, 

I have been favoured with your note of chia date, in whidi 
you expreea a wish that I should detach a brigade towards Bameein ; 
before you decide on sending it, I would beg to state os follows »— 
1st. The troops under my command have just made a long and 
▼eiy difficult march of upwards of 800 miles, and they have been 
oontlnuslly marching about for the iNtst six montiis, and most 
oertslnly require rest for a day or two— the same with my camels 

* Statement tf Lieutenant Moyne -^MS. Correepondenee ef O^fimre 
on the Stafef Qeneral MctL-^Tbe only apdeiietio explsnatioa of this 
wbifllt baa yet reasbed me ia to be fbund in the assertion, that MaywiV 
esoort orowded on Bott's staff. Hayne posted his horsemen on the 
i n v ie flanh, and It is hia bdief that they were not in the way nf the 
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wd otliar oalUe 1 loit twenty nine oamele yesterday, and eapeoi 
to-day'a report will be double that number 
2nd 1 am gettmg abort of auppliea for Europeans and natives, 
and I can see but little probability of getting a quantity equal to 
my daily consumption at this place 1 have little or no money 
Srd I have so many aiok and wounded that I fear I bIisII have 
the greatest inconvenience and difficulty m corrymg them , and 
should any unnecessary operations add to then number, they mus^ 
be left to pensh If I remam here many days I shall expect to los4 
half my cattle, which will render retirement very difficult 
4ih I smcerely think that sending a small detachment will and 
must be followed by deep disaster Ho doubt Mahomed Akbar, 
Shumshoodeen, and the other chiefs ore uniting then forces and I 
hourly expect to hear that Sir R Shakespeor is added to the 
number of British prisoners. In my last affair with Shumshoodeen 
and Sultan Jan, they had 12 000 men and my mformation is that 
two days ago they set out for Bameean 
6th After much experience m this country, my opmion is that, 
if the system of sending out detachmeuth should be adopted, 
disaster and rum will follow 

Oth After brmging to your notice showing that my men require 
rest for a day or two, that my camels are dying that, and that my 
supplies are neatly expended, should you order my force to be 
divided, I have nothing to do but implicitly to obey your orders, 
but, my dear Oeneiol, I feel assured you will excuse me when I 
most respectfully venture to protest against it under the oiroum 
stances above noted I could have wished to have stated this in 
person to you, but I have been so veiy unwell for the last two 
months that I am suie you will kmdly excuse me 

Tours smcerely, 

Wn Nott* 

On the following day, Nott having uxeuBed himself on 
the plea of ill health from viBiting Pollock in his camp, 
Pollock, waiving the distmction of his supoiior rank, called 
upon hiB bi other-general The conversation which ensued 
T^ted mainly to the question of the despatch of the 
brigade m aid of the recovery of the British pnsonera 
Nott had made up his mmd on the subject He was wti 
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to be moved ft\)m his firat position. Theie were few be- 
sides himself who considered the arguments whioh he 
advanced to be of the overwhelming and conclusive cha- 
racter which Nott himself believed them to be ; and it 
was, at all events, sufficiently clear, that as it was of 
primal importance on such a service to lose the least pos- 
sible amount of time, it was desirable to detach a brigade 
from Nott’s camp, in preference to one from Pollock’s, if 
only l)ecauBe the former was some ten miles nearer to 
Bameean than the latter. Nott was inflexible. Govern- 
ment, he said, ** had thrown the prisoners overboard ” — 
why then should he rescue them ? He would obey the 
orders of his superior officer, but only imder protest. So 
Pollock returned to camp, and delegated to another officer 
the honourable service whioh Nott had emphatically de- 
clined. Sir Robert Sale was not likely to dedine it. 
Though his oMm heroic wife had not been one of the cap- 
tives, eveiy feeling of the soldier and the man would 
have responded to the appeal 

So Sale took out with him a brigade from the Jellalabad 
army, and pushed on in pursuit of Shakespear and the 
KuBBilbashes. But already had the release of the prisoners 
been efieeted. They had accomplished their own libera- 
tion. Sale met them with Shakespear and the Kuzzilbash 
escort on their way to Pollock’s camp. 

The story whioh they had to toll was this. On the 
afteiiioon of the 25th of August the prisoners,* who had 
already received a general intimation that they were to 
be oanied off to Bameean, but who had still ventured to 
hope that some efforts might be made by the ohieffi in our 
interests to release them, were warned by Captain Troupe 

* They bad been jedned hj tliair fiallow-oaptiTW from GhoniM. Bss 

sole in the Ai^>eDdiz. It may be mentioned that John OonoUy, the 
iMt of three iU-frted brothen, had died at Oanbnl on the ol 
deeply deplored by all who had aenred with him in A %h a i i i e; a a 
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who had just returned from an interview Rith the Sirdar, 
to prepare fhr the journey towards the Hindoo-Koodt 
Soon after sunset a guard of three hundred men arrived 
to escort them. Their ponies, camels, and litters were 
brought, and an hour or two before midnight they started 
upon their dreary journey. 

They were not suffered to sleep that night, nor the 
next ; but were painfully hurried on towards the inhos- 
pitable regions of the Indian Caucasus. All the forts and 
villages by which they passed poured forth their inha- 
bitants to stare, with wondering curiosity, at the Feringhee 
captives.* But none insulted them in their misfortunes. 
O^n, indeed, by the rude inhabitants of the countiy 

* A^igutt 28.— Breiv hamlet and iurt we passed after daybreak 
poured forth its inhabitants to stare and wonder at the Ferin|^ee 
prisoners. Not an uncivil word or gesture have I ever heard or seen 
in all our wanderings; but, on the contrary, liiany a sympathising 
word and look has been expressed, aud especially by people who bad 
previoudy any knowledge of us.” 

**Auffuat 29. — On passing the above fort (of Mustapha Khan, Kuisil- 
bash), where Saleh Mahomed and I were the first to arrive, I was most 
agreeably surprised by the owner bringing out two or th^we large trays 
full of excellent cakes and sweetmeats, and begging I would distribute 
them among the ladies and children— expressing at the same time the 
most unfeigned sympathy for all of us. To people in our unfortunate 
situation, a civil word even is well appreciated, but snob a mark of 
kindness as this worthy Fenian showed ns. is not easily forgotten. His 
very look bespoke him a man of generous and kindly fimling. Our 
litUe iellow-prisonsn— both boys and girls— had such a feast as th^ 
have not had for many a day. On arriving at our bivouac, snother 
Kussilbash, who had a fort close by, hearing from Ahmed Khan that I 
wanted to buy a horse, brought me one for sale. As I was, however, 
afreld of running out of funds, I told him my fean. His reply was, * I 
know you, and I will be satisfied with your note of hand. I am a 
relation of Naib Sheriff Khan.* This was a mark of oonfidenoe I ooeld 
not have expected in snob dangerous times, when my lifis is not ivprili 
twenty-four hours* purchase. I did not take Ike animal.'*— (OhfMkl 
JeJmtmCt NamUiw. MS."]* 
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through which they passed, were many looks, and words, 
and deeds of kindness freely bestowed upon them. On- 
wards still, in upward direction, they went, thousands of 
feet above the level of the sea.. The days were painfully 
sultry, and the uiglits were bitterly cold. The alterna- 
tions of climate told fearfully upon the constitutions of 
the European prisoners ; and their sick increased in 
numbers. The soldiers and camp-followers, for whom no 
carriage was provided, dragged their infirm limbs wearily 
over the barren wastes and up the steep ascents of the 
Hindoo-Koosh, the ofiicers giving up their horses to the 
ladies, for whom the camel panniers were no longer seciu'e, 
toiled wearily after them up the rugged slopea 

On the 3id of September they reached Bameean. Con- 
ducted to one wretched fort and then to another, they 
remonstrated against the noisome quarters to which it 
was proposed to consign them ; and twice their importu- 
nities prevailed. But at last, on the 9th of September, 
the commandant of their escort ordered them to take up 
their abode in another fort, scarcely less wretched than 
the others, and portioned out among them some small and 
comfortless apartments, so dark that they could scarcely 
see in them, and so filthy that they could write their names 
in the soot that covered the roof. But their residence in 
this place was but brief. They soon effected their escape. 

The commander of the escort was one Saleh Mahomed. 
A soldier of fortune, who had visited many countries and 
served under many masters, he hqd been at one time a 
Boubahdar in Captain Hopkins's regiment of infimtiy, and 
h a d deserted with his men to Dost Mahomed on the eve 
of the contest at Bameean. A good-humoured, loquir 
cions, boasting he was never happier than when 
narrating his adventures to the English officers under ids 
Among them there was not one who better 
understood the A^|;han oharaoter, or who had m a d e moee 
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fnendB in the country, than Captain Johnson ; and now, 
in a short time, between him and Saleh Mahomed an 
intimacy was established, which the former began to turn 
to the best account * He rode with the commandant, 
listened to his stories ; and soon began to throw out hints 
that a lakh of rupees and a pension in Hindostan might 
be found for him, if, instead of canying off his prisouers 
to Bameean, he would conduct them in safety to the 
Dritish camp. To Pottiuger, who had hitherto been the 
chief negotiator on the part of the captives, Johnson 
would now have confided the delicate duty of inducing 
the deserter again to desert ; but the task was declined, 
on the plea that the attempt was more likely to succeed 
in the hands of the latter, who seemed to have inspired a 
feeling of friendship in the breast of the commandant 
Pottinger disliked the man; and the man seemed to 
dislike him. So Johnson began, with admirable tact and 
address, to work upon the cupidity of his friend. 


* **Ths oommandant of our guard appean very civil and inclined to 
cUige ne in every poeeible way— at any rate he is eo to me. I was 
qnite delighted to hear him talk in each enthnaiaatie teima of my 
(leoeaaed and lamented friend Hopkina (hia former eommanding officer). 
On aaking him why he deaerted with hia company to Doat Mahomed in 
September, 1840, hia reply waa, that he waa diaguated with the 
abnaive language need towards him by the European non-oommiaaioned 
offioeia ; and I do not doubt that this had a great effect in alienating 
him ftom our eervioe, although certainly not the immediate eauee of 
hia deaeition. Saleh Mahomed is a good-humoured, jolly fellow, and 
withont any prejudices againat us Kaffira. He ia a aoldier of fortune^ 
oarea little whom he aervea, haa been to Bokhara, Yorknnd, and waa 
at the taking of Eoknnd a few months ago. Bode with him the whole 
mardi, and waa much amneed at his traTeller’s talea. He is the 
greeteet hero in his own estimation I ever came aeroaa. There ia no end 
to hie ftate of valour, to which I am a ready listener, for two reasons : 
Jlnify, that I am amneed ; Hcomdly^ that he is flattered by my being 
so good a listener — by which I hope to tom him to good aoeonut.''— 

fOafifafe Joknaon’s Aarrotfoe ofhk OaptMiy, MSA 
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On the 29th of August, the suggestion was put forth, 
in a light and jesting manner ; and not until he had con- 
vinced himself that there would be no danger in a more 
direct proposition, did Johnson suffer Saleh Mahomed to 
feel that he was thoroughly in earnest. The Afghan was 
in no huny to commit himself. Dajrs passed. The paity 
reached Bameean ; and no allusion was made to the 
subject ; till one day — ^the 11th of September — Saleh 
Mahomed sent for Johnson, Pottinger, and Lawrence, and 
in a private room of the fort, which had been appropriated 
to Lady Sale, produced a letter which he had just received 
from Akbar Khan. The Sirdar had instructed him to 
convey the prisoners to Kooloom, and to make them all 
over to the Wullee of that place. It seemed then that 
th^ were about to end their days in hopeless captivity 
among the Oosbegs. But the despair which fell upon 
them was but short-lived. Saleh Mahomed soon dispersed 
their fears by saying that one Syud Moorteza Shah, a 
Cashmeree, who, during the Caubul insurrection, had 
helped Johnson to collect grain from the villages, had 
arrived from Caubul, and brought a message from Mohun 
Lai to the effect, that if he would release the prisonen^ 
Oenoral Pollock would ensure him a life-pension of 1000 
rupees a month, and make him a present of 20,000 rupeea. 
"I know nothing of General Pollock," then said Saleh 
Mahomed, ‘*but if you three gentlemen will swear by 
your Saviour to make good to me what Syud Moorteia 
Shah states that he is authorised to offer, 1 will deliver 
you over to your own people.'* The offer was at onoe 
aooqited. With little delay an agreement was vnitten 
out in Persian by Syud Moorteeza Shah, and signed ty 
Johnson, Pottii^r, Lawrence, and Madkenaie.* It was n 

* The words of ths bond may be thus teaiiilsted 

oMtlnmim. Pottiiiger, Jobnson, Maokonrie^ and Lnwreiiea, ia 
Cba iKaMDOO of God and Jeana Ohziat, do enter into the fbOonisf 

voik m. A A 
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perikniB game — ^for Saleh Mahomed had twice played the 
traitor before^ and might omume the aame ohaiaoter 
agam. But the prize was too great and too tempting 
for them to heaitate even to risk their lives; so they 
flung themselves without hesitation into the hazardous 
plot. 

Cheerfully did the prisoners now bind themselves to 
provide from their own resuroes, all according to their 
means, the money that was required to cany out the 
gnmd object of their liberation. The signatures of all 
the officers and ladies were obtained to the bond.* Saleh 

mADt with Saleh Mahomed Khan — ^Whenever Saleh Mahomed Khan 
■hall ftee vm from the power of Mahomed Akbar Khan, we agree to 
make him (Saldi Mahomed Khan) a proMnt of 20,000 mpeea, and to 
pay him monthly the anm of 1000 rupees ; likewise to ohtun for him 
the of a regiment in the government semoe ; and we attest 

that this agreement is not false ; and should we have spoken fhlsdly 
than wiU we abknowledge ooiselyes to be &lae men, even in the 
preeenoe of Kings. 

<*E. PoTTinaKB, C. Maounz^ 

** H. JoHHsoir, Q. Sv. P. Lawanrai.*’ 

—{Trandated from the counterpart of the AgreemmC pken hp 8akk 
Makomed to Captain Johnson."] 

* The agreement is thus worded — ** We^ whoee signatures are here- 
unto attadied, do bind ourselres to pay into the hands of M^or 
Pottinger and Gaptaina Lawrenoe and Johnson, on eonditlon of our 
release being effected by an aixangement with Saleh Mahomed Khan, 
andi a number of months* pay and allowanoea aa they ahall demand 
from us — such pay and allowances to be rated by the soale at whiflh we 
shall find ourselves entitled to draw from the date of onr xeleeae from 
captivity. We^ who are married, do fhrther agree to pay the aame 
amount fbr onr wives and fanuHes as for onraelvea. We, whoee 
hoabenda are abaent, do idedge ourMlvea in proportion to our hnshandif 
allowanoea.** The agreement is diawn up on half-Oraheet of Ibolaoap 
paper, in the hand-writing of Captain Johnson. The aamea of all the 
priaonerB (offioers and ladies) are attariied to it ; the first being that ef 
Brigadier Shelton. There ia a oodieil to it, ligned by Lady Maenai^tan 
ana Mrs. Sturt, in tbeae words **We, who are widows, do plodgi 
oaroasiius to psy soen sums aa may ha demanded from no by Ifii^ 
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9kiahomed proved to bo staunch and true. The con- 
spiracy was wholly successful ; and the conspirators soon 
grew bold in their success. The rebellion of Saleh Maho- 
med and his Kuropean allies was openly proclaimed to all 
the chiefs and people of Bnmeean find the surrounding 
country. A flag was hoisted on the fort which they occu- 
pied. They de|)osed the governor of the place, and ap- 
pointed a more friendly chief in his stead. They levied 
contributions upon a party of Lohanee merchants, who 
were passing that way ; and so supplied themselves with 
funds. And, to crown all, Major Pottinger began to issue 
proclamations, calling upon all the neighbouring chiefs to 
come in and make their salaam j he granted remissions of 
revenue ; and all the decent clothes in the possession of 
the party were collected to bestow as Khelats, 

But, in spite of the boldness of their outward bearing 
at this time, they were not without some apprehensions 
that their dominion might soon be broken down, and 
the lords of to-day reduced again to captives and slaves 
to-morrow. Some of the confederate chiefs might ere long 
appear at Bameean and overwhelm the rebellion of Soldi 
Mahomed. So the new rulers began to strengthen their 
position, and make preparations to stand a siege. Th^ 
had promised their guards — ^in all some 250 men — ^four 
months’ pay, as a gratuity, on reaching Caubul ; and there 
was every reason to rely on their fidelity.* Commanded 
by European oflhsers, it was believed that they would 
make a good show of resistance. ^So Pottinger and his 
oompanions began to dear out the loopholes of the forts 
— ^to dig wdla— ‘to lay in provisions — and otherwise to pra- 

Poltiiiser sad Oaptehu lawienoe and JohaMa in fortlieraiiM of t|o 
above eoheme ** — ** In onr prison at Bamoeen : Kth September, ladS." 
— [Ifd. Bioordf.] 

* The Bnropean eoldiere at Bameean were eo redneed bj eiekasn is 
to bo eoaNelj able to bold a mneket. And thoy bad kit all hart 

AA S 
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Vide against the probability of a biege They were busily 
employed m this maimer on the 15th of September, when 
u horseman was observed approaching from the Caubul side 
of the valley Eager foi intelligence fiom the capital, 
they left their work and gatheied round him He brought 
glad tidings Akb.ir Khan had been defeated by Gcncial 
Pollock at Tezecn, and had fled no one knew whither 
The aspect of affairs was now changed, mdeed The com 
mon voice of the piisoncrs — ^pnsoners no longer — dcclaicd 
in favour of an immediate return to Caubul It was 
decided that, on the followup mommg, they should set 
out for Pollock's camp 

At eight o’clock on the mommg of the 16th th^ started 
on their journey Sleeping that night, m the dear moon- 
light, on hard stony beds, they were awakened by the 
ainval of a friendly chief who brought a letter from Sir 
Richmond Shakespear, stating that ho was on his way to 
Bameean, with a party of 600 Kuzzilbash horse This 
was cheering mtelligence At daybreak they were again 
astir, pushing on with mcreased rapidity, m a whirl of 
excitement, unconscious of hunger or fatigue Their trials 
were now nearly at an end They hod heart enough to do 
and to suffer anything 

About three hours after noon on the 17th of Sep- 
tember, a cloud of dust was observed to rise from the 
summit of a mountain-pass m their front Ptusently a 
few strag^ng horsemen made their appearance, and, m 
a little time, the English officers could plainly see a 
body of cavaliy wmdmg down the pass Great now 
was the excitement m our httle party The horsemen 
who were now approaching might bo Shakespear and 
the Euzzilbashes, or they might be a body of the enemy 
It was well at least to prepare foi their icception. Saleh 
Mahomed's drums were beaten, all stragglers were 
uiUcd m , every man stood to his arms , a line was 
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formed ; * the muakets were loaded ; and Soleh Maho- 
med seemed all eagerness to gi've the enemy a wann 
reception. But there was no enemy to be defeated. An 
English officer soon appeared galloping a-head of the 
horsemen. Shakespear had arrived with his Kuzzil- 
bashes. He wus soon in the midst of the prisoners, 
offering them his cuugratnlations, receiving their thanks, 
and endeavouring t<i answer their thick-coming ques- 
lions. 

At day break on the following morning they puslied 
on again. Some better horses had been obtained from 
the Kuzzilbashcb ; and now they moved forward wit): 
increasing rapidity. On the 20th, as tw^o or three of the 
officers nding on a-head of the party were nearing Ur 
ghundeh, which was to be their halting-place, another 
doud of dust was observed rising over the hills; and soon 
the welcome tidings reached them that a large body 
of British cavaliy and infantry was approaching. This 
was the column which Pollock had sent out in support 
of the Euzzilbash Horse — ^the column that Sale com- 
manded. In a little time the happy veteran had em- 
braced his wife and daughter ; and the men of the IStli 
had offered their delighted congratulations to the loved 
ones of their old commander. A royal salute was fired. 
The prisoners were safe in Sale’s camp. Their anxieties 
were at an end. The good Providence that had so long 
watched over the prisoner and the captive now crowned 
its mercies delivering them into the hands of their 
friends. Dressed as they were in A%han costume, their 
faces bronzed by much exposure, and nigged with beards 
and moustaohioB of many months* growth, it was not esiy 
to recognise the liberate officers who now pushed for- 

* Ib order,** nys CSaptain Joluuoii, from wboM Namtivo tbeie 
deteilo arc takon, ** to ahow as impoaiiig a front aa poaaible, than m^a 
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ward to receive the congratulations of their friends. On 
that day they skirted the ground on which the Candahar 
foi*ce was posted, and out went officers, and soldiers, and 
camp-followers, eager and curious, to gozo at the released 
captives, and half inclined to fall upon their guards.* On 
the 21st of September they passed through the city, on 
cheir way to Pollock's camp. They fomid the shops closed ; 
the streets deserted; and they paused, os they went along, 
liefore some melancholy memorials of the great outbreak 
which, a year before, had overwhelmed us with misery and 
disgrace.t 

Great was the joy which the recovery of the prisoners 
diffused throughout the camps of Pollock and Nott ; and 
great was the joy which it diffused throughout the 
provinces of India Rightly judged Pollock that, if he 
returned to Hmdostau without the brave men and 
tender women who had endured for so many months* 
the pains and penis of captivity in a barbarous country, 
his countiymen would regard the victory as incomplete. 
Let him fight what buttles, destroy what forts, and 
carry off what trophies he might, he would, without 
the liberation of the prisoners, be only half-a-conqueror 
after all. Pollock knew that his countr^mien had not 

* Semg that Saleh's Mahomed's men wore our English bdts and 
pouches, the soldiers of Nott's division were disposed to fidl upon them. 
It was intimated to the oommandant that it would be expedient to 
remove them out of the way of danger. 

f **On passing the comer of the street where I formerly lived, I 
could not forego the desire of looking on the ruins of a house in which 
I bad passed a period of two years of happiness. Althou^ I had 
expeeted to see the whole place unroofed, I was not prepared for such a 
scene of desolation. Not one brick was left standing ouk another iit 
either my house or that of Sir Alexander Bumes (the adjoiidiig one). 
They were nothing but a heap of dirt, covering the mouldering remafaw 
of our unfortunate people. A spot was pointed out to me in Sir 
Alexander's garden as that in which hia body had been interred."— 
fGsptota Jehnton't NarraHvt of hi$ OapHmty, MS,} 
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** thrown the priBonen OYerboaid** He had rescued them 
now from the hands of the enemy ; that object of the war 
was obtained. There was little dee, indeed, now to be 
done, except to fix upon Gaubul some lasting mark of the 
just retribution of an outraged nation. It hod been the 
declared wish of the Supreme Gbvemment that the army 
should leave behind it some decisive proof of its power, 
without impcaching its humanity ; and now Pollock pre- 
pared to cany, os best he could interpret them, those 
wishes into effect. 

The interpretation, however, was not easy. Very 
different opinions obtained among the leading officers in 
the British camp respecting the amount of punishment 
which it now become the British General to inflict upon the 
Afghan capital. It was a moot question, involving many 
considerations, and not to be hastily solved ; but there 
could have been no question whether, at that time, justice 
and expediency did not alike require that the inhabitantg 
of Caubul and the neighbourhood should be protected 
against unauthorised acts of depredation and violence. 
Against the plunderings of soldiers and camp-followers 
Pollock had steadfastly set his face ; but in the neighbour- 
hood of Xott’s camp much was done to destroy the confi- 
dence which Pollock was anxious to re-establish, and to 
alaim and irritate the chiefiB whom he desired to conciliate.* 

* ** September 19 — Our Bepoyi and eunp-followen, taking thrfr 
cue, I fancy, froa tlieir olfioen^ ara reej unruly, and oommit ixtaiulfc 
depredationi on the landa and rillagea near our oamp ; and aa the 
property thus plundered diiefly belogga to the Kn^badi ehitafa^ 
General PoUoek, who rdiea mainly on theae people for the consolidaticn 
of the new goremment, is auljeet to great embarTawmeat. 1 have a 
sort of miagiring that Cauhul will, after all, be destroyed. In ihe 
present state of feeling^ any aooidental quarrel would lead to a genapnl 

rush upon the town, and the Sepoys onoe tbere^ masaaors and oon- 
fiagratiott would aaauredlj follow. General Po]lod^ by prodamathm 
of enoouragement, baa been endaaTonring to peiraada the Gaubnllaas ta 
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After a few days the new minister and Khan Shennin 
Khan^ the dxief of the KuszilbaBhes, determined to repre- 
sent to Pollocdc, in a joint letter, the gricvauces of which 
they thought th^ were entitled to complain.* 

The minister had been anxious to pay his respects to 
the gallant commander of the Candahar division, and had 
waited upon him with a letter from Macgregor ; but Nott 
had peremptorily refused to give him an audience. He 
believed it to be the desire of Lord Ellenborough that no 
Afghan Govornmoiit should be recognised by the British 
authorities, and he was unwilling to favour any such 
recognition by receiving visits of ceremony from the 
fimctionaries appointed by the government which had been 
established at Gaubul. As Pollock had not been equally 

idtnm to their hoiuee and re-open their ehope ; but, after all that has 
happened, it is difficult to persuade the townspeople that we do not aim 
at retribution, and the prooeedings about our oamp at Char Beh are 
anything but calculated to allay their suspicions ; the oity continues, 
therefore, more than half oloeed, and suppliee axe proourable with 
diffioulty.'* 

20. — Our men have been plundering to-day ae usual 
about the camp, and in some aouffle which took place at Deh Afihur, 
four of the KussilbadieB, with Kbaasim Khan, a ohiel^ were dain by 
the Sepoys.’* 

** Stptfmher 21. — The fort of Mahomed Meeria, one of our worst 
enemiea, was ^van up to plunder, and we did not even respect the 
property at Aliabad, which belongs to Gholam Mahomed Khan, the 
lately appointed minister. . . . The townspeople had returned in 
smell numbers to the town, and had re-opened their ohope ; but owing 
to the aflGur at Deh Afshnr, 1 believe, a panio seised the people, and every 
one fled, believing that orders had been issued for a general maasaore.” 

** StpUmber 22. »The depredations of the Sepoye and followeis from 
this oamp oontinue, notwithstand i ng all the efforts that are made to 
repren them. The Kuuilbaehes cannot help believing that we 
eneonrage these excesses, and in consequence they are not half ea t is ft ed 
of General Pollock's sincerity." — [ifq/or RonBlkwnCa M8, JowmaL'\ 

* The General forwarded a translation of the letter to Nott^ who 
sent it back with hie oommente. The ohaxges and the deniala appear 
in ilie Appendix as they were forwarded to Pollock's oamp. 
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iiicu upou Ulis point, the refusal of his brothor-geueml to 
extend his courtesies to the minister could only have 
embairassed our supreme authorities at Caubul, and 
attached suspicion to the sincerity of our proceedings. 
But Nott, at this time, was in no mood of mind to extend 
Ids courtesies either to Afghan or to British authorities. 
It was his belief tliat even then the British army ought 
to have been on its way to Jellalabad. Ho had with him a 
sufficiency of supplies to cany him to the latter place ; 
}ind was irritated at the thought that Pollock: had come 
up to Gaubul without provisions to carry him back.* If 
he had been in supreme authority at Caubul, ho would 
have destroyed the Balia Hissar and the city, and would 
have marched on with the least posible delay to Jellalabad. 
He placed his sentiments on record regarding the impolicy 
of the halt at Gaubul — declared that he would be com- 
peUed to make military requisitions to rescue his troops 
from starvation ; and denounced Futteh Jung and the new 
ministers as the enemies of the BritisL Nothing, indeed, 
could dissuade Nott that evexy Afghan in the country was 
not our bitter foe. 

Pollock, however, was inclined to discriminate — to 
protect our fhends and to punish our enemies. Whilst 
supplies were coming in but slowly to his camp, it 
seemed good to him that another blow should be stru^ at 
the hostile chiefs. It was reported to him that Ameen- 
oollah Khan was in the field at IstalifiP, in the Koh- 
istan, endeavouring to bring together the scattered 
fragments of the broken Baruk^e fonoe. It was believed 

* He liked Ifajne^ on the 17th, when thnt offieer appeired in hie 
oamp^ M men t ioned it peffe S47, how minj diTe* nippliei Benend 
PolloA hid with him f and when llijne replied that he beliered the 
Benend hid ihont i week's mppliei for hii troopi, Whit bndiiem, 
then," liked Nott, **hii Benend Pullook np it OMbiil with only i 

week's mppliei t” Miyne^ of ooume, made no loswor. 
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to be the design of the chief to attack the British on their 
retirement from Caubul: and it was expedient, there- 
fore, at once to break up his force, and to leave some 
mark of our just resentment on a part of the coimtiy which 
had poured forth so many of the insurgents who had 
risen against us in the preceding winter. A force taken 
from the two divisions of the British army was there- 
fore despatched, under General M^Caskill, to IstaliiF. to 
scatter the enemy there collected, and to destroy the 
place. It was thought, moreover, that Ameen-ooUah 
Khan, dreading the advance of the rotributory army, 
would endeavour to conciliate the British General, by 
delivering up to him the person of Mahomed Akbar Khan, 
if he could adroitly accomplish his seizure The Sirdar 
had sent his family and his property into Turkistan ; and 
was himself waiting the progress of events in the Ghore- 
buud Pass, ready, it was said, to follow his establishment 
across the hills, if the British troops pushed forward to 
overtake him. 

The hostile chiefs were all now at the last gasp — all 
eager to conciliate the power that a lew months before 
they had derided oud defied. Already had Ameen- 
oollah Khan begun to make overtures to the British 
authorities — ^to declare that he had always at heart been 
their friend ; but that he had been oompelled to secure 
his own safety by siding with the Borukzyes. And now 
Akbar Khan with the same object, scut into Pollock’s 
camp a peace-ofibrmg, in the shape of the last remaining 
prisoner in his hands. Captain Bygrave was now restored 
to his friends. It might have been a feeling of generosity 
— ^for generous impulses sometimes welled up in the 
breast of the Sirdar ; it might have been a mere stroke 
of policy, having reference solely to his own interests ; 
or it might, and it probably was, a mixture of the two 
influences tliat prevailed upon him ; but he would not 
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iiiiy longer make war upon a single man, and upon one^ 
too, whom he personally respected and esteemed with the 
rospect and esteem due to a man of such tine qualities 
M Bygrave. So he sent the last remaining prisoner safely 
into Pollock's camp ; and with him he sent a letter of 
oouciliation, and an agent commissioned to treat for him. 
Ho was eager to enter into negotiations with the 
British. It was little likely that ho weak a Prince as 
Futteh Jung would be able to maintain his regal autho- 
rity in Afghanistan a day after the departure of the 
Bi'itish j and it appeared to him not whoUy improbable 
that, wishing to leave behind them a friendly power in 
Afghanistan, the British authorities might be induced 
to outer into a convention with him before their final 
departure from the country. 

Even now was Futteh Jung himself beginning to ac- 
knowledge his utter inability to maintain himself in the 
Balia Hissar after the striking of Pollock's camp. Pol- 
lock had refused to supply him with tniops, money, or 
arms; and the Prince himself hod closed the door of 
reconciliation with his old Barukzye enemies by destroy- 
ing their houses and property. Among the houses thus 
destroyed, it is deplorable to state, was the house of Ma- 
homed Zemaun Khan — ^the very house in which the good 
old man, with real parental kindness, had so long and so 
faithfully protected the British hostages. The houses of 
Oosman Khan, Jubbar Khan, and others fell also. It was 
the policy of the Prince thus to compromise his sup- 
porters, and to prevent an alliance J)etween them and the 
Baruk^e party ; but having done this, he felt that it wos 
only by destroying the hostile ohiefe that ho could, in any 
way, maintain his position. He watched, therefore, with 
anxiety the issue of the expedition into the Kohistan, 
and deferred his nltimate decision imtil the return of 
M^OaddlTs force. 
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Aided by and relying on the wise connselB of Havc1o(.k, 
M<]!a8kil1 made a i-apid march upon Istaliff, and took 
the enemy by surprise. The town is built, tenucc above 
terrace, upon two ridges of the spur of the Hindoo-KoOsh, 
which forms the western boundary of the beautiful valloy 
of iCohistan. It was held in high repute us a maiden 
fortress by the Afghans, who had now collected, in its for- 
tified streets and squares, their treasure and their women. 
Looking to it as to a place of refuge, secure from the 
assaults of the invading Feringhees, they had scaretdy 
made any military dispositiona M^Coskiirs first intention 
had been to atta^ the left face of the city ; but the intel- 
ligence brought in by a reconnoitering party, on the evening 
of his arrival, caused him to change his plan of opera- 
rations, and to conduct the assault on the right. Soon 
after daybreak, therefore, on the following morning (the 
29th of September), the camp was in motion towards 
the right of the city. The enemy soon marked the 
movement ; and, believing that our columns were in 
retreat, poured in a sharj) fire upon them. Growing 
more and more audacious in this belief, the foremost 
Afghans pressed closely upon our covering party, which, 
composed of Broadfoot’s sappers under their intrepid chief, 
soon found themselves in fierce collision with a large body 
of the enemy posted in a walled garden. There was a 
sturdy hand-to-hand conflict. The little band of sappers 
push^ on, and the Athens retreated before them up the 
sLopes in the direction of the city, where they would have 
been overwhelmed. But the time had now come for ope- 
rations on a larger scale. Havelock and Mayne, who hod 
observed the dangerous position of the sappers, galloped 
to the General, and urged the necessity of supporting 
Broadfoot M^CaskOl, who had made his arrangements 
for the assault, now ordered the columns to advance upon 
the city. Her Majesty’s 9th Foot and the 26th Native 
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Infantry, who had done such gCMMl service before, 
delighted to receive the word to advance to the support of 
the sappers, tore across the intervening space, in generous 
emulation, and rushed checiily to the encounter ; whilst 
on the other side of the enemy's position, the light com- 
panies of Her Majesty’s 4l8t, and the 42nd and 43rd 
Sepoy regiments of Bengal, stormed, with steady gal- 
lantry, the village and vineyard to the left. The Afghan 
marksmen gave way before our attacking columns ; and 
as our men pursued thorn up the slopes, a great panic 
seized the people. They thought no longer of defence 
Their first care was to save their property and theii 
women. Ameeu-oollah Khan himself fled at the first 
onset As our troops entered the town, the face of the 
mountain beyond was covered with laden baggage-cattle, 
whilst long linos of white- veiled women, striving to reach 
a place of safety, streamed along the hill-side. The for- 
bearance of our people was equal to their gallantly. 
M'Caskill, respecting the honour of the women, would not 
Rufler a pursuit ; but many fell into the hands of our 
holdiers in the town, and were safely delivered over to the 
keeping of the Kuzzilbashea* Two guns and much booty 
were taken ; the town was partially fired ; and then 
MH^addll went on towards the hills, meeting no opposition 

* A couidenble body of EnoilbuheB, under the oommud of Shab- 
ndah Shahpoor and Khan Sheieen Eban, the whole in <diaiige of 
Gaptain Colin Madkeniie, had aooompanied AfCaakill'a foroe^ and 
oo-operated with much effect, especially in rescuing a number of 
sepoys and camp-followera of Elphinitone^s force from slavery. General 
Polloek had appointed Captain Maokenaie te this importaat duty in 
oonsequenoe of Lord EUenborough’a request that he would sidect that 
offieer or John Conolly, if within his reaoh, for any political mission 
that mi^t be called for, even to the important duty of accompanying 
General Nott*a force, if it were expedient for that officer to return hj 
a diibrent route from Pollock's. On reaching Hindostan, however, 
Mackeniie met with the same neglect and injustioe as the other 
** children of another Government.** 
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on the way, destroyed Charekiir, whore the Goorkha regi 
ment had been annihilated, and some other fortified 
places idiich had been among the strongholds of the 
enemy ; and then returned triumphantly to CaubuL 
On the 7th of October, MKlaskill's force rejoined the 
British camp. It was now necessaiy that immediate 
measures should be adopted for the withdrawal of the 
British troops from the capital of Afghanistan. Already 
had Pollock exceeded, but with a wise discretion, the 
time which the Supreme Government would have ac- 
corded to him. But there was yet work to be done. No 
lasting mark of our retributory visit to Caubul had yet 
been left upon the accursed city. Pollock had been un- 
able to shape his measures before, for the natm'e of the 
retribution to be inflicted was dependent upon the con- 
stitution of the new Afglum Govommont; and it was 
long uncertain what government the British General 
would leave behind him. Futteh Jimg had been for 
some time trembling at the thought of the prospect be- 
fore him. If M'Caskill hod brought back Akbor Khan 
a prisoner, or had sent his head to the British camp, the 
new King might have summoned resolution to maintaiu 
his seat on the throne. But he could never forget the 
treatment he had received from the Sirdar, or nerve 
himself again to meet the unscrupulous Baruksye.* So 
now he peremptorily declined to wear the crown which 
we would {bin have kept a little longer on his head ; 
and implored the British General to afford him the pro- 
tection of his camp, and convey him to the provinces of 
India. 

Willing to spare the city and the Balia Hissar for the 
saige of a friendly government. Pollock had deqMttohed 
Shakeqsear to the Kuzzilhash camp, which was then in 
the Kchiatan, to take counsel with Khan Shereea Khan, 


See Fepen in the Appendix. 
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and the other chiefs of the Penuan party. It seems thai 
they had been sceptical of the intentions of the Britidi 
General to evacuate the country ; but Shakespear now 
announced that the departure of the army was at hand, 
and that it was necessary finally to determine upon the 
nature of the new government. In this coxyuncture, the 
Kuszilbashes, trembling for the safety of the city, and 
feeling that there was little hope of their being recon- 
ciled to the Barukzye party, laid their hands upon 
another puppet. There was a younger scion of the 
Suddozye House then at Caubul — the Prince Shahpoor. 
His mother was a high-born Populzye lady, and it was 
believed that his recognition would tend to conciliate the 
Douranoes. Postponing, however, the final enunoiatioD 
of their views until their return to Caubul, they now 
proposed that the young Prince should be set up in the 
place of his brother. At Caubul, a general meeting of 
the ohieis was held. The voice of the assembly declared 
in favour of the elevation of Shahpoor. The F^ce him- 
self^ a high-spirited boy, willingly accepted the crown 
that was offered to him, and a declaration to that effect^ 
from the Wuzeer and the Kuzzilbash chief, was then sent 
in to Pollock’s camp. 

Determined to make a last effort to obtain substantial 
assistance from the British authorities, the chiefs now 
^vaited upon Pollock, and entreated him to leave some 
British troops behind him for the support of the new 
monarch. Pollock resolutely refused the request They 
then asked him for money. This he also refhsed. Then 
came before them the painfiil subject of the "mark” that 
was to be left on CaubuL The chiefs pleaded for the 
city and for the Balia Hissar. Urgently they now set 
forth the necessity of a Suddozye Prince maintaining the 
appeazanoe of royal^ in the palace of his fkthers — 
orgently th^ now set forth that the Arabs and Hindoa 
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taneea, who in the hour of eztremest peril had been bo 
fiuthfol to Futteh Jung, were all located in the Balia 
HiBsar ; and that the blow would fall with the greatest 
aererity on those who were least deserving of punishment.* 
So Pollock consented to s{)are the Balia Hissor. 

But it was still necessary that some mark of the retri- 
butoiy visit of the British ^ould be left upon the offend- 
ing city. Pollock, therefore, determined to destroy the 
great Bazaar. There the mutilated remains of the mur- 
dered Envoy had been exhibited to the insolent gaze of 
the Afghans ; and there it was deemed fit that the retri- 
butoiy blow should fall. So, on the 9th of October, 
Abbott, the chief engineer, received instructions from the 
General to destroy the Bazaar; but so anxious was 
PoUook not to extend the work of destruction, that he 
strictly enjoined the engineer to abstain from applying 
fire to the building, and even from the employment of 
gunpowder, that other parts of the city might not be 
damaged by his operations. At the same time, a strong 
detachment of British troops, under Colonel Richmond — 
one of the best and ablest ojQBcers of the force— was sent 
with the engineers, to protect the town from injury and 
the inhabitants from plimder and outrage. 

But it was no easy task to destroy that great Bazaar 
simply by the work of men's hands. Abbott did his best 
to obey the instructions he had received from the General; 
but he was baffled by the massiveness of the buildings on 
which he had been sent to operate. It was necessaiy to 
employ a more powerfril agent. On his own req>onBibility, 
therefore, he betook himself to the use of gunpowder. 
But the explosions damaged no other buildings than those 
which had authoritatively been marked for destructioli. 
The operations against the great Basaar lasted throu^oat 
the 9th and 10th of October. Every effort was made to 


Maior i?aic2tn«on*« MS. J<mmaL 
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Haye the city from farther destrootion; but all Richmond’s 
protective measures were insufficient to control the im- 
petuosity of the soldiers and camp-followers who poured 
themselves into the town. 

That many excesses were then committed is not to be 
denied. The principal gates of the city were guarded ; 
but there were many other points of ingress, fmd our 
people streamed into the streets of Caubul, applieU the 
firebrand to the houses, and pillaged the shops. Guilty 
and innocent alike fell under the heavy hand of the law- 
less retribution which was now to descend upon the 
inhabitants of Caubul. Many unoffending Hindoos, who, 
lulled mto a sense of delusive security by the outward 
re-establishment of a government, had returned to the 
city and re-opened their shops, were now disastroudy 
ruined. In the mad excitement of the hour, friend and 
foe were stricken down by the same unsparing hand. 

* **Oii the 9th our engineen set to work to blow up and destroy the 
Ohar Okutta. The cry went forth that Caubul was gireu up to 
plunder. Both oampo rushed into the oity, and the oonsequeooe baa 
been the almoat total destruotion of all parts of the town, exoept the 
Gholam-Ehana quarter and the Balia Hiaaar. .... Numbenof 
people (about 4000 or 6000) had returned to Caubul, relying on our 
promisee of proteotion — rendered confident by the comparative immu- 
nity they had eajoyed daring the early part of our sojourn here, and by 
the appeaianoe, ostentatiously put forth, of an Afghan GoTernment. 
They had many of them re-opened their shops. These people have been 
now rednoed to utter min. Their goods have been plundered, and 
tbeir houses burnt over their heads. The Hindoos in parfimlar, 
whose numbers amount to some 600 fiunili|Bi^ have lost everything 
they possess, and they will have to beg their way to India in rear of oar 
eolumne. The Chundarwal bae had a narrow eeeape. Saftguards have 
leen phmed at the different gatee ; but 1 doubt not if onr pertiee of 
plnnderere would not have fisroed an entranoe had not the Gholam 
Khana etood to their erme, and ahowed and ax pr eas e d a detansbation 
te defend their psoperty to the fefit.’*~[irqfer JMmsim’s MS. 
/onruol.] 

VOb, IIL 
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Evea the Cktmdarwd — ^whene dwelt the friendly Kuszil* 
basheB— narrowly escaped destruction. Such excesses as 
were committed during the three last days of our occupa- 
tion of Caubul must ever be deplored, as all human 
weakness and wickedness are to be deplored. But when 
we consider the amount of temptation and provocation — 
when we remember that the comrades of our soldiers 
and the brethren of our camp-followers had been 
Ibully butchered by thousands in the passes of A%han- 
istan ; that everywhere tokens of our humiliation, 
and of the treachery and cruelty of the enemy, rose 
np before our people, stinging them past all endurance, 
and exasperating them beyond all control, we wonder 
lesS) that when the guilty city lay at theur feet, they 
should not wholly have reined m their passions, than 
that, in such an hour, they should have given them so 
little head. 

It was now time that the British army should depart. 
Nothing remained to be done. Any longer continuance 
at Caubul would only have oggrtivated the sufferings of 
the people and increased our own difficulties. So, on 
the 11th of October, orders were issued for the com- 
mencement of the march on the following day. The un- 
happy Prince, Futteh Jung, had claimed and sought 
permission to accompany Pollock’s camp to India, and 
to seek an asylum in the Company’s dominions. The 
old blind King, Zemaun Shah, after all the vidasitudes 
of his eventful life, was now about again to become an 
exUe, and to end his days in the same hospitable country. 
For the fiunily of Shah Soojah protection also had been 
sou^t, and not refused ; and now all these fragments of 
the great wreck of royalty — ^these miserable records ef a 
most disastrous enterprise — ^were committed to the charge 
of one who had largely participated in its sufferings, but 
bad hi^pily escaped the ruin which had overwhdmed 
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hiB oomradea and hia 6hie£* On the evening of the 11th 
of October they came out of the tovm, and found aafety in 
PollodL’s hospitable oamp.+ The ^tiah ooloura, which 
had floated over the BaUa Hiaaar, wore now lowered ; the 
regiment which had been posted there waa withdrawn; 
and eveiy preparation waa made for the departure of the 
British army. 

On the following morning the two diviaiona commenced 
their march. Fearful that the Candahar diviaion, if left 
in occupation of its old ground, whilst the head-quarters 
of the army were proceeding in advance, would commit 
many unauthorised excesses, Pollock had determined that 
the whole force should move on the same day. There 
was some inconvenience in this, for Nott's division came 
up before Pollock’s had crossed the Loghur river ; but 
to the cause of humanity it was, doubtless, great 
gain. The unfortunate Hindoos, who had been rendered 
destitute by the destruction of Ghuznee and the gpolia- 
tion of Caubul, had crowded into the British oamps^ 
hoping to obtain, in their utter misery, safe conduct 
to the provinces of India.t Pollock took with him what 

* CbptelnG.St. P. Lawrenoe, Sir W.Miicoaghteii's Military Seonlaiy, 
who had been present at his murder, and had subsequently shared the 
perile of the captivity. 

t ** Futteh Jung had urged Me people to set fire to the pelaee aa he 
cuse ont, obeerving that Shahpoor’s ml« would be a brief one, and that 
hia own Mingi revolted at the idea tif the Suddoiye eeraglio foiling to 
the lot of either Mahomed Akhar or the Ghifoyee. Soum attempte 
wwe in oonaequenoe made at ineendiarum, bnt the fiamee did not 
epmd.'*— [Jfqpbr BamUkmn't MS, /oumA] 

t Theyoeem to have been admitted by PoUodk, but to have hem 
expeUed by Nott. General Pollodk’e camp,’* wrote BaudiiiMm In Ua 
lennal, **ia erowded with haagera-oD, imperlbotiy profided with 
eanlacs or nqiplioa^ and ha aaeoaMiily experiencea mooh {aeoavaakBee 
la oaneeqiMBoa. General Nolt has positively rsfaaed to permit hia ftsee 
to ha eneomhend in the aame way, and yafoerday efaaing a gmeml 
deaiaana of oar camp todc place, prapaiatory to the mamh. Abenl 

as % 
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trophies he could, but he had not carriage for all the 
guns^* and even on the first day’s march he was compelled 
to begin their destruction ; whilst Nott, rejoicing in 
a lettOT from the GoTemor-deneral, who was in ecstasies 
about the gates of Somnauth, and in the notification 
of his appointment to the Besidenpy of Lucknow, went 
eff with those venerable relics, and turned his free 
towards the countiy, from which they had been tradi- 
tionally ravished. 

And on that day, as Pollock was leaving Gaubul, and 
Nott was striking his camp, the guns of the Balia Hissar 
roared forth a royal salute in honour of the accession of 
Prince Shahpoor — ^the Fatiha was read in his name, and 
the chiefs tendered their allegiance. It was, perhaps, a 
mere modkeiy ; but it had saved the Balia Hissar.t So 
the new King was paraded about the streets of Gaubul — 

BOO men wen expelled from the Bazaai of the 10th fiegiment alone, 
where thej had taken refnge. Moat of theae people were the deatitute 
Hindooa of Oanbul and Ghnsnee. They bad hoped to haye found meana 
of retaming to Hindoatan with our column ; but have been now obliged 
to go back to Oaubnl and Inde their iate among the Afghans.” — [iffrior 
RowUntotift MS. /oumoZ.] 

* Pollook took forty-four guna and a large quantity of ordnance 
•toree ; but not the leaat of hia trophiea were a lar^ number of 
miaerable mutilated natiyea of India, crippled by wonnda or by 
the fruat, who had eaoaped with their Uvea from the great wreok 
of Elidiinatone*o army. Pollook now pnmded them with oarriage, 
appointed two olfioera to the charge of them, and oonyeyed them to 

f liSior Bawlinaon aaya : '*It ia wbiapered that the reoognition of 
Shahpoor on the part of the Gholam-Khana haa been a mere mae to 
aave the Balia Hiaaar, and that the ohiefr hope to make uae cf thia 
anoeoeafal manoenyre to propitiate Mahomed Akbar. The Euaaflbadi, 
howeenr, if they do meditate anything of thia aort, will aaanredly ovar- 
reaoh thoaaelyea, for if any bond Jtde Afghan Goirammant anooeoda in 
catabliahing itaelf at Oanbul, the Ghblam-Khana, after whit haa 
happened, will oertainly be extirpated, met and bnnali."— {ifa^ 
HavUnmm'i MS. JbnmaZ.} 
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only to bo dethroned again before the British anny had 
reaped the proymces of India; and that oimy turned 
its back upon Afghanistan, not as of old, in the agony of 
humiliation and defeat, but in the flush of viotoiy and 
triumpL 
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CHAPTER IV. 

[October — ^December 1842.] 

Bieflt of the Tiotories— Lord BUenboroagh at Bimlah — The Maaifeeio 
of 1842 — ^The Proolamation of the Gatea — The Reatoratlou of Doat 
Mahomed — The Gathering at Ferocepore — Reception of the Troops 
—The OoartS'Martial. 

Neybb was intelligonce received in India with stronger 
and more universal feelings of delight than the intelligence 
of the victories of Pollock and Nott ; and the happy 
reooveiy of the prisoners. There was one general shout 
of triumphant congratulation, caught up from station to 
station along the whole line of countiy from Sirhind to 
Tinnevelly. Suspense and anxiety now died away in the 
European breast ; and, in the wor^ of one of the ablest 
Indiem statesmen, ** it was a comfort again to be able to 
look a native in the face.” * 

To Lord Ellenborough the brilliant achievements of the 
two Generals were a source of imbounded gratification. 
Everything that he could have desired had been acoosa- 

* The late Colonel Sutherland. *<It is, indeed,” he wrote, **a 
oomfini to be able to look a native in the fiwe again with yp8denoe ; 
ton althon^ there was in reality no ohange that one oonld see in their 
bearing towards ns in this region, yet one oould not help feeling that 
we bad Alien from our high position ; and they wonld have fdt this 
toob and In the end, perhaps, shoini that tl^y did, had not the noble 
leaicdation been taken of moving forward to retrieve our tamiBhad 
sepalation. Now all is right. How easily aohieved 1 And we stand 

on iuer ground now in all quarters than we ever did at any fonaif 
period of our Indian hiatoiy. Cbriwpoarienoe.] 



plished. Pollook and Nott, under his ordere, had 

retired’* bo adroitly from Afghanistan, that eveiybody 
believed they had advanced upon the capital of the 
oountiy. The movement had pr^uced, or was producing, 
a grand moral effect all over Hindostan. Again was there 
likely to be a season of universal repose. The excitement 
which had stirred the hearts of the native community was 
now passing away. All those vague hopes and longings 
which had sprung up, at the contemplation of our dis- 
asters, in Native States of doubtful friendliness and fidelity, 
were now stified by the knowledge of our success. The 
Governor-General had threatened to save India in spite of 
every man in it who ought to give him support ; * but it 
now seemed as though, in reality, Pollock and Nott had 
achieved the work of salvation in spite of the Governor- 
General himself. 

But Lord Ellenborough was not less delighted than if 
the work had been emphatically his own. He was at 
Simlah when the glad tidings of the re-occupation of 
Caubul reached him. He was at Simlah, and in the very 
house which had been the cradle of the great manifesto of 
1838, out of which had come all our disaBters. He was 
at Simlah; and the let of October was temptingly at 
hand. On the Ist of October, four years before, that 
manifesto had been issued. From Simlah, therefore, now, 
on the first of October, another manifesto was to be made 
to issue. The utter failure of Lord Auckland’s policy in 
Afghanistan was to be prodaimed from the very room in 
which had taken diape and oonsistenoy.t From this 

* 8m letter, ante, page 284, note. 

t **(ktober 1. — ^The Ooremor-GeneRil bronglit me Rome papen te 
eonsnlt me upon. Among othen, a proobmiMtion umoanoing iheit we 
retire from AljglmniitMi, leaving to the Afghane the dioiee of theb 
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▼ery room was to go forth to all the chiefs and people uf 
In^a a proclamation, laying bare to the veiy core the 
gigantic errors which had been baptised in the bl(»od of 
thousands, and shrouded in contumely and disgrace. 

And thus ran the proclamation : 

Secret Department, SimlaA, the let of Ortober, 184’2. 

The Qovemment of India directed ita army to pass the lodua 
in Older to expel from Afghaniatan a chief believed to be hoatile 
to Britiab intereata, and to replace upon hia throne a aovereign 
represented to be friendly to those intereata, and popular with hia 
former aubjeeta. 

The chief believed to be hoatile became a priaoner, and the aove* 
reign repreaented to be popular waa replaced upon hia throne ; but, 
after eventa, which brought into queation hia fidelity to the govern- 
ment by which he waa reatored, he lost by the luinda of an aaaaaain 
the throne he had only held amidat inaurrectiona, and hia death 
waa preceded and followed by still existing anarchy. 

Dieters unparalleled in their extent, unleaa by the errors in 
which they originated, and by the treachery by which they were 
completed, have, in one short campaign, been avenged upon every 
acene of past misfortune ; and repeated victoriea in the field, and 
the capture of the dtiea and citadels of Ohuznee and Caubul, have 
again attached the opinion of invincibility to the British arms. 

The Brltiah arms in poaaeesion of Afghanistan will now be with- 
drawn to the Sutlej. 

The Gkivernoi^Oeneral will leave it to the Afghans themselves 
to create a government amidst the anarchy which b the oonsequenoe 
of their crimes. 

To force a sovereign upon a reluctant people, would be as incon- 
sistent with the pohey os it u with the principles of the Britudi 
Government, tending to place the orma and resources of that 
people at the disposal of the first invader, and to impose the burden 


and on the same day, in the tame room, Lord BUenborough signed his 
notification of alter^ intentions, in a clear, diort, decided paper, which 
1 much appiove. He conld not avdd avowing some of hia predaoeaaot^s 
military erron ; bnt he has not touched at any length on the politioai, 
farther than that we lost onr name and an army by negM on the part 
of onr agents.*’— [Sir Jatper NMlf MS. Joarmat.] 
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of supporting it soveroign, without tho prospect of benefit from liis 
sllisnoe. 

The QoTemor>GenerBl will willingly recognise any government 
approved by the Afghans themselves, which shall appear desirous 
and capable of maintaining friendly relations with neighbouring 
statea 

Content with the limits nature appears to have uhitiKued tu ita 
empire ^whe Government of India will devote all its eilbrts to tlie 
establishment and maintenance of general peace, to tliu protection 
of the sovereigns and chiefs its allieB, and tu the prosperity and 
happiness of its own faithful subjects. 

The rivers of the Pupjaub and Indus, and the mountainous passes 
and the barbarous tribes of Afghanistan, will be plaoed between 
the British army and an enemy approaching from the West, if 
indeed such an enemy there can be, and no longer between tho 
army and its supplies. 

The enormous expenditure required for the support of ii latgu 
force, in a fidse military position, at a distance from its own frontier 
and its resources, will no longer arrest every measure for the 
improvement of the country and of the people. 

The oombined army of England and of India, superior in equip* 
ment, in discipline, in valour, and in the officers by whom it is 
commanded, to any force which can be opposed to it in Asia, will 
stand in unassailable strength upon its own soil, and for ever, under 
the blessing of Providence, preserve the glorious empire it has won, 
in security and in honour. 

The GovemorOeneral cannot fear the misoonstruotion of his 
motives in thus frankly announcing to surrounding states the 
pacific and conservative policy of his government. 

Afghanistan and China have seen at onoe the forces at his dis- 
posal, and the efibot with which they can be applied. 

Sincerely attached to peace for the sake of the benefits it confers 
upon the people, the Governor-General is resolved that peace shall 
be obseri'ed, and will put forth the whole power of the British 
Oovemmeat to ooerce the state by which it/hall be infringed. 

py order of the Bight Honourable the Oovemor-Oeneral of India. 

T. H. Maddoos, 

Secretary to the Government of India, with 
the Govemor-GeneraL 

t would have been well if Lord EUenborough bad 
veaiated tbe puerile temptation to date this prodaniation 
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on the Ist of October. That it was written then is not 
to be doubted. But, though written, it was not issued.* 
The GoTemor-General was not prepared to issue it. 
There was no immediate ueoessity, indeed, for the pre- 
paration of such a notification as this. It might have 
been delayed for a few weeks without injury to the state 
whilst, on the other hand, it could not have been delayed 
for a few days without great advantage to Lord EUen- 
borough. On the 1st of October, the Governor-General 
knew that the British ensign was floating over the Balia 
Hissar of Caubul ; but he did not know that the British 
prisoners had been released from captivity. Had he 

* Lord EUenborough's explauations on this subject are to be Ibnnd 
In the following letter to General Pollock, which calls for no comment : 

<<SimUh, Oct. 12, 1842. 

**OBirinAii,'~l enclose for youi information a copy of a proedamation, 
rigned by me here on the let of this month, but withheld from imme- 
diate pubUcation, with the view to the having previously made and 
droolated to the Native Oourts, and amongst the natives generally, a 
oorreot translation which might be the official document in the native 
language, and prevent any misrepresentation, or roisapprehension of the 
intentions of the government. I fuither wished not to make known 
here the intention of withdrawing the army, until 1 knew that yon had 
actually the prisoners in your hrads, and had made arrangemente toi 
leaving Oaubul. Your letter received here on the (ith removed every 
ground for withholding the publication of the proclamation, had the 
tranalation been prepared ; but in consequence of the absenoe of Mr. 
Clerk on dnty in the plains, no such translation had been made as 1 
could fully rely upon. 

«In Ihe mean time, by a combination of aoeidents, and eome 
irregularity in the transaction of businesB in the Secretary's office^ the 
printed copies of the proelamation were, without my knowledge, or 
tliet of the Seoretary himself, transmitted to the presidenelei and the 
pdiiioal offioers generally. There is no objeot in yonr publishing the 
prodanation in year camp. Mr. Clerk relumed last ni^t^ and the 
translattop will hardly be ready for transmlMoon before te-morrow. 

**1 have, foe. *<BLVWioaoues.' 

— {MS. OarnetpandauB.] , 
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HnpproBsed the inclination to write ** October 1 ” nt the 
head of his proclamation, ho might have aiinooneed in it 
the attainment of all those objects which his coimtiTmen 
hod at heart, and fully declared that the war was at an 
end. But there were not wanting those who now com- 
mented bitterly on the &ct that this proclamation was 
drawn up by the Governor-General of India whilst yet in 
ignorance of the fate of the prisouei's. The delay of a 
few days would have placed him in possession of the intel- 
ligence, for which all India was looking with the deepest 
interest and anxiety ; but the temptation of the 1st of 
October ” was not to be resisted ; and Lord Ellenborough 
sacrificed his character for humanity for the sake of a 
little dramatic effect. 

Having drawn up this proclamation, and handed it over 
to the translators to be arrayed in Oriental costume, 
Lord Ellenborough began to take counsel with Sir Jasper 
Nicolls on the subject of the honorary distinctions to be 
conferred on the officers and men who had gained these 
great victories in Afghanistan ; and to draft another 
prodamation to be issued to the Chiefs and Princes of 
India This was the famous pix)clamatiuu of the Gates. 
On the 5th of October, he sent a rough draft of it to Sir 
Jasper Nicolls, inviting the comments of the Chief Freely 
asked, they were freely given. What they were is not on 
record. The Governor-General took the comments of the 
Gommander-in-Chief ** in good part,” and was not wholly 
impervious to the criticism of the veteran commander.* 
Subjected to a long and laborigus incubation, this 
address to "all the Princes, bhieft, and people of India,” 
was translated into the Persian and Hindee languages, 

* *' October 6. — Lordihip soit hm ths dnft of Ua ktfeor to tlis 

Biiidoo bhiflfk nlstiiig to the gstee of the Somnauth temple; sad 
isviled lemsiks oa it^ whkih I fteelj gave ; end he todk them in woob 
part, adivtiag aome of them.’’-r5k* Jaeper NicolV MS. /onmal.] 
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oiroulated among those to whom it especially appealed, 
and finally published in its English dress on the 16th of 
NoTomber.* It was by no means, therefore, an ebullition 
of impulse and enthusiasm on the part of the Govemor- 
Oenerol, but the result of many weeks of thought and 
study, and, perhaps, much consultation with others. The 
Duke of Wdlington called it a Song of triumpL" Thus 
rose the paean, in its English dress : 

ntOU THE OOVRRKUR-OERERAL TO ALL TBE PRINGEB AND OHUFS, 
AND PEOPLE OF INDIA. 

Mt Bbotherb and mt Friends, 

Our viotorioiiB army bean tiio gates of the temple of Bom- 
nauth in triumph from Afghanittan, and the despoiled tomb of 
Sultan Mahomed looks upon the ruins of Ohuznee. 

The insult of eight hundred years is at lost avenged. The gates 
of the temple of Somuautb, so long the memorial of your humi* 
liation, are become the proudest record of your national glory 
the proof of your superiority in arms over tlie nations bqrond the 
Indus. 

To you, Friuces and Chiefs of Sirbiud, of Kajworra, of Malwa, 
and of GuEerat, I shall commit this glorious trophy of Buceesafiil 
war. 

Ton will yourselveB, with all honour, transmit the gates of 
aandol'wood through your rospeotive territories to the restored 
temple of Somnauth. 

The chiefs of Sirhind shall be informed at what time our victorious 
army will first deliver the gates of the temple into their guardian- 
ship, at the foot of the bridge of the Sutlcrj. 

Mt Brothers and ut Fbubndb, 

I have ever relied with oonfidenoe upon your attachment to 
the British Government. You see how worthy it proves itself of 
your love, when, regarding your honour as its own, it exerts the 

* The Governor-General, when he first drafted the proclamstioB, 
only knew that Nott had leabhed Oaubnl with the grtes. He may 
have thought it expedient to willihold the hmie of it, Imt by some 
natoirard accident the gates mif^t be lost on their Joumay throui^ tha 
paiarr of A^hiniataa. 
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power of iti Brmi to reetore to you the gates of the temple of 
Somnmith, so long the memorial of your subjection to the Afghans. 

For myself; identified with you in interest and in feeling, I 
regard with all your own enthusiasm the high aohieremente of that 
heroic army; reacting alike immortal honour upon my native and 
upon my adopted countiy. 

To preserve and to improve the happy umon of our two countries, 
ueoessary as it is to the welfkre of both, is the constant object of 
my thoughts. Upon that union depends the security of every ally, 
as well as of eveiy subject of the British Government, from the 
miseries whereby, in former times, India was afflicted : through 
that alone has our army now waved its triumphant standards over 
the ruins of Qhusnee, and planted them upon the Balia Hissar of 
Cnubul 

May that good Providence, whioh has hitherto so manifMtly 
protected me, still extend to me its favour, that 1 may so use the 
power now entrusted to my hands, as to advance your prosperity 
and seoure your happmess, by placing the uuion of our two 
countries upon foundations whioh may render it eternal. 

Bllihbobodok. 

No document that ever emanated from the bureau of a 
Btatesman has been overwhelmed with bo much ridicule as 
this. It is still fresh in the recollection of men who 
dwelt in India at this time, how the authenticity of the 
proclamation was gravely doubted — ^how many, at first, 
declared their conviction that it was a newspaper satire 
upon the Napoleonic style of address which Lord Ellen-* 
borough had recently adopted; and how at last^ when 
it came to be known — ^thoroughly known and understood 
— that it was a genuine emanation fi^nn the Political 
Department,’* with the right official, stamp upon it, such 
a flood of ridicule and censure was let loose upon it as had 
never before descended upon an Indian state-paper. The 
folly of the thing was past all denial. It was a folly, too, 
of the most senseless kind, for it was calculated to please 
nobe and to aflhnd many. It was addressed to "all the 
Princes and Ghiefr, and People of India.” The "Brothen 
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uud Frieddfl*’ thus gnndiloqueatly apostrophtaed, were a 
mixed Jbinilj of MahomedaiiB and Hindoos. Upon the 
Mahomedans it was an open and most intelligible outrage. 
To the Hindoos, the pompous offer of the polluted gates of 
Somnauth was little better than a covert insult The 
temjde to which it was to have been restored was in ruins, 
and the sacred ground trodden by Mahomedona Looking 
at the effusion from the Oriental side, it was altogether a 
fiulure and an abortion.* Among Europeans, worldly 
men scouted the proclamation as a foll3s and religious 
men denounced it as a crime. It was said to be both 
dangerous and profane. The question suggested by the 
latter epithet I do not propose to discuss; but of the 
dangers of such a proclamation it may be said that th^ 
existed only in the imaginations of those who discerned 
them. It was altogether an event of no political im- 
portance. In Afghanistan, the rape of the Gates created 
little or no sensation. In India, the proclamation pro- 
duced no excitement among the ** brothers and friends ” 
to whom it was addressed. The effect of the measure 
was personal to Lord Ellenborough himself. It damaged 
his reputation, and left the rest of the world as it was 
before. 

But there was another proclamation published about 
this time — ^launched into the world, indeed, before the 
proclamation of the Gates, but of a somewhat later con- 
ception. The Afghan drama was now well-nig^ played 
out The Afghan policy of Lord Auckland had been 
publicly declared a fulure, and the g^unds on which it 
had been originated wholly a mistake. Everything^ 
indeed, was to be reversed. The Tripartite treaty was 
at an end. Shah Soojah was dead. The people of 

* We have no word very fitly to rqneeent the dhanieter of the afibir. 
fhe Freneh would have called it a bttise. It wae a Mtite of the fink 

BagnitudB. 
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Ai^hanistan had felt an obvious distaste for foreign inter- 
ferenoe, and had evinced it in a veiy 
manner. The Suddosye Princes had demonstrated the 
feebleness of the tenure by which they could hope to 
maintam possession of the throne. It was impossible 
wholly to revert to the state of things that had existed 
m 1838, for thousands of lives and milhons of mon^ had 
been buried in the passes of Afghanistan — and there was 
no earthly resurrection or restoration for them. But 
there was one victim of the war in Afghanistan for whom 
restoration was yet possible. The first victim of our 
national ii\|UBtice was yet a prisoner m the hands of the 
British. The Governor-General had publicly announced, 
in his proclamation of the Ist of October, that Dost 
Mahomed was only ‘‘believed to be hostile to British 
interest^’* and that Shah Soojoh was only “represented '* 
to be fnendly to those interests, and popular with his own 
people. It was announced, too, in this prodamation, 
that the British Government had determined to leave the 
Afgbayi^ to form a government for themselves^ and to 
recognise that government when formed. After such 
announcements as these, the retention of Dost Mahomed 
in captivity would have been confessedly inconsistent and 
unjust. 

Ever since the intdligence of the outbreak at Caubul* 
had reached the provinces of Hindostan, Dost Mahomed 
had been watched with greater suspicion, and guarded 
with greater care. It was believed that he would place 
himwAlf in communication with the Ipaders of the revolu- 
tiooary party, and would make an effort to escape from the 
captivity whi^ embittered his lot. It does not appear, 
however, that he manifested any feelings of exultation at 
the thou^t of the calamities which had befidlen his 
captors^ or, in any way, desired to increase the difficulties 
whkh surrounded theno. On the other hand, he seemed 
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willing, if not anzioua, to impart to the British Goyem* 
meat, through Captain Nicolson, such local information 
as he thought would be servioeable to them in the con- 
juncture which had arisen ; and even offered suggestions 
tending to facilitate their re-inyaaion of his coun^. The 
yigilance with which he was guarded, and the consequent 
inoonyeniences to which he was subjected, seemed to 
cause him much yezation and annoyance. Ho always 
protested that he knew nothmg of the secret history of 
the Gaubul outbreak — ^that it was his belief the Suddoryes 
had instigated it, as no other family in Afghanistan, since 
the overthrow of the Barukryes, had sufficient influence 
to initiate a great national movement. Any expression 
or intimation of a doubt of his honesty seemed to pain 
him. Recollect,** he said, on one occasion to Captain 
Nicolson, “ that I have, from the first day I came in, been 
on your side, heart and souL I swear by the most holy 
God, that since my submission I have not communicated 
with Caubul and its people, except through you. But it 
IS possible that news may have reached my sister at 
Loodianah through her other brothers. I am your guest 
or your prisoner, whichever you please. 1 came to you 
in the hope of being in time employed by you ; and I 
diould say what is not true, if I domed still entertaining 
that hope ; and I am ready to lay down my life in your 
service.*** It may be doubted whether he entertained 
any hope, or any desire to regain the dominion he 
had lost He had resigned himsdf submissively to his 
fiiite. If it seemed to be the will of God that he 
should return to Caubul, he was willing to retrace his steps 
to the Balia Hiasar. But he was little inclined to take 
into his own hands the shaping of his future destinies, 

* ifesiOftMidiim, hy CapUun JVtooifoii, of a CbmwnaliM •AH 

Doit MokoMtd Khan : February 18, 1848. M8, Moeotda. 
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and to win hiB way bade to empire I7 violence or 
fraud.* 

It has been seen that the Gk>vemment of India, ever 
since the disastrous downfall of our efFarts to prop up the 
Suddoi^e dynasty, had contemplated the possibility of 
restoring Dost Mahomed to the country from whidi we 
had expelled him. Lord Auckland had hinted at the 
restoration of the ex-Ameer as a measure to which, under 
oertain circumstances, he would oifer no opposition. He 
would gladly, indeed, have availed himself of the opportu- 
nity afforded, by a proposed interchange of prisonon^ to 
render tardy justice to the man whom he had so palpably 
wronged. The subsequent progress of events had tended 
to render more and more obvious the propriety of this 
resolution. It was now plainer than ever that the reten- 
tion of Dost Mahomed as a prisoner of state could no 
longer be justified, on the score of either political rectitude 
or expediency. So Lord Ellenborough did, as it became 
him to do. Ue issued a proclamation, setting forth that 
when the “British army returning from Afghanistan 
shall have passed the Indus, all the A%hans now in the 
power of the British Government shall bo permitted to 
return to their country.” This was equally reasonable and 
just But the proclamation was not without charaoteristio 
disfigurements, for the Governor-General, who had set his 
heart upon a grand pageant at Feroiepore, added a codicil, 
to the effect that the released A^han Princes were to 

* Hcwai oasdid enough, too, at one time, te acknowledge that, after 
fte of the Biitiidi ixom Oanbol, the only ohanoe of eefeahUehins 

swtdadgofeninsnt wai through the ageney of Shah Sofltjah. “The 
Aaaser oonolnded,** eayi Captain Nioolaon, in the memorandiim cited 
slbovii, '* hy neing an eipwrion esaotly the eame ae one Shah Boqiah 
saca in hie letter to O^Btain Haegregor.’* He eeid: **The peoide 
SsaMt saw do withovi the King^ Ibr there ia no one else 1H10 eoedd eai 9 

m the govsnment.*’— Mteordi.] 
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preBent themselyeB, before retiunmg to their desolated 
country, at the Durbar of the Governor-General in his 
camp at Feroaepore. 

The popular feeling against this contemplated outrage 
was strong and universal There was not a generous 
mind in tho country which did not feel deeply the wrong 
that was to be done to these unfortunate Princes. But 
the Governor-General, in a better hour, conscious of error, 
consented to forego the pitiful delight of gracing his 
triumph with the presence of a dethroned monarch, whose 
national feelings were not so wholly extinguished by exile 
as to render his appearance at tho Forozopore festivities 
anything but a painful and humiliating trial. The order 
issued in thoughtlessness was revoked in good feeling; and 
Dost Mahomed, without suffering this last crowning 
ixgury at the hands of the British Gk>vermnent, returned 
to Afghanistan, with hopes and expectations falling far 
short of the long years of restored dominion, which 
actually lay before him. 

Quitting Simlali, tho Governor-General moved down to 
the plains of Ferozepc^ . There an army, under the per- 
sonal command of Sir Jasper NicoUs, was now assembled. 
It had been originally projected by Lord Auckland, at a 
time when it was behoved that the presence of such an 
army on our north western frontier would have a great 
mond effect upon the neighbouring states It has been 
said, that when it did assemble, at the commencement of 
the cold season of 1842-1843, it was intended to answer 
no other purpose than that of a vast pageant ; that the 
Governor-General had determined on odebiatmg the 
return of the victorious armies with all possible pomp ; 
and that he looked forward, with nhildwh delict and 
anxiety, to the magnificent champHre of whidi he had 
appointed himself director-in-chief. It must be admitted 
that Lord Ellenborougn took a somewhat undignified 
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mtereat in the details of these puerilities ; but the justioe 
of the assertion, that the army was kept together for no 
other purpose than that of presenting arms to the " Ulus- 
trious Garrison’* of Jellalabad, and turning out for a 
grand field-day, may be reasonably disputed. The fidelity 
of the Sikhs had long been suspected. It was now con- 
sidered by no means an impossible event, that the march 
of our army, worn, sick, and incumbered, through the 
Puxgab, would offer a temptation too strong to be resisted 
by the mutinous Sikh soldiery, whose real feeling had 
betrayed itself early in the year at Peshawur. Had the 
Governor-General felt secure in the reality of the formal 
alliance with the Pimjab, he might have dispersed the 
Army of Beserve when the Afghanistan force crossed the 
AttocL Such expositions of the military resources of a 
great nation are never wholly without profit in such 
troubled times ^ and as doubts, and not unreasonable 
doubts, of Sikh fidelity had arisen, it was sound policy to 
keep a force on the frontier until the returning troops had 
actually crossed the Sutlej. 

On the 9th of December the Governor-General anived 
at Ferozepore. The Army of Beserve was drawn ont to 
receive hun. A noble eighty it must have stined the 
heart of one who loved to express his regret that oixoum- 
stanoes had not made him a soldier. There was mudbi 
work to be done; and he flung himself into it with 
diaxatoteristic energy, resolute to give the retumjag 
warriors an honourable reception, and to daade the eyes 
of aB. the native potentates who dbuld be hired to the 
Boene of triumpL Four years before there had been a 
grand gathering at the same place, when Buxgeet Sing 
and Lord Auckland had exchanged oourtesies, and the 
•nay of the Indus had oomnienced its march fbr the 
imnaiott of the Douxanee Empira The war in Aruban* 
iitan had opened with a grand ^peotade at Fercespoie 

0 0 2 
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and now, with due dramatio propriety, it was tb close 
with a similar effect. The Maharajah of the Puigab, 
with his ministers of state and his principal militaiy^ 
chiefia, were invited to grace the festival.* The Princes of 
Sirhind, and other ^‘brothers and friends,” wore asked 
to take part in the rejoicings. And everywhere from 
the neighbouring stations, imder lordly encouragement, 
flocked our English ladies to Ferozepore — the wives 
and daughters of the returning wamors and of the 
officers there assembled — and everywhere was a flutter 
of excitement, such as had not been known in those 
regions for years. 

Day after day, as Lord EUenborough busied himself 
with his preparations for the reception of the victorious 
Generals, tidings reached him from their camps. There- 
was nothing in this intelligence to dim the pleasure which 
was animating his LordBhip*B breast. Pollock had brought 
back his army with little loss through the formidablo 
passes of Afghanistan, and was now making an uninter^ 
rupted march through the Pui^ab. The withdrawal of 
the force had been looked forward to with some anziely 
by many, who believed that the tribes would harass tho 
rear of the retiring army, and work them grievous annoy- 
ance. But so completely had the strength of the Af gluma. 
been broken by continual defeat, that th^ made no 
energetic or combined effort to annoy the Britidi columns 
on their line of march. Pollock wrote that he had not 
seen an enemy ; but M'CaakiU and Nott, who followed 
with the centre and the rear divisions, were not quite so 
fortunate. From Caubul to Jdlalabad, however, there 

* Mr. Okrk was despatched to Lahore with an inritation from the 
QofsnMuM3«nenl ; and Shore Singh was indined to aeeept 11^ hat he 
wm eeenrnled in Durbar. The drown Prinoo^ PSrtab 8iii|^ and 
Dhjan Singh, the minister, were eent to rqpvnent the MahaiaJSll el 
foi Goremor-Qeueinl's Court. 
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^MraB little to contend against, except some desnltoiy night 
^ittaoks on our baggage.* There ma, indeed, no cvganiaed 
ireRLstance. 

The entire force assembled at Jellalabad ; and halted 
there for a few days. PollodL had determined to destroy 
the defences of the place. When the British army was 
halting at Peshawur in the spring, the question of the 
transfer of Jellalabad to the Sikhs, as a douceur to ensure 
cordiality of co-oporation with us, had been earnestly dis- 
cuBsed, but at that time the project had fallen to the 
ground. It was felt, that so long as Shah Soojah surrived, 
and the Tripartite treaty had not been annulled, any 
design to dissever the Douranee Empire, and to invite the 
Sikhs to share in the partition, would be premature, both 
as regarded the justice and the expediency of the measure. 
But the death of Shah Soojah gave a new aspect to the 
state of affairs ; and the British Government lost little 
time, after authentic inteUigence of that event had been 
received, in communicating to Mr. Clerk its willingness that 
certain tenitones on the right bank of the Indus should 
pass into the possession of the Sikh Gk>vemment or of the 
Jummoo Bigahs, with the permission of the Lahore 
Durbar ; and it was intimated that the British Govern- 
ment would facilitate the accomplishment of this olyect 
by pladng Jellalabad m the hands of the Sikhs. The 
offer was fonnally made ; but, in the then uncertain 

* A imart ikirmuh between Notice diyieion end the enemj, on the 

llvft-Ketnl, may, perhepa be eoniidertd m an exception. CMonel 
MUnBf diBOtibaa it le ‘‘aeeveN aflUr;** and Nott, who was not indin id 
to write lengthy deepatdhee, or to exaggerate the importanee of Us 
thought it worthy of a brief deepatoh. In Ookmd 
Nmrraikt and CapUdm NeilFe JUeolUetioiu qf Strwict, the 
aeader will Snd ainide details of all the operations of the rear d3Mm- 
itfeiSeneBt GremimoSe Nonr at lm nay also be eenanlted tm am 
gsatkpdva of the moTeaBeiita of MHUdll’s diTiden. 
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position of affiiin^ prudently declined. It was not un- 
reasonably urged the Durbar, that until they were- 
in possession of the ultimate intentions of the British 
with req>ect to Afghanistan, it would be hardly politic 
in the Sikhs to place themselves in a prominent position, 
or in any way to identify themselves with measures the 
future out-turn of which they could as yet but dimly fore- 
see. But it was believed, tiiat as soon as ever our with- 
drawal from Afghanistan was fully determined upon, and 
about to be put in execution, the Sikhs, without further 
explanation, would be willing to take possession of Jellala- 
bad. And they were so ; but not having fiilly made up 
their minds upon the subject (probably from some mis- 
trust of our intentions) until the British force had actually 
marched from Oaubul, their acceptance of the offer came 
too late to save the place from destruction. General 
Pollock had, in accordance with instructions, destroyed 
the fortifications of Jellalabod before he received a com* 
munication from the Government, intended, if pos- 
sible, to arrest such proceeding, and ordering him to 
make over the place uninjured to our allies. It may be 
doubted whether either party very much regretted the 
accident 

Havmg destroyed the defences of Jellalabad, Pollock 
pushed on to Peshawur. The Khybur Pass had now to be* 
traversed again. The Afreedi Maliks offered to sell us a> 
free passage ; but Mackeson answered that Pollock would 
take one. The first division, under the General himself 
who effectively crowned the heights as he advanced, passed 
through with only the loss of two or three privates, 
MKHaskill was not equally successful. He had not taken 
the same precaution^ and the Ehyburees came down 
upon the rear-guard, imder their old enemy, Brigadier 
Wild. Favoured by the darkness of night, they rushed 
among our people, and threw them into oonfruioiL 
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Two of our officers were killed,* and two of our guns 
were abandoned. But the chief object of the Khyburees 
seems to have been plunder. They mado no effort to 
cany off tho guns.t 

Altogether, the return march of thu British troops was 
singularly peaceful and uneyontful. If the same precau- 
tions to crown the heights along the lino of march, as 
were systematically token by Pollock, had been taken by 
M^Caakill and Nott, it maybe doubted whether wo should 
even have heard of the appearance of an enemy. The 
Afghans are famous plunderers, and they aro habitually 
armed. When they saw their 02)portunity, they came 
down uj)Ou our baggage-laden columns, and molested us 


* Lieut. Christie, of the Artillery; and Bnrign Nidiolson, of the 
80th Native Infantry. 

t **It was a night attack of some plunderers to obtain baggagSt 
There appears to have been sad confusion. The two officers were about 
that time killed. But the guns were not, I believe, even attempted to be 
oorried off ; otherwise we certainly never should have seen anything of 
them again, whereas, the next day, the mountain howitser and carriage 
were found in guo, and the carriage of the three-pounder ; and 
were brought in. 1 dare say the three-poundei was not far. It in 
all probability upset, and parted from the carriage ; but if an enemy 
(lo usually termed) had made the attack, it is very improbable that 
either guns or carriage would have been left, for a very few men could 
oeity gun, carriage, and all.” — [ilf5. Corrapondmee of Qonerai 
PoUodf: Oamp nea^r AU-Mui^, Nov, 1, 1842.] Of this unfertunate 
bnnneis, another offioer writes : ** Night overtook our unfortunate 8rd 
Brigade. The enemy, emboldened by the darkness, came down upon 
them in strength. Some of our men were cut off in the coXeMin, 
Numhera of them were hit by stones, which were flying In all dixee* 
tiona. The eonfosion must have hem great. The Irregular Gavalzy 
rode right over the in&ntiy, knocking down several of the ofliom. 
Christie and his two monntain-gunB were lost sight of in the dark, and 
an loit^ himislf killed. Young Nicholson, of the 80th, is killed. As 
to the number of men killed, nothing is yet known ; hut the whole of* 
the Ghdundaoi that were with Christie are missing.**— TlfA (hm- 



as best they could. But there was nothing like organiaed 

rtidatsnica* 

The fortrees of Ali-Mucjid was destroyed, and the amy 
than pushed on to Pe^awur. Haying partaken of Avita- 
liQe*B magnificent hospitalily, the yictorious Generals com- 
manoed their march through the Punjab. It was an 
nnayentftil, but a meknoholy one. Sickness broke out 
in the returning army. There had always been a soarcily 
of oaxidage-oattle, and now the number of sick made it 
more severely felt. But all the inconvenienGes of the march 
ware fi*om within. The Sikhs wrought us no annoyance. 

Whilst such were the tidings from the returning army 
which reached the Governor-General in the midst of his 
preparations, there came from Afghanistan intelligence 
of a more dubious and, at the same time, a less interest- 
ing character. Lord Ellenborough had left the Af ghai^it 
to suffer the punishment due to their crimes ; and it 
little mattered to him whether one party or another were 
dominant at Oaubul. But the news which now reached 
him ftom the Afghan capital all went to show that the 
Suddo^ Princes were utterly destitute of power and 
influenoe ; and that the new government had not the 
means of supporting the youthful puppet upon the throne. 
The Wuseer had sought to re-establish the supremacy of 
the Douranees, had hedged in the new King with 
Douxanee influenoea^ and by his exclusiveness given 
general offence. The down&U of the Suddo^e Prince 
Ibllowed rapidly upon thiat Akbar Khan had been 

* Prilook, datermiiied to gire the robber tribes as little oppor- 
tmiitj aa possible of plundering bis baggage, ordered that eraty camel 
that ooold not oome on ahoold be shot^ and that bis load, if it CNmld 
not be bnni^t on, ahoold be immediatriy burnt. 

f (hie more i^impae at Afghan polilioe from ICi^or Bawlinaoa'a 
intirsatliig joamal, may be afforded before we finally doee it : ** A 
msasmuni! anifed to-day from Caobol with letters from the Koiailbasii 
party, inviting the Nuam-ood-Dowlib to letuzn, ae (Yholam H 
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tnding his time about the zegiozui of the Uindoo-Kooah. 
He was in no huixy to return to CaubuL It was more 
prudent to leave the diaaeniionB which were certain to 
arise at the capital to work out their own debilitating 
effects upon those in power, and pave the way for his 
triumphant return to the capital 

Ehaa had already given oflbnoe hj endaavoiixing to le-establidi aa 
ezdnaiye Donianee influence round the puppet King. At preient^ 
Khan Shereen is, as flu as real power ia oonoemed, paramount, and ha 
aeema determined to carry thinga with a high hand, having given out 
that if Shapoor lenda himself to Douimnee intrigue he will force him 
to abdicate m fitvour of another Prince. A atrong Kninlbash detach- 
ment has at the same tune been sent to Ghuanee under Mahomed 
Huaaein Khan, to occupy that place, and in ooiunnotion with the 
Haiarehs to hold in dieck any possible movement of Ghileyeo or 
Pouranees from the westward. Fnnoe Hyder, with another party 
of the Gholam Khana, has gone to Bameean, and expects to seoue 
the passes dunng the winter against the return of the Bamluiyas. 
Mahomed Akbai’a force, which remained for some tune at Khai^Jai^ is 
said to have completely dispersed, the Sirdar himself with Ameen- 
ooUah, having gone to Tash Nooigban, and the men having all returned 
to their homes at Gaubul. Newab Zemaun Khan, Jubbar Khan, 
Ooeman Khan, and Meer Hadjee, are aaid to be at Khooloom. The 
people of Oaubul have nearly all returned to the city, and are buiy 
xe-opemng their houses against the wmter. Many of the KidUitan 
obicA, Gool Mahomed and Khoda Buksh, Ghilsyes, have also paid thrir 
reaped to Shahpoor, and Ameen-oollah was expected shortly to return. 
Mahomed Akbar either really fears for his personal safety, now that 
• pnrty with which accommodation is impossible has come into powar, 
or he thinks it better policy to allow dissension to fructify in the 
eepitil before he mskea his reappesrsnoe on the soene. The Doursaese 
am in a large minoxi^ at Caubnl, and must neeeaiarily give way 
before the Ghelem Khana, if Khan ShenSm acts with any eaaqj. 
1 look to Omdahar as their natural and neoessazy retieat^ and no 
donbt ad that plaoe Suddosje rqyel^, supported by thdr influene^ 
will eontiBne to gUmmer on, until Ponia turns her attantfon to bar 
(neatwii frontier, and paahee forward the Bamkrye Sirdare to plsy n 
game fbr her. The Knsrilbeehaa. at the aune tfanib eennot eipeet to 
liBid their gronnd at Oaubul for any length of ttme.**— [Jfqier 
oeitrs JfA /onmni.] 



THB OATHBBINO AS FBBOSBPOBB. 

And BO, after a time, there came into FeroBepore 
tidings, forwarded from Pollock’s camp, to the effect that 
the Suddozye prince, Shahpoor, had been expelled from 
the Balia Hissar, and had fled for safety to Peshawur. 
The poor boy had narrowly escaped with his life. 
Akbar Khan had made a descent upon Caubul, and 
carried everything before him. The Newab Zemaun 
Khan, it was said, had been made Governor of Jellalabad, 
Shumshoodeon of Ghuznee, Sultan Jan of Candahar ; and 
in the meanwhile Dost Mahomed was making his way 
through the l^mjab to his old principality. “ Every* 
thing,” it was added, with bitter significance, “ is revert- 
ing to the old state of things — as it was before we 
entered the oountiy.** 

And now the heart of the Governor-General began to 
beat with expectation of the immediate arrival of the 
viotoiiouB aimiea Everything was ready for their recep- 
tion. The army of reserve was spread out over the 
great jdain of Ferozepore. Triomphal arches had been 
erected A temporaiy bridge had been thrown across 
the Sutlej. The elephants, no insignificant portion of 
the coming spectade, had been gorgeously painted and 
decorated, and tricked out in their gayest trappings and 
caparisons ; and as much of tinsel, and bamboo-work, and 
coloured cloth, as could give effect to the triumph, had 
been expended to grace the oocasioa On the 17th of 
December, Sir Robert Sale Grossed the Sutlej at the head 
of that gallant body of troops which had composed the 
garrison of Jellalabad The OovemoivOeneral went forth 
to meet them. A street of two hundred and fifty 
dqfoants, more or less oaparisoned, had been formed, 
and through this marched the heroes of Jdlalabad — the 
13th Ll^t Infantry, Sale’s own regiment, at the head of 
the odumn; but althou^ the docile anhuala had been 
Initnioted to make a aimiiltaaeoiia Balaam at a given 
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ttignal, and to snort out a note of welcome &om their 
huge trunks, they resolutely refused to make on obeisaaoe, 
and were obstinately silent as the Illustrious Ganison 
fded between the huge walls of caparisoned flesh. The 
morning was dull and lowering — ^not a gleam of sunshine 
lighted up the festive scene ; but there were siumy hearts 
and bright faces ; and as the horse-ortilleiy guns boomed 
forth their welcome, and the band of the Lancers struck 
up the ever-animating Conquering Hero ’* tune, and each 
regiment in succession, as the column passed on, saluted 
their long-absent comrades, the heart must have been a 
dull one that did not acknowledge that there is somethmg 
of a bright side even to the picture of war. 

On the 19th, General Pollock crossed the Sutlej ; and 
on the 231x1, General Nott arrived, bringing with him 
the gates of Somnauth.* Then there was feasting and 
festivity in the gigantic tents, hung with silken Saga, on 
which, in polyglot emblazonments, were the names of 
the actions that had been fought ; many complimentary 
efihsions, in the shape of after-dinner harangues ;f and in 
the mornings, grand field-days, more or less, according to 

* Lord BUenboroagh had determined to bestow exolaBiYe hononn 
upon Sale’s brigade; but Sir Jasper HicoUs desired to reoeiTe both 
PoUook and Nott with the same military distmotions. **I widiod,*' 
he wrote in his jonraal, **to hare one of the reserre dirisions to 
rsosire eadi of the dirisionB as it came, bnt he (Lord BUenborough) 
did not desire that the hononrs paid to the garrison shonld be extended 
to any other part of the army. This 1 regret, for they hare all seen 
hard work, exposure^ and some arduons days of servioe.** — [3iir 
Jasper NiMtUe MS, Joamai] 

t The reioiauige, in the opinions of many, were reiy mndh maned 
by the piejndioed ezdnsiTeiieBa of the Ooremor-Genena], who seams te 
have set his iSue very strennooaly againSl the pdfitiml offioeis, no 
matter what their serrioes. With all his admiration of the iUottrioos 
ganison, Lord BUenboron^ alighted Baegregor, who was its Toy* 
Ml and sonl; and with all his appreoation of gttlantqrt ha sssamd 
imtfeis to appiaaiale the ssrrioss M Bldied Pottingtr. 



ilM ^dijej iafluenoes.** The year — a most eventful eiia 
—41PM dowd with a grand militaxy display. The plain 
ww covered with British and Sikh troops, and in the 
praenoe of Pertaub Singh, the heir apparent of Lahore ; 
Dhyan Sing^ the minister, the Governor-General, the 
Commander-in-Chief, and others of less note, some forty 
thousand men, with a hundred guns, were mancouvred 
on the great plain. On this grand tableau the curtain 
fiaB ; and the year opportunely dosed m gaiety and 
gutter — ^in prosperity and parade. 

The Sepoy regunents havmg been feasted with their 
"&vourite mehtoyi" (sweetmeats), and the important 
ovent announced m a (iovemment notification, the army 
of reserve was broken up , * but not before the Governor- 
General, moved by that charactenstio admiration of 
gallantry, which earned for bun in India the title of the 

Friend of the Army,*’ had done all that lay m his 
power to reward the troops who had achieved such 
farilliant suocessea The honours which he could not 
bestow he sohoited from the Crown, on behalf of the 
brave men who had so fairly earned them ; and the dis- 
tribution of honoraiy distinctions which ensued gave 
almost universal satisfaction, It erred rather on the side 
of liberality ; and, perhaps, there are some old soldien^ 
in the scantily-decorated Queen’s army, who thinir that 
during the last few years, honours have been bestowed so 
profusriy as to lower them real valuer by showing how 
easily they are to be earned. But it is better to err on 
the side of liberahty than of channess — better even that 
the unworthy should be decorated, than that the worthy 
•hould pine in vain for distmotion.t 

* I widi it to be dirtinody andantood, that I bave neitlier otoaoivd 
aorridlwiled theawembliag of the aniiy of mer fS aaF to es e pot a . I 
bdiweit to have been a veiy politio movaninti 

t PoUook and Nott received moit dieenedlj the dfadasttoa of Iht 
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But there was stiU something more to be done. The 
prisoners, towards whom the flood of sympathy had 
been setting in so strongly for many months, and whom 
the English in India now welcomed back with cordiality 
and delight, were not to be sufiered all at once to mwk 
into privacy and obscurity. Some of them were to be 
tried by oourts-martial, or to be summoned before courts 
of inquiry, for abandoning their posts, going over to the 
enemy, or otherwise disgracing themselves. The courts 
sate, but they could not pronounce the officers arraigned 
before them guilty of any offence. Brigadier Sheiton was 
acquitted. Colonel Palmer,* Captains Anderson, Boyd, 
Troup, and Waller, and Lieutenant Eyre, were honour- 
ably acquitted ; and the court of inquiry, over which Mr. 
Clerk presided, must have risen from its investigation 
into the conduct of M%jor Pottinger with increased respect 
for the high soldierly qualities of the young officer who 
had beaten back the Persians at Herat, and protested 
against the capitulation of Caubul in the teeth of all the 
veterans of the force. 

On the 90th of Januaiy, 1843, Dost Mahomed arrived 
at Lahore, on his way to the frontier of Afghanistan, and 
was honourably received by the Sikh Durbar. The Sud« 
doiye Princes and their flEunilie^ tow hose reception in 
the British provinces Lord EUenborough had evinced an 
insuperable repugnance, found an a^lum in the Sikh 

Gniid Oroas of ih« Bath; and Lead BUanboioii^ who was oraaiad ao 
Bari, fomallj inveated them at Agra, aiA ddiTored lome Sowvy 
ipunhM n^ the oooaaion. It may be mentioned hve that the gM 
of Somnanth, which had been bron^t np from Peroaapore on a 
triumphal oar, wom depoaited in the magaaine of Agra. 

* In eonSiming the aoqnitlal of Cblonel Palmer, Sir Jaepor KleoDo 
wiete that **th8 dNomitanoea under which Colonel Palmer anmn* 
dared CHnunee to the A^hane, were enoh aa he eoold neither eae tm fc 
allii^ BOK aOeviata.’* 
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dominions ;* and BritiBh connection with Afghanistan was 
now fairly at an end. 

Little more remains to be said. The prodamationa 
which were issued by the Supreme Government of India 
in the autumn of 1842, are in themselves the best com- 
mentaries on the war in Afghanistan. The Governor- 
General of 1 842 passed sentence of condemnation upon 
the measures of the Governor-General of 1838. No 
fiEulure so total and overwhelming as this is recorded 
m the page of history. No lesson so grand and im- 
pressive is to be found in all the annals of the world. 
Of the secondary causes which contrilnited to the utter 
prostration of An unholy policy, much, at didcrent times, 
has been written in the course of this narrative ; much 
more might now be written, in conclusion, of the mighty 
political and military errors which were baptised in the 
blood and tears of our unhappy countrymen. These 
errors are so patent — are so intelligible — ^they have been 
BO often laid bare by the hand of the anatomist — and 
they have been so copiously illusti-ated in these volumes, 
that I do not now purpose to enlarge upon them be- 
fore 1 lay down my pen. But if none of these causes had 
been in operation to defeat and frustrate our policy, it 
must still have broken down under the ruinous expen- 
diture of public money which the armed occupation of 
Afghanistan entailed upon the Government of India. 
It is upon record, that this calamitous war cost the 
natives of India, whose stewards we are, some fifteen 
smllions of money. All this enormous burden fell upon 
the revenues of India^ and the countiy for long yean 
afterwards groaned under the weight. The bitter in- 
jnstioe of this need hardly be insisted upon. The Afghan 

* And aAMripairdB beoama agam pnrionara at Loodliiaiiali, wlm 
lavnal mambars ot tha fiunily bava died iboa the original atMiOB ai 
this work waa pnbliahad. 
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war was neither initiated bj the East India Compaii^i nor 
at any stage approved of by that great body. The 
ministers of the crown were responsible for the invasion 
of Afghanistan, but the revenues of the East India C!om- 
pany, m spite of a feeble effort to shift a part of the 
burden on to the British Exchequer, were condemned to 
bear the expense. It was adroitly designed, indeed, from 
the beginning, that the Company should bear the charges 
of the expedition. 

And what was gained by the war? What are the 
advantages to be summed up on the other side of the 
account? The expedition across the Indus was under- 
taken with the object of erecting in Aghanistan a barrier 
against encroachment from the West. The advance of 
the British army was designed to check the aggressions 
of Persia on the Afghan frontier, and to baffle Russian 
intrigues, by the substitution of a friendly for an im- 
friendly power in the countries beyond the Indua After 
an enormous waste of blood and treasure, we left 
every town and village of Afghanistan bristling with our 
enemiea Before the British army crossed the Indus, the 
English name had been honoured in Afghanistan. Some 
Hlim traditions of the splendour of Mr. Elphinstone's 
mission had been all that the Afghans associated with 
their thoughts of the English nation ; but, in their places 
we left galling memories of the progress of a desolating 
army. The Afghans are an unforgiving race ; and every- 
where from Candahar to Gaubul, and from Caubul to 
Peshawur, were traces of the injuries we had indicted 
upon the tribea There was scarcely a fitmily in the 
•oountiy which had not the blood of kindred to revenge 
upon the accursed Feringhees. The door of reconciliation 
seemed to be dosed against us ; and if the hostility of the. 
A^^ians be an element of wealmesa, it seemed certain that 
wa must have contrived to seonre ft. 
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It has been said that the tendency of all these great 
moTementa in Central Aaia has been to riimmiiA th» 
mutual jealousies and apprehensions of the British and 
the Musooyite powers, by revealing, in all their true pro- 
portions, the tremendous quicksand which lie waiting to 
engolph our armies in the inhospitable countries between 
the borders of the Russian and the Indian Empires. 
But although both states have learnt — ^the one from her 
A%han, the other from her Ehivan expedition — ^terrible 
lessons not to be forgotten, it may still be questioned 
whether the Cossack and the Sepoy arc further apart 
than they were. The Macadamisatiou *' of Sindh and 
the Punjab has given England a forward position^ 
which, advantageous as it is in itself, may have stimu- 
lated Russia to increased activity, whilst our awfiil 
disasters in A%hanistan have encouraged anew the 
aggressionB of the Persian, and the intrigues of his 
Muscovite ally, by revealing the sources of our disincli- 
nation to entangle our armies again m its perilous defilea 
It needed but the announoement of the arrival of a 
Persian army at Herat, and the establishment of Persien 
dominion in the province, to consummate the complete- 
ness of the failure. After a lapse of twenty years from 
the date of the first siege of Herat, we found that the 
veiy event which had stimulated our English statesmen 
to decree the invasion of A^hanistan, had actually come 
to pMw- The Shah of Penda had conquered Herat, and 
nia viceroy held the key of the ** Gate of India’* in his 
hand. It was etill believed to be essential to the seen* 
rity of our Indian empire either to maintain the integril^ 
of Herat, as an independent principality, or to attach it to 
the territories of the de facto mler of Aflghaaistan, Boat 
Mahomed was still that ruler. For some time after hJa 
ceetcration, he had been the enemy of the Bcitiah Qomun 
ment ; but, aa years paaaed, and the mamosy ef Ida 
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Inimiliation grew fainter and fainter, he had oome to 
recognise the wisdom of an alliance with his opponents ; 
and, in 1852, a treaty of general alliance between the two 
states was concluded at Herat, by Hyder T^bn-n a nd 
John Lawrence. When, therefore, in 1856, the usuipa- 
tions of the Shah of Persia again roused England to a 
sense of the necessity of "doing something** to wrest 
Herat from his grasp, she found in the Gaubul Ameer 
a willing, because an interested, ally. The veiy policy 
which ought to have been pursued in 1837 — ^the policy 
which was recommended by Sir John M‘Neill — is that 
which then presented itself, but under what altered dr- 
cumstances, for our adoption. If, instead of expelling 
Dost Mahomed from his principality, we had advanced 
him a little money to raise, and lent him a few officers to 
drill, an army, the Persians would not, twenty years after- 
wards, have been lining the walls of Herat. When the 
old difficulty, therefore, presented itself with a new free 
in 1856, England adopted, in a modified form this once- 
rejected poli( 7 . She supplied money and arms to Dost 
Mahomed, to enable him to resist the tide of Eujjur 
invasion. Because Persia was aggressive on one side of the 
A%han frontier, she meditated no aggressions on the other. 
She did not make war upon the ruler of Ai^hanistan, 
in revenge for hostile intrigues at the Persian capital, and 
hostile movements in the Persian camp But when 
Persia offended her riie struck promptly at Persia. The 
demonstration was successfriL Under a treaty, signed at 
Pexis by the English and Persian* ambassadors^ Herat 
was evacuated, and all claims to sovereignly yielded hj 
the Shah; and, whatever maybe its results^ — ^whatevei 
may be the verdict of histoiy upon the policy of tfal 
Penian War of 1856 — 1857, it will at least be recorded, 
that it had not, like the war which I have endeavoured to 
bhfooioie, the foul stain of izyustice upon it. 
vob m. a» 
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Whether, ae many now contend, a later and more 
teirible diaaster owes primarily its origin to our humilia- 
ting expulsion from Afghanistan, it is not my duty to 
inquire. The calamity of 1842 was retribution sufficient, 
without any ooxijeotural additions, to stamp in indelible 
dharaoters upon the page of history, the great truth that 
the poli <7 which was pursued in Afghanistan was ui\juBt^ 
and that, therefore, it was signally disastrous. It wa^^ in 
principle and in act, an unrighteous usurpation, and the 
curse of God was on it from the first. Our successes at 
the outset were a part of the curse. They lapped us in 
false security, and deluded us to our overt^w. This is 
the great lesson to be learnt from the contemplation of 
all the ciroumstanoes of the A%han War — *^The Lord 
God of recompenses shall surely requiia*' 
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THB OOMMIAND OF THE CAUBHL ABMT. — ^WIUIAMS, LUHXST, 
AND POLLOCK. 

\Booh FJJ., chapter 1, pages 19, 20.] 

On the 20th of November the Oommander-in-Ohief wrote 
to Lord Auckland : ** 1 puipose tha^ 9th whonM 

proceed with the second army. Thk corps is 900 and 
npwards strong, including seijeants and drummers, llie 
Buflb are somewhat nearer, but they have been ninetesn 
■ud a-half yean out of Englaud, and should be moved 
towards Oaloutta for early embarkation, especially as the 
49th and 66th are so far out of reach. !^e Bufis have now 
nearly 200 men in ho^dtaL The right to join, which the 
Court’s order gives to Migor-Oeneral Sir Edmund WUlianM^ 
may be especially diqtensed with by your Lordship, shonld 
you not choose to give him the oommand. Sir Edmond is 
in very good health, a hale, stronff man — ^moreover, was 
Isentenant-Oolonel of a light Infimiry battalion of Porto- 
gnese in the Peninsular war.” — [Jkfdl Correspandmee,] 

On the 16th of Deoember, Sir Jaqper NiooUs wrote to 
Lord Auckland : very much regret that the state of 

MjdorwQeneral Lnmley’s h^th entirely forbids the hope of 
his being able to underteke the command of the troope 
advanoing to Peahawnr. If, therefore, the force ia riiaed to 
dz ragimenti, I diall order the MajoaM^eneiil Sir Edmun d 

DO 2 
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WilliamH to jom my ounp by dawk, and push him forwarOi 
as BOOH as I ahall have {hraished him with instructions, and 
anued him with all the information and advice which the 
known state of afikirs at hu departure may seem to re- 
quire.” — [Papers rdoHfhg to MiUtary Operations in Afghanr 
istan.] 

« £n your Lordship’s letter of the 8th, you have, I think, 
given a preference to C^eial Nott, wherefore Sir K Wil- 
liams need not be disturbed. To send him to Cawnpoxe 
merely to force his way to JeUalabad and Caubul, and then 
return, giving over the command to a junior officer, would, 
I think, be unfair. As to his holding the chief command, 
it is a matter of no moment to me. The officer to command, 
if your Lordship could find such a man, should be also the 
Envoy — a Malcolm, Close, or Ochterlony.” — [iSir Jasper 
JVteoUs* to Lord Audkla/nd : December 19, 1841. M8. Corro- 
spondenee.1 Twice 1 laid before the Governor-General the 
name of Major-General Sir Edmund Williams, and as a 
li^t Infantry officer he was deemed most qualified to meet 
an enemy in a mountainouB country ; he was active, zealoua, 
and in perfect health. In the command of a division he 
had diown a dear judgment, and given me satisfaction . . . 
The Governor-General gave such an unwilling and dia- 
oonzaging reply to my second communication, that I dearly 
saw the whole onus of the appointment and its oonsequences 
would be mine.” — [Sir J. NicoUe to Lord Fikroy Somerset : 
September 2, 1842. MS, Correspondence.] 

«<In obedience to your Lordship’s wi&es, that Mijor- 
Genetal Lumley diould be placed in command of the force 
assembling at Pediawur, 1 requested his attendance at my 
tent, and placed the despatch now acknowledged (Gosemor- 
Oeneral in CownoU to Sir J. NieoUs : December 1 5, 1841) 
in his hands. The general is still very weak, though im- 
proved in health ; he is willing to proceed, but requested 
that his medical adviser should be oonsnlted as to his ability 
to undertake such a service. Asaistant-Snxgeon Tamer 
deddedly aisured me that his etate of health would by no 
means admit of the required exertion and expoBnre.”-^fifir 
/. JTiooKi to GoeeriMiMiil; Deeember 24, 1841. Fepm 
feloMug to MHatairy Operations in JfghcmietofiL] 
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LOBD AnGKLAin» AND TUX BXIBIXVAL QUBBUON. 

[Book VILf chfOpUr 1, page 27.] 

Lard Auckland’s private letters to the Oommander-in- 
Ghief exhibit better than anything else the altemations in 
the Goyemor-General’s opinions. On the 3rd of Januaiy 
he wrote : '* It is melancholy to think how mighty interests 
may be compromised by such errors as seem to have been 
committed. Our officers are very wild in their requisitions. 
We have given all that we can prudently give — ^perhaps 
even more ; and the chance of operations must be measur^ 
by those means.” — On the 6th of January, after describing 
the tidings from Caubul as inexplicable as they are appall- 
ing,” and declaring that he ‘‘was prepared for everything 
but for such misdirection and misoonduot as seem to have 
taken place,” he proceeded to say, 1 can make no further 
suggestions to you until I know more ; but you may shortiy 
have to consider what instructions should be given to 
General Sale, and as to whether it may not be better that 
he should fight down, than that Brigadier Wild or General 
Pollock should fight up, the pass. This must greatly depend 
on the manner in which matters may end at Caubul.” — On 
the 2lBt of the same mouth he wrote, that he '‘stiU 
adhered to his opinion, that it would be madness with such 
force and means of carriage, as we could easily collect, to 
attempt a fresh advance upon Caubul ; and that sufffi a 
movement would only have been justified, if we had been 
led to it by objects of rescue. It would be my wish, if it 
could be done with safety, that JeUalabad should be retained 
fbr some weeks, and until the fate of the Britirii troops hi 
other parts of Afghanistan should be ascertained.” — On the 
26th he wrote : ** I agree with you ^t, at least so long at 
the fisie of the force at Caubiri is uncertain, the post as 
JdUlabad must be maintained. 1 think it will be abso- 
lutdy neceasaiy, under any circumstances, to main t a in for a 
tune a strong force at Peshawnr — also at Qnetlah and 
Bukkar. If our retirement carry with it a general appear- 
ance of defeat and of flight, it will bring on Periiawur and 
the Punjab— -on Belooohistan and Sindh— « tide of aglet 
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tion and disaster which it may be difficult to stem, and 
against the chance of which we must endeavour to guard.”-— 
te the 28th, growing still more convinced of the expediency 
of doing something for the recovery of our lost honour, he 
wrote to the Oommander-in-Ghief, speaking first with re- 
ference to the refusal of Sale and Macgregor to evacuate 
Jellalabad : ** We approve of the determination taken at 
JeUalabad not to withdraw the troops as directed. Far from 
withdrawal, under such oiroumstanoes, I am anxious to learn 
that Brigadier Wild has found it safe to advance to JeUi^ 

labad Whatever happens beyond the passes, we 

should be strong for a time in Peshawur. .... For the 
present, at least, Jellalabad shotdd be firmly held ; — General 
Eljdiinstone was not in a condition to make stipulations, 
except for his own troops at CaubuL” — On the 3rd of 
February he expressed his opinion that Jellalabad should be 
held so long as there was a chance of assisting the escape of 
fbgitiveB : ** I apprehend,” he added, ** that its evacuation 
will, in a very short time, become absolutely necessary ; if 
so, the movement should not be long delayed.” He ex- 
pressed a doubt, too, whether, with the ** force that we can 
employ, the pass (l^ybur) can be so occupied as to secure 
through it a safe passage of detachments and convoys, A 
descent through the JugduUuok passes to Oaubul is beyond 
our present power. It would require vast exertions and 
months of preparation, and in the end would be an enter- 
prise of no light danger. I almost conceive that it would 
be an impossible enterprise with any means that we could 
bring to bear upon it, unless some party should sepazate 
from the present combination, and then with what con- 
fidence should we render it ? 1 have therefore, in dissent 
flnom many for whom I have the highest reaped, earnestly 
wished that the force at JeUalabad could be safdy and 
creditably withdrawn to Peshawur. .... I would not 
have it hastily retire beyond Peshawur, or any healthy spot 
sear it. ... . The port rtiould be as forward as it aafrly 
can be ; and my successor could then pursue tiie Una ci 
policy which he may think best. I would not have the 
government inextiioably pledged to measures whidi my 
socoeaaor may zegexd as raA, impolitic, and roinous.” But 
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he soon came to modify these opinions in favour of a forwaid 
position ; and Jater on the same day wrote that the diaaffeo- 
tion of the might oaiise him to alter his views with 
regard to Peshawur : I am coming fast to the opinion,” 
he said, **that our furthest point of support in advanoe 
must be Ferosepore, and that we must bear the disgraoe 
and disadvantage of retiring to this frontier with as little 
of loss as may now be ensux^” — {MS, Correspondence.] 


THE JANUARY PROCLAMATION. 

{Book VILf dhapter 1, page 27.] 

“Port Wdliam, Jan 81.1842. 

"Intelligence having been received which leaves no room to 
doubt that, after the British force at Caubul had maintained Its 
position against overpowering numbers of insurgents for more than 
six weeks, the officer commanding hod judged it neoesaary, in con- 
sequence of a failure of provisions, to agree to a convention of the 
enemy, and to retire, in reliance on the faith of that convention, 
towai^ Jellolabad, when the troops, exposed to the worst rigours 
of cold and privation, in the mountain defiles, and harassed by 
treacherous attacks, sufibred extreme dihasters — the Governor* 
General in Council deems it proper to notify that the most aotivs 
measures have been adopted, and will be steadfastly prosecuted, 
for expediting powerful reinforcements to the Afghan frontier, and 
for assisting such operationB as may be required in that quarter, 
for the maintenance of the honour and interests of the Britisb 
Government 

" The ample military means at the disposal of the British Govun* 
ment will be strenuously applied to these objects, so as at once to 
support external opeimtlons. and to cause efficient protection for 
Us suli|jeata and allies. * 

"Afoitblesa enemy, stained by the foul crime of a ss ss s ination, 
has, throui^ a fiulure of suppUei^ followed by consummate trsaoheiT’t 
bean able to overcome a body of British troops, in a eonntqf 
lemoifed, by distance and diffleultiea of season, from the poasihllity 
of auooonr. But the Govevnor43eneral in Council, while he moot 
deeply laments the leas of the brave ofihiers and men, regards ttda 
partial reverse only as a new occasion for displayiog the stability 
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■id vigour of the Biitiih power, end the edmireble epirit end 
oeloor of the Britiehpindien enny. 

**B|y order of the Bi^t Honoareble the Gtovehior'Qenerel of 
Indie in ConnidL 

“ T. H. Maddoos." 


THE APPOIHTMINT OF OBNEEAL POLLOCK. 


[Book VILy chojpUr 2, page 46.] 

ein JASBMB VXOOlEf TO LOED BILL. 


Ml LoBDb 

I heve the honour to eeknowledge your Lordship's letter of 
the 18th of June,* celling upon me for en expleiietion of the eppeel 
made to the General Commanding in Chief, by Major-Genend Sir 
Joseph Thaokwell, in consequence of his not being permitted to 
eeoompany the regiment of which he is senior Colonel, on service 
b^ond the Indus — I bog you will apprise his Lordship, that, In 
addition to the role quoted by Sir J. Thaokwell, the special appoint* 
ment of Mojor-General Pollock prohibited his employment in 
Afghanistan. 

I shall explain the drcumstanoes of that appointment. 

In December, 1841, the Govemor'General of India in Council in- 
■truoted me to place Mejor-General Lumley, of the Company's 
army, in command of the reinforcements which passed through the 
Punjab in January last; and, in addition to the command of the 
whole force in A%hanistan, it was his Lordship’s intention to place 
In his hands the political control also. 

Major-General Lumley's health was such as to preclude all hope, 
or even desire; that he should undertake so great a charge, and it 
became neoeeaazy that I should propose another officer for this im- 
portant duty. Twice I laid before the Governor-General the name 
of Mijor-Genexal Sir Edmund Williams; and as a Light Inihatry 
lyffinar he seemed moat qualified to meet an enemy in a mountainous 
country : he was active, aealous, and in perfect health. In the 
oommandof a division he had shown a dear judgment; and given me 
satiafsotimL 

1 need not inform Lord Hill that the management of the native 
army, or of small portions of it, ia a matter, at times, of ddioasy and 
difl^ty. It will not do to distrust or disparage it^ aa Oolonei 
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Modboh did. The Govemor-Qenenl gave luoh an unwilling and 
ilisoouiaging reply to my second eommunioetion, that I idearly law 
the whole onus of the appointmoitand of its oonaequenoes would 
be mine. This I would not undertake, and Miyo^General Pollobk 
being near at hand, and honoured Lord Auckland's oonfldenoe 
(aa I know), I ordered him by dawk to join the 9th Foot and other 
oorps. Tlua done, Qovemment was plesaed to confer upon hun the 
political powers intended for MigoiwQeneral Lumley; without 
which Sir Edmund Williama would have had to act, not from 
himself, but according to requisitiona made by the local political 
anthoritiea— viz., Brevet-Captaina Maokeaon and M*Oregor. Upon 
the more abatraot question of the Lieutenant-Colonelcy, it must be 
remarked that Sir Edmund Williams held that rank in the9ih Foot, 
which gave him no^ claim to go to Afghanistan, though some ofi- 
douB friend has since asserted it * 

1 had soon occasion to rejoice that Sir Edmund was not appointed 
to the command on my sole rasponaibilityt for the four aepoy oorps 
first sent, under Brigadier Wild, having been most sadly mia- 
managed (at ihe iiutance of the poUtical authoritiee, agednet mg 
ieuiruetioni and eameet eauHon), when ICajor-General Pollobk 
airived at Peahawur he found 1800 men of the four regimanta in 
hospital; the sepoys declaring that they would not advance again 
through the Khybur Pass ; the Sikh troops spreading alarm, and in 
all ways encouraging and screening their deewtion, which was const* 
derable. It was well that a cautious, cool officer of the Companyli 
anny should have to deal with them in such a temper, 868 mfl« 
firom our frontier. General Pollock managed them exceeding 
well, but he did not venture to enter the pass till April (two months 
and a-half after Brigadier Wild's fiiilure), when rdnforced by tho 
8rd Dragoons, a regiment of oavalxy, a troop of horse artilleiy, and 
other details. Lord Hill will at once preceive that the morafr must 
have been low when hone ariitterg and oaiealrg were required to 
induce the General to advance, with oonfidenoct through this Ibr- 
njiiakU pass. Any predpitanfly on the part of a general offioer 
pantingfbrfiunemight have had the worst fiBbot. 1 must now return 
to Sir J. Thabkwell'a appeal. Tho General Order, quoted veiy 
ingenuoualy by the Miy or-General, oontaina a frill and complete reply 
to hia complaint. He was senior to HaJor-Gtoneral Pollock, and bis 
proceeding with the 8rd Dragoons would have interfered with a 
divtaioaal command. He certainly did offisr to serve unde r that 
cOcsr, but I could not recommend the govemment to anflhr Urn to 
do sOk all such arrangements being in my opinion moot frnlly hi 
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prindplo, uid» depending ohieflj on good temper, dangeroiu. I beve 
iboe oalled up Sir Joeeph Thedkwdl to my head-querteie, in order 
to eommend the oavelxy, had it been neoeMory (ae seemed pomlble) 
lest winter to ooUeot an army. Tbe Migor-Ghneral is in error when 
he states that I Intended him to command an army of obserration 
on the Sudq : that post I retaihed for myself, aided by Lieutenant- 
Qeneral Sir Bobert Arbuthnot. In November next it is proposed 
to eoUeet an army of reserre in this vicinity, and Sir J. Thackwdl 
will have the command of the cavalry. 1 cannot have the smallest 
objeotion to the Hqor-General's bringing himself to Lord Hill's 
notice as he has done, except the infraction of a rule in doing so 
direct. But if he had remembered that he commanded the cavalry 
of Lord Keane's army ; had been twice named by me for similar 
duty; has long keen a Brigadier commanding a division or station ; 
he would have taind little cause to complain of ill-fortune or 
1 have known many of Her Majesty's officers, Colonels and 
did lieutenant-Golonels, ^ reside ten to fifteen years in India with- 
out having had any bu<^ opportunities of service and distinction, 
andf further, to command divisions without receiving the smallest 
remuneration. 

I have the honour, ko. 

(Signed) J. Niooua. 


PB.— I am happy to say that the Gkivemor-Oeneral has displaced 
all the minor political agents in Afghanistan but one, and entrusted 
the power to the Generals Pollock and Nott 


J. N. 


Siinlah, and Sept., 1842. 


[MS. JUoontt.] 


BAiMb nUDTOH AND BNGI2BH LMTOBB. 

[Hook FJI., chapter 2, pagee 61, 62.] 

Mt DIAB OiNiBai^ Jellalabad, Feb. 14th, 1842. 

Captain Macgregoi's oossids yesterday brought me ^ late* 
matlon of your arrival at Pesbawur, and of fbll military and 
pdUtioal powers in A % h a nis tan being vested in you. Ilosenothne 
in such a view of the state of this garrison as nMgr — 

yon to foim your own opinion on the necessity of moving to its lulM 
Hons avons das provisionnemena poor les soldatsBritanniquas pom 
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ioizante-dix jour^ pour lee Sipahii et les ratres natifc demi-pnv 
▼laionnemenB pour le mdiuia temps, et jKnir lee olievRus de la oavik 
lerie et l*artillerie de iaige pour vingt-oinq jours. Autsnt que 
nous pouTOUB renvoyer nos parties pour la foumgSp nous ne 
maoquerons oela pour la oavalerie, mais nous serons entitrement 
pfivd de cette ressouroe aprte le premier jour dlnvestisBement A 
pr6ient nous n'ayons de fourrage que pour trente jours pour tous 
les animauz. Lee ohevauz d’srtillerie et les yaboos des sapeurs sont 
de oe pays et mangent seulement booseut kurlise. Nous mauquons 
beauooup aussi des munitions de guerre, plomb, Ac 

When our animals can no longer be sustained by com or forsge 
only, we must of course destroy them. The hospitals are ill 
supplied with medicines, and much sickness may be apprehended 
when the weather grows hot. At present the health of the garrison 
is excellent We have no prcMpect of adding to our resources above 
detailed even if we had money, which we have not. The oountiy 
possesaes abundance of supplies, of which ^e presence of a foroe 
would give us command. 

liahomed Akbar is at Cherbyl, in the Lughman distriot, and 
threatens an attack ; and we may, in about fifteen days, thon^ I 
think not sooner, be invested by a large foroo fiom Caubul, with a 
oonaiderable artillery. 

Believe me to be, my dear General, 

Yours very truly, 

Bt. M.-0. 

P.Sy — I shall view la perte of my oavalry, should snoh occur, 
with much sorrow, as firom their successes against the enemy they 
have acquired a confidence in themselves, and eontempt for their 
onsmies, which feeling is equally participated m by the rest of the 
troops. As I cannot now get an opportunity to send you a return, 
I give a memorandum Cavalry, effective, deux cents quarante-un ; 
malade, vingt-un. ArtUlerie, effective, un cent soizante-onae ; 
malade, quarante-onse. Sapeurs, effective, trois cents quatre; 
malade, quarante-oinq. XnAmterie Britanpique, efibotivp, wtipt eonti 
dixieuf ; malade, trente. Sipahis, effective, huit cents trante-hnit ; 
malade, quarante-hult. 

Mnuuv 16.— Hkr Kahomed Akbar a paaa6 la rivitie^ et a pila 
poaition sur oe o6td prta de dix milles de cette ville. On dit quH 
a dm aoldats de toua armea at quatre pihoes de canon. On pent voir 
MIWBpffid. , 

m maiy 16.— I have leoeived this momiaig yours of the fith 
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initant Gnii n'envoytnt pai dm oanoiii de de CSaubul, pent 
Urn je paia maintenir nia podtion dana oette villa pour la ten&pa 
qua voua avaa dorit ; nuda ai una force avao laa pid^ (qua noua 
avoDB perdu) a rrivaront ioi« oa aera impoaaibla, at avaat oette dpoqua 
noa flihavauz mooreront da foim U aera bian diffidle at inoartain 
de voua donner avia de mon intention da ratirar, paroe quit oe 
momeiit Mahomed Akbar eat prba avao una force da deux millaa 
hommaa (qui a’augmente jour par jour), at b prdoent aaa patrouillaa 
•t videttea paroourant tout la paya 

Rt. Salx, M.-G. 


THE EA&THQUAKB AT JXLLAULBAD. 

[Book VIL^ chapter 3, page 67.] 

Sale and Maogregor were both writing to PoUook whan 
thia event oocorred. I subjoin their letten : — 

Jellalabad, Februaiy 10th, 1842. 

Mt heab Genebal, 

* * * A regard b mon pouvoir ria maintenir ma 

poaltion ioi, j’ai ddjb voua donnd avia de toua mea moyena at raaaouroa. 
Ja n'ai paa nan da onundra da la force b prdaent avao Akbar Khan. 
m4ma ai il eat joint par toua lea colora da Ningraher ; maia ja veux 
bian qua voua voua comprenea qua noa parapets ne aont paa asaas 
forte pour idateter lea bouts da canon, at il ast sqjat de duubta ai 
none pouvona rdaiater une aibga pour peu de tampa si I’ennemi 
envoyant daa pidoes da aibga de Caubul; at an auouna oas las 
ehavaux da la oavalatie at da I'artillana oomma las yabooa at laa 
diamaaux aprbs viugt-cinq jours periront. Cette dpoqua la randre 
imposaibla pour noua b voua pouter dans aucon plan da ratraitb 
qua voua voudrau ; at da plua il aera imposaibla oommuniquar avao 
voua au moment qua je ma trouvanua au point d'dtre doraaad 
(ovarwhalmad) par una force irrdaiatibla. Bn pardant laa yahooa 
at las ohamaaux, qui aont abaolumant ndoaasaira pour laa travaux 
da la fortiflcation, ja pard auaai toua mas moyans da transporter 
mas maladaa at las munitiona da guerre, aana laquella il na font pas 
oontemplar una ratraita. J*ai axtrbma .... Soixantoikuito 
chameaux at omq irente yabooa. Cas droonstanoas me aembla 
de damandar qua votra avanoa b notra aaooun aera pr omp t ■ t he 
only means of securing the avowed object of govanunant, ia, the 
rbUaf of the troops who have so long dafendad Jellalahad. After 
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writing the abova^the dreadfiil earthquake of this day a fidt tomber 
deux baationa, et pluaieun autres aont oulles— >une brkidke ^e oAtd 
de Peahawur dans lee mura et beauoonp dea maiaona (oaateieea) 
auasL Sana doute I’ennemi prend avanta^ de oet oalamitd. Nona 
travaillona eans oeaae de reparer le dedommage. 

BelieTe me to be, my dear General, youra, very truly, 

Ra Sale, M.-OenrL 

[AfB. Becords . — I give the postaoript to this letter in a 
note, though of no histoiioal importance,* as I cannot deny 
mye^ the pleaBiire of quoting a tribute to the worth of one 
whom I am proud to lecognifie aa a fellow-labourer in the 
field of Afghan history: *‘P.S. — Understanding from the 
3rd para, of the letter from the Adjutant-Gen. that the 
authority of Mi^or-Qen. Elphiustone has oeaaed, I venture 
to mention to you that Captain Havelodc, 13th L.L, was 
appointed in general orders Persian Interpreter to the 
M.-General, so long as he continued to oommand in A^ghan- 
istan. He was by his permission, however, attached to me 
from the period of my force leaving Caubul, and I have 
'woeived from him very valuable aasistanoe in every way 
throughout our operations, as I have already intimated in 
public despatches. 1 trust you will pardon my under- 
taking to say, that if you would be pleased to re-appoint 
him to the same situation under yourself, 1 feel persuaded 
that his local experience would render him most usefiil to 
you. In the meantime, 1 have nominated him Per. Ihtr. 
to myself, subject to confirmation, as 1 cannot, under 
present caroumstanoes, dispense with his servicea fie good 
enough to make this known also to H. E. the 0. in 0.”J 

JeUalabad, Fsbrusiy 19th, 1848. 

Mt niAB OanBAK, 

* * * Since I oommwioed wrife&g to yon, we have been 
vlriledbye very severe earthquake, whidi has inagreat maaBiire 
dsaBidiahed two or three of our b ei tio M, end nearly the whole of 
the perapet the remperta, to reiao whloh coat the troopa more 

* it haa now, however (1808), baocnie a fret of aosM htatarioal 
faq^artanoa. Tha Captain Havelo^ to whom alluaion k hara mad^ k 
lata Sir Haniy BavelMk of Imoknow. 
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than a ooaple of monfha of hard labour. A number of houaea in 
the tbwn hare been thrown down by the ebook, and the email 
ooort-yaid attached to the house in which the General and myaelf 
reside^ ia filled with the rubbiah of a number of out-offloes whioh 
fell eraahing at our feet, we haring sought the centre of the yard as 
a place of aa&ty. It was with diffloulty we could preserre our 
fooling, so great was the undulating motion of the ground we stood 
upon. Our dwelling-houae seemed to heave to and fro, as if it 
would topple on us. I have not heard of more than two or three 
persona who have been killed by the ffllling housee or walla 
Colonel Monteitb was buried up to ‘the neck ; but he has not, I 
believe^ auBtained any serious injury. If this town had been 
seriously bombarded for a month, I don't tUnk it could have 
auffined more than at present. God grant that we may not have to 
witness anything so fearful again. I feel still giddy, although the 
earthquake took place a couple of hours ago. It is to be expected 
that on the enemy discovering the damage which our defenoes have 
sustained, they will be encouraged to attack us. 

Ckdd mohurs and bootkees would be of use to us, but I fear 
that llaakeson would find it impracticable to send them to us m 
safety. 

Captain ^ygrave is alive, and witti Mahomed Akbar Khan. 
Captain Souter, 44th Bagiment,iB also there. He aaved the Queen's 
eolonr of his regiment by rolling it round his waist, and he writes 
that a shot struck him thm, and the colour saved his life. 

Believe me, very truly youri^ 

Q. H, MAcaBsaoH. 


THU ADTAXam WBOU PBBHAWUB. 


[Book VILf chapter 8, page 72.] 

[The fioUowing is the oorrespondenoe to which refiareDce 
ic made in the text] 


JeUalabad, Haibh 8th, 1842, 9 P.x. 

Mt uax GanuAL, 

I had the pleasure of reoeivuig a few hours ago yours of the 
28th ultimo. I must oonfbas that its contents have deeply dlaap- 
printed me, since 1 gather from it that it is not your httentton to 
advance to my succour until you shall have been reinfaMed by the 
brigade which you expect to reach Peshawur on the 22nd instant 
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Now, mdependently of other ooiuddentionB, ICoogregor wU inftint 
you that he yesterday got a DuBt>i-Ehat from the Shah’s Durbar at 
Caubul, demanding oategoiioally onr evacuation of this place. He 
raferred the King and his ooun<^on to you, and their next measnie 
will probably be to march an overwhelming force against us, sided 
by our captured iron nine-pounders. 1 have reiterated in sevenl 
letters the fact that mes mains ne aont pas asses forts pour idsislir 
tel artillerie, and therefore desire to make you once more ftdly 
aware of the risk, if not certainty, of our being overpowered if your 
advance to our support is not sufficiently prompt to anticipate this 
movement of our enemies. The responsibility, therefore, of such a 
result, will now rest entirely upon you, and not on me. Money is 
not now of the slightest use to me, Mahomed Akbar having 
established a most rigid blockade, which ellbotually prevents all 
supplies from reaching us. Our foraging pardea are also daily 
attacked. 

Believe me to bo, my dear General, yours amoerely, 

ROBBBT BaL^ lL-0. 

PH.»As I remark that your letter does not contain any distinot 
avowal of an intention of wlvanoing even when your reinforosmsiils 
reach you, 1 shall be obliged, for the sake of this garrison, if you 
will spedfloally inform me when it is probable I may oslonlste m 
its being relieved.* 

At the saina time Macgregor de^mtofaed another letter of 
a aimilar tendency, and to t^ letter PoUook replied : 

March 12th, 1842. 

Mr i»An MAoenaaoB, 

1 will write you a very short note in reference to yours and 
Sale’s of the 8th. It must no doubt appear to you and Sale most 
extraordlnsry that, with the fbiee I have here^ I do not at once 
move on. God knows it has been my anxlons to do eo^ but 1 
have been hdipleas. I came on ahead to ^aehawur to amage te 
an advance^ but waa mlutad with aieport of 1800 alsk, and a bad 
iialinf among the Sepoys. I visited the hoqiital, end endeavoured 
to encoomgs by talking to them, bat tlisy Aod no Aisrt. Ihoped 
that when the tinm came they would go. TUi^ howovsr, I coidd 
not writo to you or Sale in Mr, sitiMr in Hoi^tdi or Oi 


M8. Gorvwyoadsase. 
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the lit ioetant the fteUeg on the pert of the Sepoys broke out ; end 
I hed the mortifioetion of knowing thet the Hindoos, of four out of 
five nstiTe oorps, reftised to sdvenoe. I immedietely took messuies 
to sift the evil, end grsdusUy e reaction hss taken piece, in the 
belief thet I will wait for reinforoements. This has caused me the 
utmost anxiety on your account. Tour situation is never out of my 
thoughts : but having told you what I have^ you and Sale will at 
onoe see that neoemity alone has kept me here. 

I have sent five expresses to hurry on the first division of the 
next brigade. It consists of the 8rd Dragoons, a troop of Hone 
Artillery, let Light Oavalry, the 83rd N.I., and two companies of 
the 8th N.L, all fresh and ^thout a taint. 1 really believe that if 
I wore to attempt to move on now without the reinforcement, the 
four rogimente implicated would, as fw as the Hindoos are oon- 
oamed, stand fust. Pray, therefore, tell me, without the least 
reser v e, the latest day you can hold out If I could, I would tell 
you the day when I expect reinforoements, but I cannot I may, 
however, I balievo with aafoty say, that they will arrive by the end 
of this month. 

The oase^Ahsrsfors^ nowatands thua ’—Whether I am to attempt 
with my present mafterialB to advance, and to risk the appearance 
of diaaihotlQn or oowaidioe, which in such a case could not again 
be got over, or wait the arrival of a reinforcement, which will make 
all sure. This is the real state of the case. If 1 attempted now, 
it mililit ilBk you altogether; but if you oan hold out| the rein- 
forosmenti would make your relief as certain as any earthly thing 
eanbOi 

Our only olgeot in going to Jdlalabad is to rdievs yon and 
bring you back with us to this; but it is neceaaaiy that this aitoold 
be kept a profound sseret I am, Ac. Ao. 

Oflonai PouDOB, 


Tb tUs aOe le^ ; 

Jellaiabad, S8rd IfoNh, 1888. 

llT siAA Oimaz^ 

YeetsrdayaBived yours of the 18fo faiNimA ifldniAtij jiotat^ 
to Oaptain lirngirsfor and niyselfi 1 have on^. In ffo|^ wmtHo, 
to say that in agy laot I Informed you definitMy thel 1 would, by 
Qod*e hlsasiiift hoM this plaoe toUie 81et instsin^ tt/iMah time 
you eoqvaintid me that yon oouid anAeutfi \hllHmm ffo the 
dfnomie. TounoweMetoWoftMAB8«AB#A^ 
only leaoh your p t ee o n t ehmaaymwit hylAiitfolti. Ouyl^^ 
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Boldien are now on two-ihirds of their rations of salt meat, and this 
the oommiaaariat supply ; on the 4th proximo that part of the force 
will then be without meatf notwithstanding every arrangement to 
lesson the consumption. I have this day directed all the camels 
to be destroyed, with the view of preserving the boosa for the horses 
of the cavalry and artillery; and these valuable animals cannot 
receive any rations of groin whatever after the let proximo, but 
must be subsisted entirely on 6oo»a and grass, if the latter can be 
procured. Believe me to he, yours sincerely, 

R. Sale.* 


OHOLAB BINOH AND THE BIKH ARMY. 


[Booh VII, ^ chapter 3, page 77-1 

On the 10th of Febniary Mr. Clerk wrote to the Govern- 
ment SecretBiy : There seems to have been no good 
reason for the delay of Bi^ah Gholab Sinjg^ in oTOsaing the 
Attock, unless he really feared a collision with the Ni^eeb 
battalions, encamped on the other side. Bnt fbr the 
Rigah’s apparent reluctance immediately te nndetftake to 
co-operate in the Khybur Pass, there may be better gronnda 
These may be either an apprehension of his inability to 
oppose the enemy there ; or, as supposed by Oaptain Law- 
rence, a want of moentive to exertion— or both these eai n see 
may retard his movements. In regard to the fomer, the 
presence of the large body of British troops assembli^ at 
Feahawur will encourage him. With re^Mot to the latter, 
I dionld be glad to be provided with the instmotiona of 
goveni]iienl**'^JIfB. Records.] 

- Writing again, on the ISth of Febiniaiy« he says : ** In 
regard to the means of indadng lealous oo^epenlhm on the 
part of 1fto«flDch ttoop% I do not think that tiiee^ieotationa 
of fuad Lawrence are quite reasonable, 

ortimwBN^fbdiiriteearient of proposed loWHwijiidiai^ 
or the dMUi| djgoliation with the Jnminoo Bi^jahs for their 
imiBediateriniMniaeaMit honooiahlii ... It would 
fifonUip long sabsisting be- 
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now to assign suddenly and direotly to the Jummoo Rijahb 
any terntom s as a oompensation for services demanded of 
the Sikh Durbar This would be precipitating the declme 
of a power which it may be soon expedient to prop, both 
againnt Afghans and Jummooees ” — [Af«Sf Records ] But 
though Mr Olerk thought, at this time, that it would not 
be honourable openly to treat with the Jummoo Bajahs for 
the transfer of Jellidahad, he was not unwillmg to place it 
permanently m their hands by a stroke of finesse I confess 
that I cannot see very distinctly how the course suggested 
by Ml. Olerk is so much more honourable,” and ‘‘com- 
patible with finendship,” than that suggested by Captaina 
Mackeson and Lawrence 


pollock’s appeal to his army. 

[Booh VIT , ehaphi 4, page 84 ] 

After alludmg to the defence of Jellalabad, and the pro- 
bability that the Poshawiir force woula immediately advance 
to its rehef, General Pollock saia “Success in relievmg 
these troops wiU raise for this force the admiration and 
gratitude of all India, and the Major-General oommandin 
feels assured that officers and men will cheerfully make any 
saenfioes to attain so noble an object He therefore now 
calls upon the Brigadiers to assemble the commanding 
officers under their orders, and determmo on the least 
quantity of baggage and the smaUest number of camp- 
followers with which their regiments can advance The 
success of this enterprise will greatly depend upon the 
quantity of baggage taken, as from the nature of the oountiy 
between Podiawur and Jellalabad, the line most consiatent 
with safety must be as httle incumbered as possible The 
Mcgor-General commandmg trusts that the confidence he 
feels m the troops will be repaid by their confidence in him. 
The soldiers may rest assured that his thoughts are con- 
stantly engaged m ensunng their proviaions and seoumig 
their comforts, and they may be convmced they will never 
be cfdled upon by him to make useleBS saonfioes, or to 
undergo unnecessary hardships Aznmgements will be 
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made for pUomg ttuoh baggage as may be left behmd m 
perfect secuiity at Peshawur ” 


FOBCINO THE KHYBITB ^FOULOOK’b GENEIIAL OBDBR8 

\Bobk VII , chapter 4, pages 87, 88 J 

[The following are the mlea laid down for the guidance 
of commandmg offioeie, to which allusion is nkbdj m the 
tezt ] 

1 A bugler or trumpeter to be attached to each com 
mandmg oihcer of a party or detachmuui of the several 

imlnTnna, 

2 Whenever an obstacle presents itself, or accident oo- 
ouis, of a nature to impede the march of any part of either 
of the columns, and occisions a breik m its continuity, the 
officer in command nearest to the spot will order the halt to 
be sounded, which will be immediately repeated by the other 
buglers, and the whole will halt till the removal of the difB 
culty enableB the columns to proceed m the i establiahed 
order, when the signal to advance wiU be given 

3 The baggage master will supenutend the placing of the 
baggage, Ao , m the order prescribed, and thi Major Gfeneral 
commanding requests that commanding-officers will use their 
best ezertions to facilitate this important objeot. Hie 
quarter-master of each corps will see that the baggage of his 
regiment is placed m its proper position m the column, and 
an officer from eadi is to be appointed to the duty 

4 . No private guards are to be allowed Hie partiSR of 
oavalxy and infantry, allotted at mtervals m the Ime of 
mardh, are to be the only troops attenjjbng it 

5 The offloeia entnuted with the command of the partieB 
which are to flank the rear-guard on the heighta, must give 
their moat vigilant attention to the important dvt7 ^ 
renting their men from hurrying m advance of it ; its rear 
must never be left ezpoaed to fire from the heighta 

6 The troops to be told off on their regimental pa r adeai 
as above detailed, and marched at the appomted hour to 
iheir respective posts 


■ ■ S 
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7 The force will march to Jumrood to-morrow morning, 
m the order above prescribed The general to beat at four, 
and the assembly at five o’clock 

8 The baggage and camp-followers cf each corps are to 
be kept with their respective regiments till notice is given 
by the baggage master that they are reqmred to take their 
places m the column * 


Camp Jumrood, 4th Apiil 1842 

1 he force to be undei arms to morrow morning at half-post three 
o'clock, ready to move foiward, at which time all the treasure, 
ammunition, baggage, &c , will be mo\ed to the low ground to the 
right front of the bills now occupied by picqueta No fires ore to 
lie lighted on any account, no drums to beat, or bugles to be 
sounded The six companies of the 60tb Kogiment, and six com 
panies of the 38rd Regiment will remain with the baggage, in the 
vicinity of the treasure and ammunition The parties for crowning 
the heights, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Taylot and 
Mi^jor Anderson, will move forward to the bill on the right of the 
pass The parties for the same duty, under the command of Mi^or 
Huish and Lieutenant-Colonel Moseley, will in like manner move for- 
ward to the hill on the left Lieutenant Colonel Taylot^s party will 
be accompomed by the Iriegulars who lately garrisoned Ah-Muqid. 

Captain Fems's jeasilrhees will accompany the left advanomg 
party 

When the heights have been crowned on both hills, four oom- 
pames of the 9th Foot, the eight companies of the 26th, under 
laeutenant Colonel Taylor and Mjgor Huish, also the jesailcheea, 
under Captain Ferns, will descend the hills to be m madinena to 
enter the pass 

Six horse artillery guns, four from the foot-artillery, with the 
two mountain guns, will be drawn up m battery opposite the pass. 

The advance guard, seven oompames of the 80th, and seven com- 
panies of the 68id, will aooompony the guns 

The whole of the cavalry will be so placed by Brigadier White, 
that any attempt at an attack from the low hills on the right mi^ 
be frustrated When the baggage, Ac , is directed to advance^ the 
same order of march will be preserved os was formerly prescribed, 
with the following alteration Six oompamm of the 60th N.I. will 
be togeiber on the ng^t, and eix oompamea of the 88rd, now 
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arnvodf will follow the 63id N I When the rear of the oolumu le 
entering the pose, the two rear cotnpaaues of Lieuteuant-Oolonel 
Moseley's and Major Anderson’s parties should descend the hills. 

G PONBONBT, Capt f A* A General * 

LOXD BLLENBOBOUGH’b JELLALABAD PBOOLAMATION. 

[Book VII , chapter 4, page 98 ] 

Seoret Department, Benares, 2lBt April. 

The Governor General feels assuied that every subjict of the 
British Goveinmeot will peruse with the deepest iiiteiest and satis- 
fiictiou the report he now communioates of the entire defeat of the 
Afghan tioops, under Mahomed Akhar Khan, by the garrison of 
Jellalabad 

That illustrious gainson, which, by its constancy in enduntig 
privation and by its valoui m action, has already obtomed for itself 
the sympathy and respect of every true soldier, has now, sallying 
forth from its walls, utidei the command of its gallant leader, 
Miyor-Gteneral Sir Robert Sale, thoroughly beaten in open field on 
onemy of more than three times its numbers, taken the stondoide 
of their boasted cavalry, destroyed their camp, and recaptured four 
guns, which, under ciroumstanoes which oau never again ooour, hod 
durmg tlie lost wmter fallen mto then hands. 

The Goveruoi General cordially congiutulates the army upon the 
retiiin of victory to its laiiks He is convinced that there, os in all 
former times it will be found, while, os at Jellalabad, the European 
and Native tioops mutually supportmg each other, and evmcmg 
equal discipline and valour, are led into action by officers m whom 
they justly confide. 

The Governoi General directs that the substance of this notifi- 
cation, and of Miqor General Sir Robert Sale's report, be carefully 
known to all troops and that a salute of twenty-one guns be 
fired at every principal station of the oruiy 

STATE OF OAUBUL AFTER ITS EYACUATION BY TBB BR1TI8E. 

[Book VII , chapter 6, page 104, et aeq] 

The letten of Johu OonoUy wntteii at thia tune afford a 
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BDffioiently dear inaight into the state of partieh at Caubul 
On the l7th of January he wrote to Maegregor . ** The ao- 
ooiuits of our most ill-fated force become more distressing 
every day Hundredb of Sepoys, wounded, frostbitten, 
Stan mg, and naked, come mto the city The Oosbegs buy 
many, and some find their way to us, and are relieved m 
the hospital, which is now crowded to excess , and the poor 
wretdies ate dymg off fast That viUam, Ameen-ooUah, is 
evidently anxious that the sick should die, for he will not 
assist them m any way, not attend m the least to our re- 
peated requents tor assistance The Newab ib so completely 
m the hands of the Naib th it he cannot afford us any relief 
The Afghans are veiy sangume m the expectation of assist- 
ance and oo-operatiou of the Sikhs, and talk in court of 
Sultan Mahomed having leceived mstiuctions from the 
Durbar to do our force as much injury as possilde, and that 
Shore Smgh has an understandmg with them to pieveut our 
force re-entering the country Ion must be aware whether 
there is any foundation for those reports This 

mommg the Newab, attended by Ameen-oolloh and all the 
chiefs, went to pay their respects to the King m the Balia 
Hissar The King has paid two lakhs of rupees already, and 
has promised one more m ten days The Newab is Munster 
— ^Ameen-ooUah, Naib , and oaths and protestatioiiB have 
been taken on the Koran that they aie to be fneuds to each 
other, and supporters of the true faith The Newab abuses 
the Kmg most loudly and openly The Kmg does the same 
with the whole family of the Baxuk/yes Ameen oollah 
Khan has sworn etumal faith to the cause of his Migesty — 
bares his head and swears most solenm oaths in the Musjidb 
to uphold the Newab’s dignity against the Kmg and all the 
royal family His Migesty has sent me seveial mebsages, 
saying that he submits to the extortion of the three lakhs 
because he is not strong enough to oppose the demand , but 
that, Inshdllahl when he has received the salaam of the 
chiefs, he will gam power daily, and be able, should our 
troops come on, to play his own game with advantage to 
iiiniaftTf and oun^ves 1 behove that he is heart and soul 
m our mterest , and it appears oontraxy to all reason to 
suppose otherwise The measures which obliged the Newab 
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to reBigo Him throiie are, 1 believe — let The ditad of oui 
vengeduce, which the people think the King can in some 
way avert, if a force is sent strong enough to shut out all 
hoi>e of opposition 2nd The dread of Akbar’s rising 
powei 3rd The suspicions of the fidelity of their own 
party, who had shown symptoms of disaiiuction, and some 
of whom had openly espoused the cause of lus Majesty 
Such a condition cannot, 1 should think, last long between 
such Yorks and Lancasters There is one thing \ery cer 
tarn, that unless a very large force is sent up, which will 
preclude all hope of opposition, every nnin in the country 
will rise against us , and the people m the. vicinity of Caubul 
have BO comproniiHod themselves, and dread our vengeance 
BO much, that the y will straui oi ery nerve to oppose us, and 
may be his Majesty will feel tliat his safest plan is to jom his 
oountiymeu agamst us He said at the Durbar this mom 
mg that he was glad that aiiairs had taken such a turn, and 
that he was now able to call himself defender of the faith 
This much could not have been avoided under the circum- 
stancoB W e are amused all day long by abuse and 

Bcuriilous verses about the Elaihrs Books are bemg sold 
by the weight I have not yet been able to got hold of the 
duldren — ^most exorbitant pneos are demanded The Newab 
promises, but has not the power to fulfil Salutes are being 
fired, and there is a general rejoicing in honour of the coali- 
tion between the two Kmgs Artillerymen are bemg sent 
to Akbar ” — [MiS Gorreapondence ] 

On the 24th of January, John Conolly wrote “The 
Elmg holds Durbar regularly, at which all the chiefs attend. 
He pretends to have shaken ofi all connection with our 
government, but secretly sends me messages, professing all 
smoenty and attachment There is much talk of a large 
force being sent to oppose the arm^ which is said to bo ad- 
vancing from Hmdostan , but money is wautmg , the reli- 
gious feeling against us contmues very strong, and the chiefo 
have compromised themselves so much, that they will rise 
to a man, unless an overpowering forco is sent The NewaVs 
kmdnesB is beyond description, and he professes, and 1 be- 
lieve smcerely feels, great anxiety to secure the friendship 
of our government. He is most deeply distressed at the 
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treadheroui conduct of the ohicfB We are quite ignorant of 
the intentions of goremnient Mohamed Akbar is ccm- 
tmually wntmg for guns and ammunition , but not a man 
can be mduced to inardi without pay, and every one ib jea- 
lous of Akl>ar SUian’s nsiug power The Baruk^e fimtion 
of hiB party view each other with great suspicion Ameen- 
oollah iH the go-between Akbar Khan is procunng all the 
money he oan by extortion from Sourkars and others." — 
[dfiS Correapondettce ] This was mterlmed invisibly on the 
advice of a bill drawn by M%}or Pottmger on the Ferozepore 
treasury, and was produced on the apphcation of lodyne to 
the paper On the same day Lieutenant Conolly wrote to 
Mr Clerk The King is obliged to talk of sendmg troops 
to oppose us at the Khybur , but he dedares secretly to me 
hiB smcenty for the Bntiah Government The chiefs talk 
of collectmg an army, bat the smews of war are wantmg 
Thanks to the Nowab, we are safe , but it has more 
than once been proposed that we sliould be killed 
Since our troops left this, the King has been recognised by 
the Newab and the rebel chiefs on the payment of three 
lakhs of rupees to the Newab and Ameen-oollah Khan. 
The former is Vizier , the latter oeputy The Newab is 
most anxious to serve our government He has not been 
in any way concerned m the treacherous conduct to our 
troops His kmdnesB and attention to us is great, and he 
is smcerely anxious to establish a fnendship with the British 
Government — ^bemg afraid of the King and Mohamed Akbar, 
and disgusted with the conduct of the chiefs, who deceived 
him with oaths and protestations Groat excitement pre- 
vails m the town , the feelmg against us contmues very 
strong, and every man will oppose our re-entenng the 
country, unless a force is sent which will preclude all hope 
of succe^ul opposition ’’ — [JIfiSf Correspor^dence ] 

On the 15th of February Conolly wrote to Maegregor . 
** Smee my former notes, the latest of which was dated the 
10th, affiurs have assumed a very different aspect Naib 
Ameen-oollah, havmg given up the guns entrusted to his 
charge, has Shaken the confidence of the Baruk^e party 
m h» (the Nub’s) smcenty, and exposed the Kmg*s 
ultimate designs of makmg himself strong and independent 
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of, if not iiumioal to, the NewaVe ohque Teaterday the 
Naib called on the Newab, on the part of hu M^esty, to 
eend hia gims to the Balia Hisear Eba demand waa directly 
refuaed , and the Newab declared hia determination of not 
again attending the Durbar until hia Mi^eaty gave proofa of 
confidence and honeaty Thia morning Fozil-i-Almud, aon 
of Kasee Huaaun, brought an order from hia Majeaty that I 
ahould wait upon him , but I decbned the honour m 
thiB instance, as I had done before, feelmg that no good* 
could come from an interview, ignorant aa 1 am of the 
iiitentionB of government and of your wiahes, and having 
been, moreover, frequently warned agamat movmg out of our 
present residence I gathered from theEasee’a son, that hia 
Majesty was formmg a jmrty ip opposition to the Barukaye 
faction, the prmcipal characters bemg Ameen oollah, the 
Populzye, many of the Kuzzilbash, and some of the Oanbul 
chiefs You will perceive among his partisana the chief con- 
spiiators in the late rebellion, Ameen oollah, Abdool Salam, 
and Sekundur, — men who have nothing to hope for at our 
hands I presume the first demand made by our govern- 
ment will be the persons of these chiefs, who planned and 
were moat conspicuous m the late revolution , and if the u- 
fonnation 1 have alluded to be correct, his Miyeaty may 
object to give up the chiefs But thene are mattera te 
future conmderation , and should his Majesty be disinclined 
to use hiH utmost endeavours for the furtherance of the 
wishes of government, such unwilUngness must, of course, 
be regarded aa boat^ty It is generally beheved and 
asserted throughout the town, that hia Miyeaty mstigated 
the late rebellion I have never been able to prove the 
though I cannot but tbmk that hia Majeaty was, 
directly or indirectly, the cause of the revolution When you 
know the mtentions of govemmonf, you will be able to aee 
your way more clearly I would, however, suggebt that hia 
Migeaty be made to underatand, either from youraelf or 
through me, that he most either meet our wishes or go hia 
own road Things are so very unsettled here juat now, that 
the most learned cannot foretel the events of the morrow. 
All eyw are turned upon you The evacuation of Jellalabad 
iHll have the worrt poanble effect. Every one here has 
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turned soldier and the people are m a high state of exoite- 
meut, and hungering after paj, which is not forthcoming 
Out host hab uBBomhled a regiment ot lOOO bayonets, 1000 
horsemen, some Jezailchees, and a park of twehe guns, the 
ammumtiou for which, by the Meer/a’s return yesterday, 
amounted to about thirty shot, and no cartndges There 
must be some sonous disturbance ere long We are very 
anxious about the sick, which we fear will be saenhoed m 
any popular tumult For ourselves, vve must trust to Pro- 
>ideuoe , should things come to the worst, we shall try and 
escape to your stronghold — S We have just heard that a 
change of mmistiy has been proposed by his M ijesty, and 
likely to be effected, Oosman Khan to be actmg premier, 
and the Newab to be a sleeping partner 

‘M6th, p M , 10 o’clock — ^To day there has been a noisy 
debate between the Newab and Ameen-oollah, the former 
abusmg the latter m rather round terms The Naib loft the 
room m a huff, and thmgs are as unsettled as ^an be The 
Newab says he won’t give up his guns, or go to the Durbar 
and msists upon his Majesty pursumg the non 

mterference system to which he is bound by the tenns of his 
treaty There is uothmg but Nifag everybody suspects his 
neighbour , everythmg is in capital tnm for us if our army 
advances , I only wait your authonty to spend a little 
money, and above all a guarantee to our host of a hand- 
some provision if hi sides with us, oi stands neutial — for he 
IB a most worthy and honest old gentleman, and had no hand 
m the late melancholy occurrences Ghoolam Mahomed 
Khan has also kept aloof fiom the late rebellion There is 
a report that Palmer has broken up the treaty, and is again 
besieged m the Balia Hissar He writes for orders, which 
kmdly send with all expedition For God’s sake bewaie of 
Mahomed Akbar ” 

In a letter oi March 6th, the same writer says Futteh 
Jung (Bhidi Soojah’s son) has gone out yesterday to jom 
Akbar Things are very unsettled here still, and the Kohi- 
stanees are figtiting amongst themselves The Newab is 
still tieatiug us with the gEeatast kindness. He has enlisted 
about 3000 men, principally for our protection, and is 
detennmed to fight rather thw give us up The Naib here 
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hds beou trying to get us, and has a strong party of Sepoys 
enlisted also The Newab asked me yesterday if, when his 
money is out, wt shall be able to assist hmi, as he only has 
sufiicient recvly c ash to pay his men for one month and a h<ilf 
more. Can y uu authonsc mi to make him an advance when 
his money fails ? For, as I said before, his entertaining troops 
m almost entnely on oiir account Ue would be safe enough 
were we not his guests In the nfeiuitimo he has bought 
ammunition, and got his guns ready in case of an attack ” 
And in another letter of the some date “ The bearer 
will be able to toll you all the news I have written to you 
sei oral times, but have received no acknowledgment of my 
letteis Always try solution of lodyne on my notes . . . 

We are very kindly treated by the Newab, but close 
prisoners Amcen-ooUah has tried stratagem and threats to 
get us out of the Newab’s hands, with a vii w of screwmg us ; 
but, thanks to the Newab, we iro us yet safe, though our situa- 
tion IS an unpleasant one The King is sitting m the Balia 
Bbssar , but his authonty is only nominal, all power l>emg 
m the hands of Ameeu-ooUah Prince Futteh Jung has 
started with a few horsemou towards Jellalabad, and will 
probably halt for some days at Bootkak The King sends 
me occasionally messages professing sincenty for the British 
Government , but he does not, in his ])*cBent circumstances, 
do anything which would lead his subjects to suspect his 
attachment to us, or the whole population would nse up 
against him ” — [Af^ Correapotiderwe ] 


THE LKTTEES OF SHAH BOOJAH 
[Book VII , chapter 6, page 108 ] 

[Oontaimug the King’s version of the causes and oiroiim- 
stanoes of our disasters at Oaubul, and throwing some li^t 
upon his own character and conduct, the unpublished 
letters of Shah Soojah are sufficiently cunous and interest- 
ing to induce me to msert a few of them in this jdaoe. It 
18 important also to consider their beanng upon some of 
the events recorded in the chapter on the Defenoe of 
JeUalabad.1 
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FBOM BHAB BOOJAH TO CAPTAIN MAOQBNOOB. 

{Raotnmed January 2\U, 1842 ) 

Let it be known to Captain Maogregor you are aware of all that 
has occurred here Kotwithatanding all 1 said regarding the 
treachery of theee men they (the British) did uot understand, but 
were guided by the advice of my enemus — that is, the Barukayea 
—until arrived at this pitch The clans of the Barukzyes had this 
object, that auspioion and ill will should exist between the British 
and me To the British they said, that I had instigated the rebel 
lion , and to the Mahomedans they said, that I and the Fennghees 
were one, until they made me generally unpopular Well such 
waa fated ' It has caused me much giief and regret God grant 
this wish of my heait, that the fate of Sir William Maonaghten and 
Mr Trevor and the other gentlemen may befal my enemies ' I 
frequently desited them, on the first outbieak of the rebellion, to 
bring evetythmg into the Balia Hissar which is a place of stiength 
They did not listeu to my advice I theu begged them to endea 
TOur to gain time--that when I could arrange matteia with them 
men (Afghans) all would be well Dut ng the time that I waa 
besieged, I expended all that 1 hiui collcwted with so much labour, 
until I brought every one of influence ovci to my side by payment. 
Please God they may remain faithful to me ' 

No one but myself could manage these people (Afghans) and 
oaiiy on the government My sinoetity and friendship to the Bast 
India Company was formerly well known at present it is as 
evident to all the world as the light of day If 1 had only some 
tieasure, that dunng the two or three remammg months of wmter 
1 might strengthen myself please God there is no one m this 
country who could displace me, and* by the blessing of God, every- 
thmg would be amn^ aocordiog to my desire The men here 
are not to be won without monej Gh>d grant this wish of my 
hesrt 1 Before this 1 spent foui lakhs of lupees in this ufiRur, and 1 
mirnn gave two lakhs more , I have nothmg eJse left If some money 
eould be leoeived that 1 might wm over these men, please God 
everything could be aiTanged aocordmg to my desire It is to be 
hoped, as you will see, that in a few months I could collect hone 
and foot so that no one o mid stir God grant this wish of my 
heartl 

The bearer of this will veihally mform you of all other ououm* 
stances It isadvisable that you shouldsend this paper to Feshawui^ 
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or even to the Qovemor General And send me on anB>\er to thw 
speedily Whenever you hear of tho arrival of this papei at Peaha* 
wur, be good enough to let me know, that I may feel sure of its 
havmg passed out of this country , because the evil disposed are 
spreading repoits that 1 am united to the Fennghees Until I have 
gained iny piuper footmg, it is neoessaty that, for some time, money 
should be sent to enable me to manage matteis When 1 have 
succeeded in establishmg my power, I shall not require assistance 
from any one Everythmg wdl be easy Don’t lot the men of 
this country know these thmga Afterwaids, whatever may be 
desirable foi my good and for youis, God will grant And God 
grant this wish of my heart 1 The bearer will tell you how matters 
stand Whoncvei money has been received and I have reinstated 
tnyiclf, I shall hav( these people so much under my control, that if 
I oidei it they will carry the shoes of the Sahibs on their own 
heads— [3f5 Jiecards] 

FBXB TRANSLATION OF A LETTER FROM SHAH BOOJAH TO THE 
GOVERNOR GENERAL OF INDIA 

( WUhout date, brought on the 2nd of February, by a meuenger fifteen 
daya from CtvubuX ) 

Be it known to my fnend that I am King, and know the people 
welL It 18 right to tieat people accordiug (o their deserts , some 
kmdnesB, others by seventy 

Some evil disposed persons, from fbar of me, took rofuge with Sir 
W Maciiaghten and Sir A Bumes^ and 1 could say nothing to 
them , they stirred up stnfe 

Dunug the last two or three years 1 considered the Sahib^ and 
especially the Envoy whom I valued more than my life^ as my 
equals, without their pleasure 1 did nothing 

It was God's will I should see what I would have wished not to 
have seen May no other have such expenenoea 

Could It have been my wish to see my enemies and their fbnriliee 
m the place of my finendsf 

Once or twioe 1 wrote to you to send a person to inqnuw and 
infbrm you of the state of things m this oountry , but it was not 
done 

For two or three years I consoled the people, who told me if I 
was not King, they should understand it was the Fenughee; and 
they former) told me that when i came tiisy aqielled Dost 
IfAnmad ^ but that I bad disappomtcd them , that now thenr woomd 
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left them, their countiy woa lost and, although at first they 
received pay, even that vraa stopped I could DOt console the 
people, but I spoke of them to the Envoy, and told liiiii that sooner 
or latei thoie would be a disturbance , but ho listene 1 not to me 
I told him they weie deceiving him but he believed mo not and 
desired me to be at ease, for ^at he would settle the eountry with 
two Pultuna (regiments) 

He further told mo to confine and expel some evil disposed 
persons I did so but they got access to Niaam oo dowlah and 
through him to the Ln\ oy who asked me to release them I did 
■a Now I am distiessed by those voiy people 

When the Envoy was going away I asked him to take me with 
him for that I w is in an extremity , 1 told him of what was going 
on, and was not listened to I told him that complaints weie daily 
made to mo of Afgha i w imen being taken to Burncs s Moonshee, 
and of their drmkiug wine at his housi , and of wome i bomg taken 
to the Cbaonee (cantonments) on hoisoback and of my havmg 
myself witnessed it When people complained to me oi such things^ 
I asked who did so that I might mquire, and told them not to 
defame the Sahibs 1 first oomf irted and then leproved them , and 
Mid, if any person uses violence to your women tell me, and mqmry 
shall be made 

The people have often before acted as they have now , they con- 
fined my brother Mahmood m the Balia Hissar, the conspirators 
then were Mookteor oo dowlah and Ahmed Khan, Nooraye, &o 
They pretended it was a quarrel between the Sheeohs and Soonees, 
but It proved a great matter, and they saw that without me they 
could not settle matters 1 was then among the Kakurs The 
TChfcna sent for me, and all obeyed me 

In the present instance people said, " There ate orores of rupees 
m the Ohoonee, let us strengthen Islam Such are the people 
Three or four dogs are gone (dead) , as many lemain 

Nisam 00 dowlah was a dog and ruined all I begged the Envoy 
not to rum the people Nisam oo dowlah said to the Douranoea, 
the and Envoy will destroy you 1 will help you, but Captain 
Trevor will not let me The people were thus stirred up I was 
annoyed, but could not help myself, now, please Qod and by the 
help of friends, much may be done 

ASi were against me on account of you They sent to me to 
sepsrate myself from you, and for the sake of the fiuth to be King 
myself (some Sahibs were then m the Balia Hissar). I did not give 
a reply at the time, but sent word to the Envoy, who told me to 
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turn them away 1 did ao, saying I owed everything to the Sahibs 
They told me 1 would repent 

For some days there was fighting near the Chaonee and Daiw 
Hissar and Balia Booij , at which time 1 sent word to the Envoy to 
come with all his baggage to the Balia Hibbh, where the troops 
could hold out for a yev oi two, telling him that three or four 
thousand of the mhabitonts might be tunicd out, and guns and 
stores brought After much debato, no answer wan given 1 bok), 

Veiy good i Please yourselves * 

Some days after I sent to the Chaonee, and warned them not to 
abandon it ; that I know the designs of the onem}, who mtended to 
attack them, and by expendmg five oi six lakhs of lupees I 
endeavoured to bung the people from thi common enemy towards 
myself, but they told me to separate mysoli from you On this 
account three or foui BoiuluyeB separated themselves from me, 
but though I could not trust people, I msnnged matters by first 
paying three or four lakhs, and aftcrviards two oi three, which they 
asked of me, thinking 1 would lefusc, and they would have an 
oxcuse for separating fiom mo, but 1 gave all I had, and now am 
moneyless If, however, I had money, I could openly do much , 
but nothixig is to be done without money (they are dogs) If I had 
money 1 could raise troops, and many of my old (HmdoBtanae) 
ones who letumed naked are anxious to serve me, but 1 have no 
money. In heart I am yours, though all the world are separated 
from me 

Nisam oo-dowlah knew a night before it occurred what was 
to happen, but did not tell me or the Envoy that we might 
prevent it. 

The conspirators told the people that 1 was with them , and when 
the Fnnoe went out with the troops, they (the traitors) said, " Th^ 
are with us." 

1 sent Mahomed Sheireef to settle matters, but he was not 
attended to; and he, as well os many of my troops, was killed, 
whibh event opened the eyes of the people of Caubul , so the con 
qdraton^ to im|dioate the people, attacked Sir A. Bumea 

If my oonnael u token much may yet be done , or, if not, 1 will 
go to Here the people are confirmed traitors, or I could 

easily settle the whole country, and Persia and Ehorsasan. 

What was &tod has happened. 1 have not seen it m my sleq>. 
but have aotually witnessed it May God remove the sorrow, that 
mj •nAwiina oud thsiT fSuuihes should be m the plaoe of my fitiends. 
Is there any m the world who gave their envniss the means to kill 
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ihem^ The dog Akbai oune u a beggar from Toorkiatan Hie 
enmity to the Sahib Log and myself was apparent , but lakha oi 
xupeea were given him to escort the troops m their retreat , and 
wW was the oonsequenoe 1 In the midst of the disoussions I sent 
oereral tunes to the Envoy and adied him why he nourished his 
enemy , but I was not attended to 

All Hussulmans turned from me on aocount of you , and for 
three months for youi sake, I expenenoed trouble and distress, 
and then the hnvoj agrei'd to give the country to Mahomed Akbar, 
and to allow me a of rupees a year, or four lakhs in Hindostan , 
but 1 knew and said that as soon as they left the Chaonee they 
would be destroyed , and so it has proved 
Between us there were no differenoea, and there will not be 
When I saw how tilings weie going I expended money to draw 
the people from Mahomed Akbar, but now I can do nothmg 1 
sent news to Maogregor and to Ghuznee and to Candahai 
The road is unsafe, so 1 cannot write anght — [ifiS Xeeordt] 

raoM gwAw boojah to oaftain macorboos (wrxttbn in sxobit 

BT HIB KSJBBTT’b OWN HANDl 
(Beccived Ftbruary (Uh ) 

Let it be known to Captain MacgzQgor what misfortunes have 
befiiUen me * Eveiythmg occurs contrary w expectation I wrote, 
that after labounng from oaihest morning to night&ll, I had by a 
thousand schemes satisfied these men and made them swear fiddity 
One oome and another went but all saying, " Be not united to the 
Fsnnghees ” This is what the fiaruk^es are spreading among the 
people I said in reply to them * Tou yourselves have said that 
they (the Fenngheee) have done nothing for the Birkar, and have 
not fulfilled their promises , then how should the Sirkor be wall 
disposed towards them 1 During the time that 1 was with them I felt 
that my name suffered, and I felt this disgiaoe— that it was known 
to all the world 1 oontmued with them until the time when Sir 
William Maonaghten purposely told me to oast them (the Ferin- 
ghees) off* 1 then dismissed them, and you yonnelveB mfbrmed 
me that they (the Fermghees) had oome to an understandings 
with Mahomed Akbar How then eould I still preserve any under 
with them 1 Rest perfeotly satisfied. At present I havw 
no understanding with the Feringheea." At length, by every meene 

• Alluding to his M^esty’s disminnng the troops at Snr Wilhus 
Maonaghten's request f^ the BaUa Hisnr 
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iB my power, I pacified them. These men at present, whether 
Barukzyes or other Afghans or Parsewans, are all obedient to me. 
^ ithout my orders they do nothing However, I place no trust m 
them. Gh)d grant that I may obtom the wish of my heart • I have 
no other desire. 1 cannot think that you are possessed of a proper 
sense of honour, since Dost Mahomed and his family remain there 
with honour Should Akbor &11 mto my power, if 1 am a Mussul 
man or a man, what treatment he shall leceive * Dost Mahomed 
and his wives and children, m revenge foi the Sahibs who have 
fallen in this country, should be seen wandeiing m destitution 
through the bazaars and streets, that it should be known to all the 
uorld What has been youi treatment of that dog (Dost Mahomed)^ 
So much wealth * And what return have you received from this 
fiuthless wretch (Mahomed Akbai) t May God acoomplish this 
desire of my heart ' It is now some days since they (the Afghans) 
have requested me to send Shumshoodeen Khan to Ohuznee. 
Until today I have delayed I have also made delays m the 
direction of the Ehybur At length I am helpless, and if 1 do 
not consent 1 shall be suspected And fiom Eh>bui intelligence 
has come that 200 men have been killed, and two loads of treasure 
and two guns abandoned to the enemy, and that Mackeson Sahib 
is shut up in All Muijid requiring succour If this is true, what 
management I How often have I said that if I possessed money 1 
might oolleot some thousands of troops of m^ own ' I should not 
require assistance from any one I could do anything I liked 
But I have nothing whatevei At this moment there la only 
remommg two or throe thousand ducats These men, who are my 
own servants, have remained with me , but, poor wretches, bow 
many months are they m arrears * The other Afghans I have 
ordo^ to be mustered daily m my presence Such os I may 
seleet 1 diall oontmue in service 1 never have had and never can 
have any mterest separate from yours Alas ' that you should not 
have known my worth I I will delay t^e despat^ of the men 
some dojys longer 1 shall be suspected. If I could know the 
truth 1 would arrange accordingly. If you think that this offiur 
will succeed, and that an army will come, let me know the truth, 
and if it is unlikely, write to me that 1 may make such arrange- 
ments OS fully satisfy you that not a oat belonging to you 
be iigured. The retreat of the Caubul FSas was quite a 
diflforent afihir. All were then our mortal enemiee. If 1 had 
I shonld not require assistanoe fiom any one. Smee 1 have 
no money, if the Lord (Auckland) does not think it advisable to 
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■end it, I must go somewhere else. There is not another person 
but myself who could manage this affair. I know these men well ; 
and I have not seen a man who could do anythmg without my permis- 
sion. Write these drcumatanoea to the Qoyemor-General, and tear 
up this paper What misfortunes have befallen I Write explicitly, 
that arrangements may be mode accordingly. They (the Afghans) 
have made many petitions regarding Candahar, that an order may 
be sent to the prince. It has been written and sent, carefully 
worded, to the best of my ability. 

About this affiur of Mackeson, I cannot understand what manage- 
ment this is If it is true, you are destroying yourselves. 1 dou*t 
know whether there is an understanding between you and Shore 
Singh that your troops should have a free passage (through the 
Punjab). 1 wrote to Shore Singh that it was a religious war, that 
he might understand. Tear up this paper ; and remove from about 
your person the men of this country. — [MS. Rtwrdi.'] 

FBOU SHAH BOOJAH TO UAFTAIN llArOBSGOIL 

{Received February ) 

Let it be known to Captain Macgregor, I have no certain intelli- 
gence about affairs. I don’t know what perverseness is this, that 
up to the present time you will not appreoiato my worth, nor 
understand your own position or interests. Tou do not correctly 
explain things to me; and if there is a prospect of your being 
supported from the rear, and you have, or are likely to have, a 
good understanding with Shere Singh, so that an army may corner 
then 1 would act here as such a state of droumstances would 
render expedient; but if there be no prospect of this, and you 
determine on any other course, 1 will then take such measures os 
may be desirable. May God grant the wish of my heart I I have 
prayed Gk>d to grant this prayer. God is omnipotent. Write to 
the Governor-General. I am not happy in this country; but if 
my friends desire it, 1 cannot oppose myself to their widies. The 
settlement of that country can be satisfimtorily mani^ied ; but the 
country could never have been settled in the manner in which you 
were inaking arrangements. — [MS. ReeordM.'\ 

VBOIC H. M. 8HAH 800JAH TO OAFTAllr XACUBMOB. 

Let it be known to Mr. MoQgfegor, to the Genera], and to 
the other gentlemen, that which I did not wish to see^ and which 
never entered into my imag^tion, it has been my lot to sea 
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What 1 have already Buffered, and am Bufbrmg, is known only 
to Qod. 

Althouf^ I frequently remonstrated, they paid no attention to my 
words. These men have made haud aud deceit then trade. * * * 
During the tunc they were committing these excesses and would 
not come m for some days, they contmued plundering the shops 
and exoitmg disturbances m the city , and m thih busmess all the 
Sirdars weie concerned, aud on this account the lower orders 
became like hungry dogs but Qod shamed them, foi they got 
nothing What has happened was fated, and was owmg to our own 
neglect However much 1 said, '*Come up above, the fort is 
strong , for one year no one can he brought within it , with my 
servants, aud from 500 to 1000 others, the fort would be strong, 
and 2000 or 8000 others, with guns, sallymg out might colleot 
gram — [it was m vain ] Howevci, it has passed — such was our 
fate 1 sent messages to cantonments, begging them not to defer 
their ooming from to*day to to morrow, from to morrow to next day 
— that, please Qod, all would be right 

1 had collected five or six lakhs of i upeos m gold mohurs, know- 
mg that these people, except for money, would not act honestly, 
even with God I spent three or four lakhs of rupees amongst 
them. Every tnbe made oath, wiote on the K^ran, and sealed, 
but they still said, ** The King and the Fennghees aie one " How- 
ever, I have managed to brmg them thus far and given two lakhs 
more. It is a pity that I have no more money If 1 had any mors^ 
and could raise 2000 oi 8000 sowars, and 2000 foot soldiers of my 
own, I would defy any one to stir The footeoldiers^ too, who 
returned from the army, 1 collected-* 800 or 400 — that they might 
be with my regiment Oh 1 that God bad never let me see this day I 
Altho^igh, if mon^y reaches me, God will prosper everything To 
give money to an enemy to collect troops, and to come and kill you, 
did ever any one so trust an enemy ? Even now have nothmg to 
say to dog * This, too, I have said to you, even as I warned 
you before. I am night and day absorbed m this one thought ; it 
has ooouned to my sund that it would be better if the fbw ladiiB 
and geutlemen should be brought heie^ m order that they might bo 
ssleosed from the hands of that dog This entered my mmd, and 
1 with the Sirdars, and brought them to Bgroe, befoos 

I iioii tent a paper to this effect to that dog: It struok me that 
gog would not release and send them here I then dedded 

^ Mahomed Akbsr. 


rr 2 
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that it would be judicioua that Jubbar Khan should be sent I 
hope that he will bring them to this place m safety By the blesaing 
of Gk>d, my mmd will be at ease No one will have power to say 
any thmg to them , they will remain m safety If this is approved 
of by you, 1 will take this course , but inform me if you do not 
approve of it, and can suggest anythmg else, that it may bo 
arranged Now, men of all ranks are flookmg to me • * * I have 
asked of Qod — ^if some money could be obtamed all would go well, 
byQodb assistance * * * At present my subjects make peti 
tion to me to send money, and one of the prmces with guns and an 
army to Candahar • * • J had sent for Mr Conolly, and other 
gentiemen, to consult with them, as thqr had themselves asked the 
Sirdar to send for them but some one said to them, “ If yon go to 
the King ho will kill you * It was their (the Sirdars ) mtention that 
the Emg should kill them They had sent me word secretly before 
hand I replied, that if the world was upset, and every one my 
enemy, I would not do so They then said, that it was really true 
what Jubbar Khan and Oosman Khan had said— chat the King was 
not sepal ate from the Fennghees If he ui, they said, give these 
(English gentlemen) to the king, that he may kill them I heard 
this, and gave them answer Ihey understood their position, and 
repented of the step they had taken Smce this ooourrenoe they 
oome and go , and I have re assured them They now swear and 
protest that they will do nothing whatever without my wishes. If 
you think it can be done, Gk>d will shame my enemies 
Aeoordt] 


TROM SHAH SOOJAH TO OAFTAIR MAOOBIOOB 

iTFntten «n secret hy tha Shah hmatlf JUcwotd at Jellalabad on the 
7th of March ) 

This IS the state of affairs — that night and day I am disturbed 
about you Qod help us ' I did not wish to see such a day as this.. 
All day I am thmkmg of this The evil-disposed Mahomed Akbar, 
from l^e day he went to Lughman, has managed matters by the 
means of the money which was given to him IVom that quarter 
letters arrived here (Caubul), and money was given to men who 
went to jom him , at length it was put a stop to, some men ware 
even stripped (on their way to jom) m Bootkhak At last, people 
uent under the plea of Gassa (religious war) , by these means only 
a few now go It is nearly one month that I have delayed (sending’ 
troops to Tellalabod) no accounts have been received (from yon). 
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t have made mysdf unpopular with all Mahomedana on your 
account, and you hare not comprehended it. Thia ia an aflUr 
affecting life. Up to thia time nothing ia known (of your inten- 
tiona). I know not upon what miafortunea I have fallen ; and thaae 
men are diapleaaed ^th me (aaying) ** It ia not the Shah’a wiah that 
we ahould go to Jellalabad ; he wiahea to deatroy the true faith." 
God help UB ! There is no aaying when those men (British tro(^) 
will arrive. If things are thus managed, what may be expected in 
Hindoostan ? 

I am altogether devoted to you — may God protect me * If they 
(British troops) arrive within the next ten or fifteen days, it is well ,* 
but if not, what ought to be done ? Whatever you think adviaable, 
write to me plainly, that it may be well understood and arrange- 
ments made. I am always thinking how I can obtain possession of 
those gentlemen and ladies, that they may be in safety, and that 
thia villain (Mahomed Akbor) may not injure them. 

I sent a message to Mahomed Shah (Qhilsye) that, if any injury 
happened to them (the English prisoners), I would revenge it on 
him and his family, and root out his race, and that I would seise 
him. God will prosper this matter, though it is very difficult and 
nomplioated. 

These rascals (Afghans) make numerous oaths, and in their hearts 
there is villany. May God put them to shame 1 

The true state of the pase is this; if you think it will succeed^ 
end that they (British troops) will arrive, the sooner the better. 
This is not a matter to be trifled with. 

Shumshoodeen Khan, who went to Ghusnee, I ordered not to 
press the garrison hard until I had completed an ongagement 
with you. 

I have forgotten my own sorrows, and am grieving for youie. 
Neither day nor night can I rest, nor think of anything else. 

If I came myself (to Jellalabad), I could arrange the afikir ee I 
wished. It has two advantages and one objeotion. I am poedadL 
God deliver me I All that has happenecihas been caused by wwk 
of forethought. Now may God give me assistance I 

I always said to EUr William Maonaghten that thia afikir would 
ond badly. 

The day that he made arrangements for leaving (Caubul fisr 
Bombay) I was ready to precede him, saying that I did not like tiie 
appearance of things here. He did not listen to me The bearer 
will inform you of other portioulare What can I do f These dmo 
are the greatest curse in the world. If I had any money 1 ooold 
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oolleot my anny— then "could it be in the power of any one U> 
injure even a dog that belonged to you ? "—{MS, JZeeordc.] 

The letters which Ma<^gor wrote m reply to the Shah 
were very brief, and intended to convey ae httle meaning as 
possible. One or two speamens will auffice 

OAFFAIV MACGRIGOR TO BIB MAJE8TT BHAH BOOJAH 

Tour Miyesty's letter was received by me on the 21 at of January, 
and I feel much honoured The fact is that what has occurred 
was fated. It is true that they (the Bntish) made a mistake m not 
fbllowmg your Migesty’s advice 

Please Qod, you may rest at ease regarding aflairs here In 
this quarter there is no enemy except Mahomed Akbar, who is at 
Lughman, and is the foe both of your Majesty and the Bntish 
Qovemment The rabble of Qhilzyes who were with him have 
oamed away to their homes what they were able to steal With 
the exception of 200 or 800 Baruk^es there » no one else with 
him. And please Gk)d, if he comes, he will meet with a worm 
reoqition. 

A copy of your Miyesty’s letter was immediately foi warded to 
Peshawur, requesting that it might be sent with all possible haste 
to the Gbvemor-General, and that an answer might be received, 
which may be soon expected. Rest at ease, that while I breathe 
I will not fiul to assist your Migesty to the utmost of my abihty. 
The army with the artiileiy may considered to have amved 
near this ; indeed, they will be here as soon as the distance can be 
crowed. 


nox OAFTADT BAOOBIOOB TO BIB BAJXSTT BHAB BOOJAB. 

March 9th. 

Tour Mijesty’s letter, which vms sent by the hands of a trust* 
worthy person, has been received. Please God, if you can only 
cause delay for one month, whatever may be your wish can be 
■nanged. Beat at ease, sinoe the army under General Pollock, 
together with the Sikh force, has amved at Peshawur, and may be 
considered as having arrived near this. Whatever the bearer of 
this may ay is worthy of bdieC—[JfN. Jfosorrit.] 
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Non^s LBimUlS to ENOIiAND and poxaook. 

[Booh VIIL, chapter 1, page 179, et aeq.] 

Candahar, April 18th, 1842. 

Sd, 

I have bMD &Toiind with your letten of the 1st and lOUi 
matant. I have alao heard of the affiui you had with the enemy on 
the 28ih ultimo, and deeply regret the result. I have attentively 
perused the govemment despatch of the 16th ultimo forwarded 
through you. I have looked at our position m Afghanistan m every 
point of view that my judgment, aided by three years' experience 
of its people, will admit of. 1 now dehborately note what I con- 
eider to be necessaiy to cany out tho mtention of the Supreme 
Government, and to assert and uphold the honour of our country, 
even should the government ultimately determme on withdrawing 
the Bntish troops from the right of tho Indus, it would be impoi- 
eible to retire the troops below the passes before October. The 
troops at Candahat are four months m arrears, and we have not one 
rupee m the tieasuxy. In tho event of much field service we should 
run diort of musket ammunition, and we ore without medicme for 
the siidi and wounded I think it absolutely necessary that a strong 
brigade of 2600 men should be immediately pushed from Quettah 
to Candahar with the supplies noted in tho fon going paragraph. I 
therefore have to acquaint you that I will duect a brigade of three 
regiments of infantry, a troop of horse artillery, with a body of 
oavolry, to march from Candahar on the morning of the 26ih 
ieutanL This force will certainly be at Chummun, at the northern 
foot of the Kojuok, on the mommg of the Ist of May, and noasibly 
on the 80th of this mouth. I shall, therefore, fully rely on yonr 
marohmg a brigade from Quettah, so that it may reach the southern 
side of the pass on the above-mentioned date. I believe there can 
be no diffioulty whatever m aocomplishpig this, nor of crossing the 
Eojnok without loss, provided the heights ore properly crowned on 
either side. I have crossed it three times m eommand of troops^ 
and I know that what I now state is correct. There sen be no 
danger in passing through Fisheen provided a careful and well- 
ordered march is preserved, and patroles and fla n k mg partiee of 
horse are thrown well out l^e people of this country cannot with- 
stand onr troops in the open field. I am well aware that war osnnot 
be made without loss, bnt yet, perbapo, the British troops oan oppoos 
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Asiatic armies without defeat ; and I feel and know that Bntirii 
offloers should never despair of puni^ng the atrooious and treadi- 
erous conduct of a brutal enemy. You »ay you are not aware if I 
know the localities of Quettah 1 know them well ; and I hope 
I diall be excused when 1 express my surprise that the authonties 
at Quettah should for a moment have thought of throwing up 
breastworks and entrenching that stragghng and wretched canton- 
ment^ when the town and its citadel is so well calculated for every 
purpose which can render a post at all desirable m Shawl, and I am 
quite certain may be well defended by 500 men. Did 1 command 
at Quettah, I would relinquish the cantonment — ^li is useleas. 
Quettah is not a place for a large body of troops. I feel obliged to 
you for pointing out the many difficulties attending our position, 
but you are aware that it is our first and only duty to overcome 
difficulties when the national honour and military reputation is so 
deeply concerned — nothing can be accomplished without effort and 
perseverance On the last para, of your letter of the 10th mstant, I 
have only to observe that I have not yet contemplated fallmg back. 
Without money I can neither pay the long iirraars due to the 
troops, nor procure carnage for field oporaUons I deeply regrat 
this state of things, which ought to have been attended to months 
ago. Had this been done, I should now have been on my march to 
Ohuanee. 1 shall fully rely on yrur brigade bemg at the Kojuok 
on the 1st of May or before. This letter 1 request may be forwarded 
to Major Outram. 

W. Nott, Mqjor-General 

To Miyor<3hmeral England, commanding 
S. F. Force. 

P.S. — ^Tou will of course perceive that I intend your brigade 
should jom and accompany the detachment sent from this to Can- 
dahar. I have no cattle for treasure or stores. 

[It iras with no common anxiety that Nott awaited the 
retum of his regiments from Oaudahar. He had sent them 
lelnotantiy to the Kojuck, and was eager to commence 
operations in another direction — ^to march upon Ghuznee, 
and then onward to meet Pbllodk at the capital In the 
letters which he addressed at this time to his brother 
General at Jellalabad, his feelings found vent. They are 
eminently chazaotexistio ; ] 
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OBDdiJiar, April 29th, 1842. 

Mr DBAB Qinbral^ 

My last news from your lido was of the 5th instant. 1 
regret I am not on my way to Ghumee— I am tied to this plaoe. 
Hy tioops have had no pay sinoe December, 1841. 1 am in want 

of almost everything. I have not oamsge even for three regi- 
ments, and 1 have not a rupee to buy or to hire cattle. For five 
months 1 have been calling for aid from Sindh — ^none whatever 
has been sent At last Migor-G^eral England moved with money 
•and stores, but received a check m Pisheen, and then retired to 
Shawl I I have now been obliged to send the best part of my force 
to the Kojuck Pass, m hopes of gettm^ the tieasute and stores I 
have so long been expectmg, and without which my small force is 
paralysed. It is dreadful to think of all this. 1 ought to have 
been on my way to extend my hand to you from Ghuanee 
instead of which 1 am obliged to make a movement on the Kojuck, 
I have felt the want of cavalry. I have the Shah's 1st Regiment, 
but I have never been able to gtt them to charge. My Sepoys have 
behaved nobly, and have licked the Afghans m every a£hir,even when 
five times their number. The moment my brigade returns from the 
Kojuck I move on Eelat-i-Ghilzye and Ghuanee, in hopes of saving 
some of our oflicers and men at the latter place. Instead of 
me cavalry, money, Ac., the authority m Sindh coolly says, " Whan 
you retire bodily I hope to render you some iissistance." 1 beliave 
1 shall go mad I I have much to say, but am confined to a sUp 
of paper. 

Yours sincerely, W. Noir.* 

Csndahar, May 6th, 1842. 

MT DBAB GbBBBAX^ 

I have this day received your letter of the 14th ultimo. 1 
had befiore heard of your progress up to the 6th of April : tUe 
is the only note I have received firom you. I enclose a copy of 
my note of the 29th of last month, Vhioh was sent eid Kelafe4- 
Qhil^, and by which you will perceive how much I haffo ben 
disappointed, and the state of the force under my c omman d. It 
drove me almost mad to be forced to send the beet part of niy 
fbree to the Esjuok Pass instead of marching towards Oanbnl; but 
I had not a rupee to pay the long arrears of the trm^ or to pn^ 
dhaae cattle. The people of this oountiy nnfortonately have as 
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Idea that we are to retire whether we are euooeeiful or not, and 
therefore th^ will part with nothing ; and, as fiEur ae cattle are con* 
earned, we are nearly helpleea. God knowe why such delay has 
ooenrred in sending me money and stores. This is dxeadfiiL I 
shall moTe towards Caubul the moment I can get carriage. 
General England's retrograde movement has been a sad disappoint* 
ment to me. 

Yours sincerely, W. Nott.* 

P.Si — England has now, with the aid of my brigade, crossed the 
pass. He brings with him two twelve-pounder howitzers; but for 
these I should not have a single howitzer at command. Mortars I 
have none. I expect the troops here on the 10th. The Ghasehs 
still keep head within a few miles of us, not in great strength : the 
nudeua, however, exists. I have directfd all camels within reach 
to be procured on any terms : want of money alone prevented me 
doing this earlier. The force I shall take from this must depend 
upon the available cattle. I trust it may amount to 5000 men. 
Ihdy on my making every effort to communicate with you ; but 
firom past experience 1 must regard this as extremely doubtfhl, 
and that we must not depend on mutual intelligence enabling 
ua to make combined movements. No opportunity shall be 
lost ; but if all attempts at oorreiqiondence &il, I will still hope 
thal^ as we have one object at heart, the similarity of our op^ 
rations may in some measure supply the want of a oonoerted 
plan. 


oaranAL noxt ajw th» shah’s vibst oayalrt. 

[With xeferenoe to tbe passage in one of the abore letten^ 
to the eflEeot that the Shah’s oavalxy would not ohsige, I 
have zeoeiyed the following letter :] 


Jhelum, April 28, 1852. 

Ht diab Bm, 

In the second volume of your *'Wsr in A^^maisisn,*’ 
psge 447. Genersl Sir William Nott» in a letter to General 
George Pollook, dated Oandshar, April 29, 1842, states: 

"1 have felt the want of oawdiy. 1 have the Shah's Ist Bsgl* 
ment, hut I have never been able to gtt them to okapgo.” 

* Jf& Cbmqmideaoa 
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CSaptain Leeson, who oommftnded the regiment during myabeenoe 
on nok leave, has smoe died I therefore denre, without delay, to 
oontradiot tlna most extraordinary assertion Fortunately, the 
regiment has built too solid a foundation by its own gallantry to be 
shaken by so malicious a representation, albeit made by a Qeneral 
Officer in whose word and opimon the public and Government 
placed such imphcit faith , but General Nott was pr^udioed agamst 
everything and everybody m any way connected with Shah Soojah 
and his country 

Facts aie stubborn thmgs, and I shall therefore moke a fow 
extracts from youi valuable history of the War, which of themselves 
give denial to General Notts mu-ataUinetU 

Page 441 vol i states 

" A gallant charge of the Shah's Horse, led by Peter Nicolson 
(who took no undiatmguished part in the after events of the war), 
** checked the onslaught of thine despeiate fanatics ' 

In the engagement alluded to (page 591, vol i ) at Asaea llmee, 
no mention is made of the Shah’s 1st Cav dry , but it is well known 
that, under the command of Captam Leeaon, aided by Lieutenant 
Moorcroft of the Madras Army, who was prooeedmg to jom his 
regiment at Kelat i Gilahee, and who was a volunteer for the 
occasion, the Shah s 1st Cavalry did make a very gallant charge by 
moonlight 

Page 608, vol 1 , states 

**And then the Cavalry, headed by the young Pnnoe Sufdnr 
Jung, who had something more than the common energy of the 
Piosal race charged with temfio effect, and utterly broke the dis- 
comfited mass of Dooranies.” 

It IS true that the Prince did aecompany the charge, but a 
squadron of the Shah’s lot Cavalry, under Lieutenant Crawford of 
the Bombay Army, who was wounded, did nearly all the execution, 
and followed in pursmt long alter the Doorame Horse under his 
Royal Highness had given up the chase 

Page 400, vol 11 , states 

**A party of the Shah’s Horse, under Captam Leeson, and a 
dotadhment of Captam Wilson’s Jan Baa, who had remained true to 
UB m the face of strong temptation, were sent out against the 
mutineers The detaobment came up with the rebe's about twelve 
ikom There was a brief but sturdy conflict The 

mutmaera dhaiged In a body, but were gallantly met by L easo tf a 
altar a hard struggle, were broken and dispersed ” 

I send you a copy of Captain Lesson’s report of the aflhir. 
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General Nett exproaaed to Captain Leeaon his admiiation of the 
gallantry of the regiment, and his determination to recommend it 
to the marked notice of Government 

Whatever hu ezpi eased mtentionB were, I have very good reason 
for behaving that he never fulfilled them * 

No. 286 Candahar, 28th December, 1841 

Sim 

I have the honour to report for the information of the Major- 
General that, agreeably to his orders, 1 proceeded m seaich of the 
mutmeers of the let Jan Baz Regiment with the details as per 
margin,* and, havmg received information on the road of a body of 
horse being in the direction of Chupieal, I ordered the Afghan 
Horae, who were in front, to proceed at a trot After proceeding 
three or four miles they halted, and appeared in couiusion, and on 
my ndmg to the front to learn the reason, 1 found they would not 
obey their officers’ orders to form, in consequence of the mutineers 
of whom we were m pursuit being drawn up to receive them, 
amountmg from 260 to 300 men, joined by about 80 footmen, whm 
however, took no active part m the fight 
1 immediately took the lead with my regiment, formed mto hne, 
and advanced at a trot. After proceedmg a little distance, my 
progress was arrested by a wide ditch, through which 1 had to pass 
my regiment by files, and which was performed most steadilj. The 
mutmeers, seemg us advance so slowly, fancied us to be wavering 
and advanced to the charge 1 waited for the last files to cross the 
ditch, when I charged them The collision was severe, and the 
oonfliot, for the time it lasted, bloody, as will be seen by the 
aooompanying return of killed and wounded. The struggle lasted 
for about five minutes, when the mutineers broke and fied in two 
bodies. I pursued that which appeared to me the largest on^ 
upwards of fourteen miles, cutting down the only three stragglers 
we came up with, and havmg seen the body enter the enclosed 
country on the Urghandab below Hmz-i-Muddud Khan, and havmg 
only sixteen men with me, 1 gave up the chase. 

It is impossible that men could have behaved better than those 
of the 1st Cavalry. Their fiannations were as steadily performed aa 
ever I saw them done on ppoade^ and th^ advanced on the foe m 
as beautiftil a hne as possible. 

* H.M. 1st Oavalxy —captain, 1 ; heutenantk 1 : reaalda(% 2 ; 
lesondara, 2 , naibs, 4 , dufiadazs, 20 , sowars, 220 ; tnimpetsr% 2 ; 
bnrduiB, 6 ; and about 160 of the 2nd Jan Bas 
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The whole of our work wrb done by the eabre^ not a shot being 
fired on our side from either matohlook or putol, thus proving the 
confidence these men have acquired in their proper weapon. 

I regret to say that the oonduct of the 2nd Jan Baz was shameful 
aud cowardly In the first instance, they refused to form when 
ordered by their officer, until sheltered by my Ime, and afterwards, 
when oideied by him to cross the watercourse and jom in the 
attack they refused, notwithstanding the gallant example set them 
by Lieutenant Wilson who charged followed by his standard- 
bearer *ilone He was immediately joined by several of my men, 
wlio, seeing the preconous situation of their old adjutant rallied 
round 1 im, and I must not omit to mention that the lives of myself 
an I 1 leutenants Chamberlom and Wilson, who were with me, were 
saved by the devotion of these gallant men, who, whenever wo wero 
in daiif^or rushed to the rescue 

It seemed to bo the mam object of the mutineers to destroy the 
officers, which must inevitably haVo been the case, had it not been 
for the dovotion of the men of the 1st Cavalry 

I have not mentioned the number of the enemy slam I ahould 
say they must have amounted to between fifty and sixty, for I saw 
ftrom twenty to twenty five fall near me, and Lieutenant Wilson 
reports having seen thirty to forty bodies m the direction he took 
The pursuit bemg immediate, there was no time to look about us, 
and on my return to the field of action tlere were only three 
bodies remaining, which 1 believe to have been those of Sheeaha 
I have the honour to be, &o , 

(Signed) JoBXPH Libbov, 

Captain Commanding Shahs 1st Cavalry. 

To Captam Ripley, 

Fort A4]utant, Candahar 

Killed 1 Bowar, 26 horsei— Wounded 1 resaldar, 1 nmb, 

1 jemadar, 1 dulbdar, 26 aowars, 16 horses 

Four months after this even^ which { believe was f&s only snsfescs 
Arof^Aouf Ae whole WOT where 6oA parties met atfM gfUlep m pood 
somesf, General Vott was pleased to say " I have never been aUe 
to get them to charge * 

But I will adduce fiirther proof of General Notts untruth 

FBge4(M, vol upstates 

« But the Cavalry, with two Horae Artillery gun^ were now 
•lipped upon the enemy, who broke and fied in dismay 

This was aufeaen days after Chnplanee, and the men were mad to 
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be at the enemy— indeed, they would not be restramed, and no 
Booner was the ohaige lounded than, with a temfio yell, they flew 
over the plam m puramt of an mtunidated foe, who knew from 
expenenoe that they would give no quarter, and ask none. 

We now come to the oauae of Gtoneial Nott’a aapemon of the 
Regiment 

Page 416, voh u., moat truly atatee 

« But they ^rank from meetmg our bayoneta, and it waa long 
before they even ventured to oome withm reach of our guna. The 
artillery then told with auch good efibct on the deuae maaaea of the 
enemy, that they were more than ever diamclmed to approach ua ** 

It waa on the 8th of March 1842, the day after General Nott 
took the field oatonaibly to war, but truly to feed his half atarved 
cattle that the enemy who had thieateued our camp on the pre 
vioua evenmg, were noa collected in dense maBses and enfriu/y 
eawjJry They owed the Shah's Ist Regiment a grudge for the 
leaaon read to the mutmous Jan'Baz, and they were determmed to 
pay them off General Notts cavalry, cona.sting of 400 aabrea 
Shah's let Cavalry, and 160 of Skmner a Ho.ue, certainly the aggre- 
gate was not 600, were pushed to the front with Anderson's twelve 
guns, commanded by Captains Coope** and Turner The country 
waa mtersected by large, deep, wide watercourses, over whudi 
there was great difficulty m transporting the guns General Nott 
and hia Infantry were fully one mde m the rear with two or three 
of the nullahs alluded to between The cavalry and guns were 
halted after some cannonadmg at the enemy who hoyt.red m front 
and on both fianks Captam Saunders of the Engineers, brought 
up an order frvm General Nott, desiring Captam Leesou to charge 
the enemy, but which body, or to which fiank, was not named. 
Captam Leeaon's reply was, * If I do, the enemy will posaesa himaelf 
of the guna, aa they will be totally unsupported " Ftom a mound 
dloae at hand the enemy were seen m awarma, computed from 6000 
men and upwarda, and aU eamUry A aeoond, and a third, and a 
fourth meaaage were brought by Lieutenant North, Bombay Engi 
neera, and Captams Polwhele and Waterfield, and one of them 
brought word to aay that General Nott had deaired him to aay that 
if (hqitam Iteeaon would not lead the charge, he would do ao 
himaelf Whilst thia delay occurred a party of the enemy having 
Men SkumeFa Horae, under Lieutenant Travers, on the o^er aide 
of a village^ determmed to destroy them, and came down to the 
attocL Travers flew for refuge to the guns^ which had hardly 
wheeled about for actum Nor had the Shah's 1st Cavalry much 
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time to form olose column In rear of the gun*, whioh were diawn 
up m a ourve^ when a body of the Doorame Horae oharged down 
with yells, brandishing their swoids and waving their flags along 
the ground They were leoeived with grape, and it was not until 
several saddles had been emptied that they withdrew This 
attempt to diazge the guns w^pporUd by all Qmeral Noti^B cavalry, 
showed m what estimation m their then wcrpowening fminten, the 
Dooranies held the Hindostanee Horse ' * Opimons were divided 
as to the propriety of Captain Leeson s refusal to oharge by many 
ho was censured, and by many he was praised hvjhly, for having 
had the moral oouiage (when from Geueial Notts distance from the 
scene, and the amount of responsibility which devolved upon him) 
to determine not useless]} to lead a regiment to utter destruction, 
and not to sacr^ce twelve jut of Omeral Not^e erdy eighteen gme ) 
He did all that he could do He immediately tendered the resig 
nation of his command which was not aocej ted He begge 1 for a 
•oouit of mquiry and demanded a court martial He attended upon 
General Nott, and personally tendtred resignation a second time 
and a second time it was refused General Nott assuring him that 
he was wdl aatisfled with him, &;c, but that m havmg disobeyed 
his orders to oharge he had commuted an error %n judgment ] 
doubt not but that it was founded upon this event that General 
Nott wrote as he did But surely it was no fault of the regiment 
The men had never been ordered to oharge Fad they, they would 
have done so most willmgly 1 

Agam page 428, vol u , states 

«<The blight afternoon sun shed its slant rays upon the sabres 
-of the enemy, and ht them up like a burning forest Our Infitntiy 
were drawn up m a hollow square, covering a crowd of camels 
The Horse Artillery guns, which had done such good service before, 
were playing gloriously, under Turners direction, upon the dense 
bodies of the enemy’s Horse, whom their heavy fire kept at a 
cautious distance , and just as Genera^ Nott reinforce 

ments, came m sight Lieutenant Chamberlain, of the Bengal 
Service^ an ofioer of the Shah*s Cavalry, who, at the head of a 
•mall party, had charged the enemy, was driven back, and emerging 
from a doiid of dust formed m rear of the Infantry with the loss 
of a few men killed, himself and many of his party wounded, bat 
not without havmg given very satis&ctory proof of Us power as a 
swordsman, albeit his treabherous weapon bad broken m Ids hand.” 

This occurred at Baba Wullee 85th March, and everyone m the 
Ibroe ezoept General Nott was aware that the combined ehoige of a 
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party of the Shah'a let Cavalry, and a aimilar party of Skinner’a 
Horae, although moat onneoaaaarily ordered by Colonel Wymer 
oommanding, was moat gallantly ezeontad. 

Page 687, toL iL, in a foot note, in a letter from (General Nott to 
Lientenaat Hameialey, dated June 2nd, alludmg to an action 
fought under the walla of Candahar, he aays *‘a detail of the lat 
Cavalry, under Chamberlam, behaved very well indeed:*’ but he 
never said so in hia public deqpatch, nor did he ever allude to the 
recovery by the Shah’a lat Cavalry of the guns which Shumahoodeen 
carried off after the action of Qhoine, but to which alluaiou is made 
in page 602, voL iL 

General Nott was determined that the Shah’s Cavalry never 
should have any credit He said after the action at Ghoine that 
he would mention their gallantry, but that he did not do so, 
everyone knows. 

I think I have said quite sufficient to disprove General Nott's 
assertion. 1 do not consider it just, quietly to submit to the charge 
of oowardice imputed to the regiment on the page of history. 

The Shah’s Ist Cavalry has for some years past been transferred 
into the 9th Regiment Irregular Cavalry, and the mottoes on the 
standards, gallantly displayed by them, are refutations of Sir 
William Nott’s assertion. 

In proportion as your work has had an extensive circulation, so- 
am I desirouB that this explanation should be made known; and 
when your work goes through the second edition, 1 trust you will 
make such remarks as may be an antidote to the letter which haa 
eauaad this long statement. 

Believe me, my dear Sir, faithfully youra, 

J. Gbbibtxi^ Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Commanding 9th Irregular Guvalry, 
Late Commanding Shah Soojah'a Ist Cavalry^ 

To J. W. Kaye, Esq., Bletohingley, Surrey. 


[Book VIILy chapter 3, pops 226.] 

[The foUowing is the letter from Pottmger to Macgiegor,. 
aUnded to in the text. It ia important, as showing, what 
in the oouzae of my Teseardhea after truth haa horn, em- 
phitioally denied, t^t at this early period Akbar Shan 
had bqgun to open negooiationa for the restoration of IXwt 
Mahomed.] 
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Sirdar MalLomed Akbar TCbun him been with us to-day; 
ad from what I oan learn, it Beema that Shah Soojah 
entirely thrown iib overboard, and is about to proceed to 
open war with us , and the foUowmg appears to be the 
grounds on which he wishes to treat The agreement he 
wishes us to enter into is, that if Shah Soojah, or any of Shah 
Soojah's sons in enmity to the En glmh may send an army to 
attack Jellalabad, it will thus become evident that the Kmg 
IS the enemy of the Enghsh , and the En glish will tieat him 
as such — and then Sirdar Mahomed Akbar Khan will be 
considered the fnend of the English, who will act according 
to his wishes with respect to this country, and will release 
the Ameer Dost Mahomed Khan with all his family, and 
send thi m to this country with all honour and respect, and 
will restore him to his government, m the same manner as 
they took it from him to give it to Shah Soojah , but will 
leave to the Ameer and Sirdar Mahomed Khan the ftill 
control of the people and government , and if any enemy 
attack the government thus established, the British Govern- 
ment will aid it with either money or an aimy, and the 
friends of the one government will be the friends of the other 
The agreement which the Sirdar will enter into is this, that 
he will hereafter bo the fnend of thi English , but that at 
present, to prevent himself bemg abused by his people, he 
must proceed to close the Khybur Pass against the approadi 
of the English army , but he will not attempt to attack 
JeUalabad before the arrival of Shah Soojah’s son and army ; 
and after their amval he will use every endeavour to secietly 
aid the gamson until the amval of his father and family.” 
[Major Fottmger to Major Maegregor : Bvdeeahady Jawaary 
23, 1842. M8* Correqioncience.] Fcom Mi^or Pottinger’s 

letters written about this time, his real opimon of the con- 
duct of Akbar Khan oan only be extracted by ascertammg 
the circumstanoes under which the different documents 
were prepared — some of them havmg been written at the 
request of the Sirdar himself, Tliere are two letters of 
January 23, one of an official tendency, quoted above— the 
other M a more private and more genuine duoaoter, in 
which the writer says : He ” (Akbar Khan) sent out the 
day before yesterday a Peraian letter for me to send to you 
vob m. o » 
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m English I wrote a letter telling you the meaning, which 
he sent luick to-day, and requesting mo to give him an exact 
copy of hi9 own I have done so it is true , but I fancy 
hiB humanity was only a sham, and every smew was stramed 
to destroy our poor fellows He has, however, treated us 
personally well, and very much so ” — Cvrrtapondence ] 
The despatch of these pnvate letters was discovered by 
the Sird ir, who is said to have disarmed all the prisoners m 
consequence of this discovery — [Eyre ] 


THf EARTHQUAKE AT BUDEEABAD. 

[Book VIII y chapter 3, page 226 ] 

“ Fehr-iiary 19 — At about eleven we wore visited by the 
most fearful oarthquike within the memory of any man m 
this country The day was beautifully cLai, and nothing 
mdicited the approach of such a \isitation Most of us 
were inside our rooms, when we hjard a heavy rumblmg 
noise, as of thousauds of heavy carnages This was imme- 
diately succeeded by a heavmg of the earth, which caused 
a rocking of the walls, and made us all rush out mto the 
court yard, which we had no sooner entered than the shook, 
whidi had ceased for an instant, again came on with a 
hundred f(dd violence The high massive walls by which 
we were surrounded, heaved to and fro most fearfully, 
whilst we, for secunty, huddled together as closely as we 
possibly could m the centre of the square, where there was a 
deep wood-cellar All of a sudden, there was a frightful 
crash aroimd us , and the earth heaved up and down to 
such a degree that we could scarcely stand The crash 
was succeeded by a dense doud of dust, which, for five or 
six seconds, prevented our seeing the amount of iqjuiy done 
The walls of the wood-cellar fell m The earth around us 
was givmg way , and we were afraid to move to the right or 
left, as it would bring us withm range of the walls whuh 
wore fidlmg on both sides of us The shock had now 
expended itself. The dust cleared away And we then saw 
that our out-houses and the roof of one of our deepmg-rooms 
had tumbled m The upper parts of the walls were down, 
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and those portions which still remained were either thrown 
out of their perpendicular oi had large rents in them God 
grant we may never agam ezi)enence such a yiutition On 
the ^ock ceasmg, we went outside the fort, and frightful 
was the devastation The whole volley was one cloud of 
dust Almost every part had been either wholly or partially 
destroyed, and great was the loss of life Even mountams 
did not escape , and fearful were the crashes of huge rocks, 
as they were precipitated with awful violence to the plams 
below We had shock';* at least a dozen times during the 
day — ^but none of so alarming a nature as the first ** — 
\Capiahn, Joh/n,son*i> Naitatm of his CaptivUy MjS] 


UETIEB OF rUTTEH JUNG TO CAPTAIN MACGaSGOE. 

[Book VIII , chapter 6 , pa^e 265 ] 

High in Place, 

The astounding event of the Shah a murder will be known 
to you These treacherous tyrants, how tyianmcal has been their 
aot I If the Shah had not been united to the mtorests of the 
English, and had not attended and acted aocording to their advioe, 
why should he have mot with such an end and why was he with 
them until the last, save that he hoped for their oo-operation t 
They placed that ungrateful man, the Nizam oo-dowlah (Oosman 
E^han), m power, and, by their acting according to his advioe, 
matters came to such a pass The Shah was aware of the treaoheiy 
and disafibotion of these persons, and how much soever he warned 
the English of this, it was of no use It was because the Bhah 
looked upon himimlf and the Englwh as one, and attended to their 
pleasure^ that the revolution took place , bnt this is known to you 
The people^ high and low, have sealed the Koran, sent their 
deputies with it to the Shah, statmg that, if the Sh a h would 
forsake the Ewgimh and ally himself to Islam, th^ would aoknow 
ledge him as their King The Shah rephed ** They and I are one , 
I am not separated from them *' Theee bastards umted, and pr»> 
niMwioii the Shah an mfidd The Shah told the BSnghsh to leave 
the cantonments and enter the BsUa Hissar The Enghsh did not 
oonsent to this The Shah then endeavoured to conoliate the 
rebels^ and night and day took oaths with them, with the view of 
oenying out the plans of the English After the Enc^h left the 

• •2 
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cantonmcntoi the people tendered to the 9hnh their BubmiasioDt 
and endeavoured to persuade the King to attack Jellalabad. The 
Shah, by a thousand devices, mansged for two and a half months 
to put them off, in order that the British reinforcements might 
reach you. All the money that the Shah poBsessed he gave to the 
people. The peoplo gave out that as the Shah would not go to 
Jellalabad, it was evident that he was friendly to the (British) 
infidels ; he and they wore one. The Shah felt embarrassed. He 
said to Ills confidential servants : If I go to Jellalabad, lakhs of 
people would collect, and I should be unable to control them, and 
if by thi>t time the British reinforcements had not arrived, it would 
be bad for the cause. The King, not knowing that the reinforce- 
ments had arrived, agreed to leave the city, but determined not to 
reach Jellalabad for twenty days — 500,000 registered troops — and 
if he saw that it was to their advantage, he would join the British. 
On the 22iid Suffur (5th of April), the Shah's murder took place ; on 
the 23rd Suffiir, the Populzye nobles, and Ameen-oollah Khan, 
Loghuree, placed me on the throne. Even as the Shah was the 
friend and well-wisher of the English, so am 1 the friend and well- 
wisher of the English. On account of this friendship the King 
sacrificed his life and property. Had he accepted the friendship of 
the Mussulmans, the Shah would neither have been proclaimed an 
infidel, nor have thus met with his death from the hands of the 
Barukzyos. 1 am not pleased at having been placed on the throne 
by these people. If God places me on the throne, and if this 
country is again in the possession of the British, and they support 
me on the thiune and in getting my revenge from these tyrants 
who killed the Shah, then I shall be pleased. The Shah saorifioed 
bis life and property on aocount of the English, and now it is for 
them to uphold the reputation of his family. If in a few days 
your army does not arrive at Caubul, they will carry off the Shah's 
femily. Write speedily, and toll me what 1 am to do, and what 
the family of the Shah is to do. It is neoessaxy that the British 
should arrive soon. The death of the Shah has oauaed disunion 
among the ohiefs. It is neoessary that your army, with a large 
army of the Sikhs (God willing), should advance. \)^en I was ilnt 
placed on the throne, the people were oonsidering the death of the 
Baruki^eB, but on hearing that your army had arrived at J^alabad, 
and that Mahomed Akbar had been defeated, the people agreed 
to suspend hoBtilities among us, and endeavoured to induce me to 
attack Jellalabad. Up to the present time this is what they are 
striving to effbot, bat I tell them, that if th^ will in the first plaos 
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avenge the Shnlis death, then 111 go to Jellalabad But 1 am 
powerlesB, and ahull anxiously expect a lettei fiom you Tell me 
how to act To defeat this people is at present very easy, for great 
is their disunion Sturt soon foi Caubul — [if h Mecorda ] 


DEFFAT OF THE KEWAB ZEMAUE KlfAN 

[Bool VIII f chobpUr 5, page 277 ] 

The reason of the overthrow of the Newab is the dis- 
affeotiou of some of the most influential men of his party — 
the chief one bemg Oosman Khan, who was bought over 
with 1000 gold mohiirs The Pultuns also went over, and 
our host (Meer Hadjec) was bribed with 4000 gold mohurs, 
and dunng the flght brother, Mahomed Dost, took an 
active part against the Newab Poor old Zemaun Khan 
was a dupe throughout to Hotspur’s (Akbar Khan's) perfidy, 
and a victim to misplaced confidence ” — [Lieutenant John 
ConoUy to Captain Ma^gtegor Caubul, June 23, 1842« 
MS Records] 

Akbar Khw’s own account of the aflair, and of his sub- 
sequent treatment of Zemaun Khan, is on record m the 
following letter to the Shmwarroo chiefs * Up to the day 
of wntmg this, the I7th of Jamadi-ul aroal (2bth July), all 
IB well heio with me As it was an object of paramount 
importance that in the contest with the race of misgmded 
fnfidftla the whole of the numbers of the true faith should 
be umted together, and the attamment and perfectmg of 
thiu object appeared indispensable, therefore did the whole 
of the devoted followers of the true faith consent to choose 
me as their head, and to place thomselies under my com- 
mand All the tnbes and leaders of the Dounmees, 
Ghiheyes, Kuzzilbashes and Kakulees and Kohistanees, 
have submitted to me, and I have placed on the throne the 
King, high in power, migestic as Alexander, ambitious as 
Kai-Khusro, Shah zadah Putteh Jung, son of the Lite King, 
and caused the Khutba to be read and com to be struck m 
his redoubted os that of Fandoon Newab Mahomed 
Zemaun Khan, havmg in some respects opposed himself to my 
newrs and mteifered with me, at length came to aa open 
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rapture, and oommonced hostiIitic<« agarnet me After 
Beveial of my people had been killed and wounded, then, 
and not till then, I, of neoesBity, gave the order to them to 
retaliate In two hours the engagement 'was at «in end , 
and all oidor being destroyed among the troops of the 
Newab, they were dispersed His guns and maga^os, 
stores and horses, and regiments and jezailchees, and othei 
appendages of power which he had newly prepared, all full 
into my possession As the Newab was a part and parcel 
of myself — ^not wishmg to reduce him to a state of poverty 
and want — I, on the same day, restored to him all his 
horses the test of his property I kept possession of &mce 
then, all the leaders of the different tribes have acknow- 
ledged my iuthonty, and I firmly trust that all my future 
nndertakmgs will m like manner be crowned with success, 
and that the object nearest the hearts of me and you, and 
all the race of Islam — ^viz , the oxtermmation, root and 
branch, of the detested race of infidels, may be without 
difficulty accomplished Sot your mmd perfectly at rest on 
this subject, and do not cntertaiu any misgivnigs, and gird 
up your loms for action, and be ready with the fear mspizing 
and punishment mflictmg Ghozees, and use your utmost 
exertions and efforts to close the Khybur road and mteroept 
their dawk commumoations, that their messengers may not 
pass to and fro, and that no grain may reach them from any 
quarter , for this is the real way to defeat this misguided 
and detested race, — ^this is the real battle of martyrdom 
which you must fight therefore consider this ugunction 
as of the very first importance Im a ^ort time, by the 
flavour of God the Almighty, and the assistance of the 
founders of our religion, this humble servant of God, with a 
tenor-mspinng army from this country, and an artillery 
thundering and ffashmg fire, and with jezadchees threatening 
like Mars, and with artillery men hke Saturn, and Ghazees, 
who march hand m-hand with victory, will set out for your 
direction and if it be the will of Gc^, will soon clear the 
surface of that country, sweeping fhifli it the rubbidi from 
the bodies of the enemies of our religion Meanwhile it 
behoves you, in anticipation of the arrival of the exalted 
standards, the emblems of victory, to spare no exertions 
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to stir up the strife of lebgion, and send me couhtantly 
news of your wolf ire, and of the movointnts of the Aile 
infidels, that accordmg to your information J may take 
measures to counteract them Futtoh Mahomed, tht son of 
Saadat Klian, is here, and will shortly leave me to lom you 
with the Ghazees [JlfiS Records ] 


LORD ELLENBOBOUOn AND Sltt JASPEB NICOLLS 

[Bool IX , chapter 1, page 280 ] 

It was not until the 27 th of August that the Commander- 
m-Chief was informed, by a letter from Geneial Pollock, of 
the instructions sent to General Nott on the 4th of July 
How entirely the Governor Genet al had set aside the aiitho* 
nty of the Commander lu-Chief, and what Sir Jasper 
Nioolls thought both of Lord Flltnborough’s conduct and 
of the advance on Caubul, may bo githered from the follow- 
ing extracts from Ins journal 

“ JmiL b — To my astonishment, Lord £ , in cousequeuoe 
of General Pollock’s complaints of i^ant of carnage, has 
consented to his icmainiug beyond thi Klybui till October, 
though he quotes the Duke of 'Wellington’s dictum, that 
an army, which cannot be moved as you will, is no army at 
all He will thus have an unhealthy, dilhcult |)udB behmd 
him for four or five months, and possibly mvolve us m 
another dreadful campaign ^ese changes are dreadful 1 
wish that 1 had nothmg to do with them ” 

^^Ju9ie 30 — The Secret Committee review thi pioceedings 
of Goyemment, from Decembet to February last, not with 
aspenty, hut with decided disappro&ation of the uncertam 
pohoy of that time, and the contradiotoiy resolutions and 
orders which were then passed This is vciy well deserved, 
for it was then, m November or Decembei, tliat Govern- 
ment ought to have decided to leave the cointry or to 
resume our full control over it ” 

** August 8. — ^The wants of General Pollock’s army are put 
down at 6^ lakhs per mensem^ and we are just gomg to send 
20 to dear off—- 4he las^ I believe and hope, which we 
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dull Bend to be buried in the Punjab and Afghanistan. 
Twenty-one lakhs he had before.” 

** 16. — General 29ott has fixed on the 2nd of this 

month for leaving Candahar, and in two divisionB— the 
Bombay troopb by Quettah and Sukkur — ^the Bengal column 
by Be^ Ismael Khan. This is quite new to me, and 
may be either ordered by the General or suggested by 
Lord B.” 

** August 20. — ^This order as to retirement by Dehra 
lamael Khan appears the effect of impulse. Its neglect of 
me 1 forgive, though a manifest slight ; but I do not find 
that he has ordered the necessary supplies to be collected for 
the reiieat through the Sikh territory, which is, in parts 
near that place, almost a desert.” 

“ August 24. — ^The 3rd Dragoons, and another troop of 
horse artillery, are about to join Sir B. Sale at Futtohabad. 
dan the General be now organising an advance on Gaubul 7 
Is he commanded to do so ? Can he effect it ? Is he to 
encamp at Gundamuck till Kott’s attack on Ghuznee (if that 
take place) 7 It is curious that I fihould have to ask myself 
these questions ; but so it is. I am wholly ignorant of the 
intended movements of either. Lord EUenborough means to 
surprise friend and foe equally.” 

** August 27. — T(hday 1 find, by a despatdi from General 
Pollock, that General Nott has decided on returning to the 
provinces, via Ghuzuee and GaubuL Lord £., by letter dated 
4th of July, gave him a choice as to the line by which to 
withdraw, and he has chosen this — certainly the noblest and 
the worthiest ; but whether it will release our prisoners and 
add to our fame, 1 cannot venture to predict. Lord E.’b 
want of decent attention to my position is inexcusable.” — 
[Str Jasper NictM M8. Journal.^ 


THE OHdZNXB FB180NEBS. 

[Book IX,, chapter 3, page 349.] 

I have stated in a note that the Gaubul prisoners, before 
their removal to Bameean, had been joined by their fellow- 
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capliveB from Ghuznee. Some idea of ihe sufferings of the 
latter may be derived from the following passages of lieu- 
tenant Crawford’s Narrative : Every little thing we had 
managed to secure, such as watches, penknives, money, &o., 
was taken from us, and we were strictly confined to a small 
room, eighteen feet by thirteen. In it there were ten of iia 

* * f When we lay down at night we exactly occupied 

the whole floor ; and when we wanted to take a little exer- 
cise we were obliged to walk up and down (six paces) 
turns. Few of us had a change of linen, and the conse- 
quence was we were soon swaiming with vormm, the 
catching of which afforded us an hour’s employment every 
morning. I wore my solitary shirt for five weeks, till it 
became literally black and rotten. * * * On the 7th of 
April we heard of Shah Soojah’s death, and from that date 
the severitieB of our confinement were redoubled. They 
shut and darkened the solitazy window from which we had 
hitherto derived light and air, and they also kept the door 
of our room constantly closed, so that the air we breathed 
became perfectly pestiferous. On the 2lBt of the month 
they tortured Colonel Palmer with a tent-i>eg and rope in 
such a manner that it is wonderful ho ever recovered the 
use of his foot. 1 cannot in a letter exjtUin the process of 
the torture, but we all witnessed it, and it was something 
on the principle of the Scotch boot described in * Old Mor- 
tality.’ * 111 the end of April our guards suddenly 

became particularly civil to us for a few days, and we found 
that they had a report of the advance of our troops. * * * 
On the 12th of May we were permitted to quit our prison- 
room, walk on the terrace of the citadel for one hour. 

* * ♦ Just at this period (June 1^) one of our number. 
Lieutenant Davis, 27th N. L, had sickened with typhus 
fever. We had no mediemes, no comforts for him, and Im 
lay on the ground delirious, raving about home and his 
family, ©very hour proving worse, till, on the 19^, 
death put an end to his suflerings. We read the burial 
service, and then made his body over to the guard to bury ; 
but I am afraid they merely flung the pwr fellow into a 
ditdi outside the gate. On the following day we were 
iUmoved to another building, where we had three or flour 
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rooma to ountlves, and a coiirfc-yazd to walk about lu 
This was A delightful change ^rom this date the conduct 
of Shumshoodeen towards us improved greatly * * * It 
was on the 19th of August, we had, as usual, wrapped 
ourselveB up m our cloaks, and taken lodgings on the cold 
ground for the night, uhen the chief suddenly entered the 
yard, and told us we were to march immediately for Oaubul , 
and sure enough in half an hour we found ourselves moving 
towards the capital * * * We went direct to Mahomed 
Akbar’s quarters ui the Balia Hissar, and from him we met 
with the kmdest reception He bade us be of good cheer, 
as our future comfort would be his care, and we should find 
ourselves treated like oflicers and gentlemen * * * We 
found our countrymen h> ing m what appeared to us a small 
paradise They had comfortable quarters, servants, money, 
and no little baggage, and a beautiful garden to walk m ” 


THE ALLEGKD EXCBSBNB AT OAUBUL. 

[Book IX , chapter 3, page 360 ] 


ABBTBApT TBABBLATIOir Ol A LBT- 
TEB EROM GHOLAU MAHOMED 
SHAN, THE WUZEBB AND KHAN 
SHEBEEN KHAN, THE SUZZIL- 
BA8H CHIEF, TO THE ADDRESS 
OF OBNEBAL POLLOCK, OB 

AC 

On the 14th of Shah Bau 
(20th September) the inhabitants 
of Auahar and Chardeh were 
plundered by the Candahar force, 
and Buatained losa of life and 
property (1) their women were 
not respected. In the village of 
Deh DftnK Gausim, and m Zeibah 
Shewan Khan, and at Chardeh, 
two persons were killed (2). 
The Aushames are employed m 


BBMARKB BT OBNEBAL MOTT 


1 This 18 unfoonded, with the 
exception of a few worthleaa 
articlea, atolen by ■urwsns and 
grass cutters, for which they were 
most severely pumshed 


2. I never heard of two Af- 
ghans having bean killed ; but 
four Europeans unarmed, walk- 
mg at a kttle distance from 
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jonr semoe, in the reaoue of 
your prisoners if their houses 
are plundered and their people (8) 
killed, all confidence among the 
people will at once be destroyed 
If it IB your intention that pro 
teotion should be afforded to the 
people, and to avail yourself of 
our resources (4) redress should 
be granted undei our promises 
of protection to the people re 
tummg to then homes 

We are satisfied that it is not 
your pleasure that the troops 
should behave in this manner 
(®) 

To day, the 16th of Shau Bau 
(21st September) the army 
which was appointed to destroy 
Meer Higee's fort also destroyed 
the property belonging to people 
of the neighbourhood these 
people should also have redress 
granted them (6). 

If the Bnglish do not grant 
them xediesB, the ryots (7) will 
fly from their home^, and they 
will have no longer confidence 
in uRi 

Just now news has reached us 
tiiat the Oandahar force has en 
camped at AUadbdd (8), whieh 
belongs to us, and wheie our 
fiunihes are lodged (9), the force 
has already plundered our gram 
and fruit (10) 

If your friends sufbr m this 
way, what may your enenues 


camp were killed by these 
monsters 

3 What peoi le ^ Tho popu 
lation of this vallej liod left it 
before my force had amved, and 
have not been here since, with 
the exception of a few indi 
viduals 

4 Why are not these re 
sources brought in when an ex 
travagant price is ofiered foi 
them? 

6 This 18 a false assertion, for 
which the wiitor ought to be 
instantly puuuhed the troops 
have not behaved ill 

b Whit this man means by 
this I know not, no army, no 
detachment was appointed by 
me to dc<«troy a fort I did 
hear that Genei il Sale ordered 
one to be burnt, but whether he 
did BO or no I do not know , but 
if he did 1 dare say he had good 
reasons 

7 1 repeat that there are no 
ryots in the villages All men 
capable of bearing arms are with 
different chiefs, and there is no 
knowmg the hour we msy be 
attacked by them 

8. Yes, 1 have encamped, and 
1 oan^but admve the extreme 
insolence of this man m prw 
Burning to object to it 

9 This IB false, there are no 
frmihes near the place. 

10 This IB fabe, with the 
exception of fruit m the imine* 
diate vicmitj of uunp 

11 We have act a friend m 
Afghanistan , and I know whei 
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our enemies oughfc to expect for 
their cruelty, treachery, and 
bloody murdeiB 
12 Wliut maolenoe lu thu 
man, whose hands are still red 
with tbe blood of our country- 
men, to dictate how and wheie 
we are to place our troops * 

I cannot conclude my remarks 
on this document without offer 
mg my opmion that the writer 
should be instantly seized and 
punished for seudmg such a 
giossly false and insolent state* 
ment 

W Nott, M Gen. 


Camp ncai Cuubul, 22ud September, 1842. 

Seb, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of this day's date, and to acquaint you that I oonoeiTe that 
General Pollock, GB, must have leceived some erroneous informa* 
tion Ko army ever moved with fewei instances of plunder than 
that under my command and not an instoure of irregularity haa 
occurred without punishment being inflicted The persons who 
had mode this complaint ought to be made to prove the tiuth of 
what they say I believe the enemy (I mean Futteh Jung s party 
and the rest of the people) are organising a system to bung our men 
to the same state of starvation to which General Elphmstone a army 
was reduced, m hopes of the same results 

While I thmk it my duty to state this, 1 must declare that 1 wiU 
not, to please a few Afghans, who have scaicely washed their hands 
from the blood of our countrymen, allow my army to be destined, 
and my country to be dishonoured There is gram in the country, 
and 1 thmk it ought to be brought m immediately, the same being 
paid for 

General Pollock's order shall be proolaimed through my camp 
immeoiately, but 1 have not heard of a single act of plunder during 
the loot twfsitj-four hours 1 have, &o. 

W Nott Mqor General, 

Commanding Field Foroea, 


expeotl (11) Thoae people who 
returned to the town are leaving 
It again 

Redress should be speedily 
granted, and Lamars should be 
stationed at each village for its 
protection (12; 


To Captain Ponaonby, 
Aasiatant Adjutant-Qenei^ Camn 
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HXJCCESSION TO THE THRONE OP OAUDOL PUTTEH JUNO 
AND SHARFOOB 

Book IX , clutpteif 3, pages 306 — 367 ] 
i_The following e\tract of a lettei from General Pollock, 
shows what was really done by that officer with respect to 
the Suddorye succession Tht. dcolardtion of the chicls 
alluded to at page 367 is subjoined ] 

“ Shortly after my arnv il at Caubul I despatched a force, 
under Major General M'Caskill, to disperse the followers of 
Amooii ooUoh Khan and M iliomed Akbar, and to endeavour 
to secure the person of the latter Futteh Jung continued 
for Be\eral days m power, uid appealed disposed to endea- 
vour to rotam it The hope which then existed, that 
Mahomed Akbar Khan would fall into our hands, no doubt 
had great lufluc nee with him , but w hen this hope vamshed, 
the representations of his female relations, and the remem- 
brance of the gross treachoiy ho ha<l experienced from the 
dhiefs on former occasions, apiKiar to have alarmed him , 
and at length he iunounced to me his delermmation to 
aooompany the Bntish troops to Hindostan At the same 
time I received a letter, a translation of which I have now 
the honour to forward, from Gholam Mahomed Khan (the 
minister) and Khan Shereen Khan, the chief of the Kuzzil- 
bashes, on the part of several other chiefs, avowing their 
determination to support the brother of Futteh Jung (Shah- 
poor) on the throne of Caubul It was long before 1 could 
oonvinoe the chiefs comprising this party that they could 
not hope foi any assistance firom the Bntish Govemmenty 
either m money or troops , but as they still persisted m 
urging me to allow the Pnnoe Shahppor to remain, and as 
he repeatedly assured me he was anxious to do so, 1 did not 
oonoeive myself authorised hj my instructions to remove 
him forcibly team Caubul, and only stipulated that the 
Bntish Government should not be supposed to have raised 
him to the thr 4 >w^ On the morning of the 12th of October, 
after the Bntish troops had marched from Caubul, Finnce 
Hh^hpnnr wim put ou th« throno, aud the chiefs took the 
imthm of fidelity to him PdUoek to l4)fd EUen^ 

Uifnugk : MB, Correipofidenee ] 
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WBOM. WDZEEE QHOLAM HaBOMED RDAN, POPULZTB , AND KHAB 
NBEREEN KHAN CHIEF OF THE KUZZILBABHES, ON THE PABJB 
OF ALL THE CHIEFS AT OAUBDL 

AC 

Be it known to you that sinoe we, the Populzyes and the 
other Douranoe tribes and the Kuzzilbaah cannot exist under the 
Borukayes , and os such a state of things is altogether out of the 
range of possibility, and moieover, since his Koyal Highnesa 
Futteh Jung has decided on quitting the country, we agree and 
aocept of tlie Piiiicc hhAhjioor as our King, and will obey him as 
our ruler But we hope that you will, from thm time, put a atop 
to the destruction of foits and other pioperty, that the people may 
regain confidence, and leturn to their own houHon and we also beg 
that Meer Soofaec Byanoe, who is a piisoiior in Chaiekur, be sent 
for and made over to us that people may bo mduced to come m to 
US. And if^ou will make over to us an} guns and ammuuition, it 
will be A gieat assistance For the rest, as long as we lire we ■hall 
hope for the friendship of the British Government * 

DFHTBUOTTON OF THE BA/AAB AT OAUBUL AKD THB nCPUTHD 
EXCEBbES OF THF TROOPS 

[Book IX , chapU/r 3, pag* 309 ] 

BIB OEOROE POLLOCK TO LOUD BLLENBOBOUOH 

Apnl 2nd, 1848, Allahabad 

Hr Lord, 

I have had the honour to receive your Lordship’s letter, 
dated 28 ultimo, mtimatmg that disapprobation had been expressed 
at the destruction of the bazaar and mosque at Caubul, and of trees , 
also, that excesses have been imputed to the troops 
It IS difficult to grapple with vague and anonymous accusations 
againat the conduct of the troops Many detailed statements in the 
newspapers were entirely unfounded, and were got up with the sole 
object of creatmg a sensation , but I oonfess that if individual and 
iaolated instonoeR of excess had occurred, 1 should not have been 
mu<di Burpnaed, composed, as all India anmes are^ of such a hetero- 
geneoua massi comprising all olasses and castes, more than two- 
thirds of whom are cither public or private servants and adventurers, 
who, though nominally following some oooupation useful to an 
•noy, prooeed with it ibr tho solo purpose of plundering when a 

* JfS, Xecordt 
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&voiirable oppoitumty offers Sune ezoesses may unknowu to met 
have been committed , but 1 will venture to assert that no troops 
ever conducted themselves with moic forbearduce under such 
iinpreoedouted aggravations f erhaps no army wae ever placed m a 
more trymg situation 

Dunng thewlijle course of their pi ogress towards the capital 
they had oculai proofs of the tieacheiy an 1 brutality of a merciless 
enemy , but still I am unable to call to mind any wanton deliberate 
act of mbumamty on the part of the tioops and cauuot but regret 
that the culp ible instances alluded to have not been specified, as I 
may possibly be suspected of supj leasing facts This however, I 
beg to assure youi Lordship I have no wish to do 

The feeling of tho Hindoos against the Afglions was veiy 
naturally sti ong m consequenre of the lattei having deprived the 
Hmdoos of thou caste whanevei they came into theur power , but 
no troops could feel otlierwise than excik 1 at the sight of the 
skeletons of their late brethien iii aims which still he covering tho 
road from Ouudamuck to Caubul and as if the moie to rouse a 
spirit of revenge, the barricade at Jugdulluok was literally covered 
with skeletons 

What I have stated above will not bo c msidored as justifying 
excesses on the port of a Biitish army , but it may oe admitted m 
extenuation of individual oases 

A few days pievious to the maroh of tho biigale under Brigadier 
Monteith, an European was murdered by the Al^naus at Jellalabad 
Tho destruction of Alh Boghan by some men under Brigadier 
Monteith's command, was caused by one of those sudden bursts of 
tool mg which, bemg wholly unexpected, no precautions were 
necessary, but it was a solitary mstonoe, and occurred 
neaxly os follows — Some comp followers entered the village, and 
having found poits of the dress <>f some of oui soldiers who hsd been 
msssaored on the maroh fKim Caubul, a number of men proceeded 
to the viUsge, whioh was eventually burnt, whether accidentally or 
Intentionelly is doubtftil, so very soon was the mischief perpetrated, 
that the Brigadier was hardly aware of it till the place was m 
Siiww— He immediately took measures to prevent a recurrence of 
such soenes, and 1 wrote m strong terms on the subject Subsequent 
to that event, dunng the whole tune the Bngadier was detached, I 
heard of no more excesses. In the instance of Alh Boghan, after a 
moat minute mquiry, I have reason to beheve that not a man. 
woman, or child was injured, and 1 know the greater part of the 
pcoperfy was xeturned to the head man of the village 
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In sabBequent engigements with the enemy at IfamookaiL 
Jugdullu<dc, and Toaeen, I neither saw or heard of any ezceuee. 
A report waa circulated that an European waa burnt alive at 
JugduUuck, and that two Afghani were burnt in like manner by 
our troops in revenge, the whole of which was an infamous 
fabrioatioD. 

I know of no instances of cruelty or excess at Tstaliff ; and the 
feeling of the army could not have been very prone thereto when 
about four or five hundred women and children were protected 
from insult and injury, and made over to their familieH after the 
engagement. If any access has been committed which I have not 
noticed, I can only affirm that I recollect none , and I beg to add, 
that the praise bestowed on the troops on a late occasion by your 
Lordship for their “ forbearance in victory,’^ is, as far as I am able 
to judge, well merited ; and 1 truat your Lordship will never have 
cause to alter your good opinion of their conduct. 

On the subject of trees being destroyed, I am unable to call to 
recollection what occurred in Brigadier Monteith’s detachment; 
and the only instance of their destruction, which came under my 
personal observation, was at Mamookail, where the ground was 
such that I was obliged to encamp the different regiments in the 
gardens surrounding the fort. Without this precaution 1 should 
have been subjecting the troops to oonstaut annoyance, as the enemy 
would certainly have occupied them. The destruction of the vines 
and other small plants was almost a necessary consequence of our 
occupying Mamookail, 

With regard to the destruction of theCaubul basaar and mosque, 
it may possibly be supposed that with them was destroyed other 
property ; but this was not the case. 

^e insult offered to the remains of the late Envoy was noto- 
rious to the whole of the chiefs and inhabitants of the city. They 
admitted that the mutilated body waa dragged through the 
haMor and treated by the populace with every indignity, and 
eventually hung there, that every A%hnn in the dty might wit* 
neaa the treatment of the remains of the representative of the 
British Government The intended measure was communicated 
to the ohiefiii^ who net only admitted the propriety of destroying 
a place were such scenes had tran^iired, but oflbred to, and did, 
accompany the party sent for its destruction. Those who resided 
at and near the besaar had two dayi^ previous notice to renuive 
their property (whish th^y did), and I am not aware of any In- 
etonoes of videnoe havipg occurred. It was not poorible entirely 
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topnvmt plundaliig; but daring the time the enginw wm ®m- 
plojed in the deetruotion of the hemwr and mosque attaidiad, both 
cavalry and mftntiy vrere cm duty hi the dty to prevent any 
outrage. 

I have the honour, ko. 

Qio. PollooKp 

[dr.A XecordtJJ 


FBOK OENBBAL FOLLOOS TO LOBD BLLIRBOROUOH. 

GhaBeqwre, April, 1848; 

Mt Lord, 

Sinoe I had the honour to address your Lordship on the 
dnd instant, in reply to your Lordship's letter dated the 28rd 
altimo, it haa oeoured to me that 1 could not produce better 
proof of the forbearance of the troops under my command than 
by a relhrenoe to their conduct on the morning of the IBth of 
September last. I have alrea^ offldally detailed the number of 
troops which aoeompanieA me on the oooaabn of planting the 
eolours on the Balia Hisaar. It was deemed advisable on that oc> 
oasion to go through a part of the oity, and although the troops 
had arrived only the day before from a march which was abundantly 
calculated to irritate and exasperate them, they so ftiUy and 
literally obeyed the orders I had previoualy given, that not a 
house or an individual was injured, either in going or returning 
from the Billa*Hissar. The destruction of the residenoe of Koda 
Buz, the chief of Teeseen, may perhaps have been considered an 
soeas; I will therefore explain, that during the time the army 
remained in advance of Teeseen, the chief of that place was the 
eanae of our oommunication being out off He was repeatedly 
waned what theconsequckoes would be when anopportnnityofBned, 
if he persfoted in a oonrse ; but I beg to add that the 
i^juiy sustained by the chief in the destruction of hie residence 
entsiiid no Iocs cn others that 1 am aware o( os the injury dens 
was eonfoied almost entirely to the fortified dwellingi Ponge was 
fisond there and brought to csmpb but not sn individual was Im 
jnsed. 

I bcfs the henonr to |K An 

Oao. FowMb 
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VBOH OUIUAL muoos fO tRB AlkTUTAM^OmiBAL. 

Dinaponb 18tik Aprd, 1848. 

to, 

I have the hononr to adcnowladge the feoeipt of your letter 
toed the 89th ult, whidi awaited my airival hen. I ngret that 1 
waa not aooner in poaaearion of your letter* aa 1 fear this will be too 
late for the porpoae required. Nearly all the information it ia in 
my power to giro ia oontained in the aooompanying oopiea of lettera 
which 1 hare addreaaod to the Right Honourable the Qk>vemor^ 
Oeneral ia replyio araferenoe hia Lordahip waa pleaaed to make to 
me. With leapeot to the extent of iiqury done by the brigade 
under Brigadier Monteith, lam unable to give any detailed aooount. 
The proviaiona, grain, etc., and materiala for buildiog* wen taken 
ton thoae of the inhahitaata who ware openly oppoeed to our 
trooi»;but in both oaeae the ooat of thinga taken waa carried to the 
aooount of government I have already, in my letten to hia Lord- 
•hipb atated that I am not awan of any A^hana having been killed 
when unreaiatingf or from aoy feeling of revenge on the part of the 
troQpo. Torabaua Khan, the ohief of Lallpoora, and the governor 
of Jellalabad, aooompanied the brigade to point out what property 
dioold be nqMoted. With regard to the violation of woman, I 
heard of no inatoooe of the kind ; and 1 am quite aun that Brigadier 
Monteith would have done hia utmoat to pnvent auoh eaouoea. 1 
Imve atated to hia Lordahip what ooourred at Homoo Kail, and I 
know’ moat poaitively that no Aijgfaan waa killed on that oooaalon 
OBOOpt in ftir fighting. The familiaa had, I believe, gone the day 
before the plaoe waa taken. I eannot ogj when or by whom the 
fbrt or adjoining houoea were aet fire to^ 1 paaaed through with 
the ric^t oolumn in puiauit of the enemy, and did not return till 
the afternoon, when I had determined to encamp there. On my 
ret u m I found Brigadier foUoek with hia column (the left) oo- 
oupying the gardena. to fort and a^jnoant houeaa were atlll 
baning. On the return ofthe whole of the troopa, it waa neeaama y 
for their aeeuriijato take advantage of to gardma aurrounded 1^ 
wella, and the man wara aocQtditniy aneampad tow. Thedaatnio- 
tion of to vinat waa e naeafomy oenaagnenee, aa evary one mnal 
know who hoa aeon how gn^ are oultivated in Affehanietan. 
There were very fow traea oat down, but to bark of a number ef 
them waa token firom about two or toaa inohao. With reference to 
to third paragraph of your lettor, I bag to otete, tot from the data 
of my arrival at Oonbul on to Ifith of Boptamber, the inhobitante 
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• w n me noed wtoning to tfadlr honiefc TTi^ hid ■wirmoii 
mt of proteotion, and, with the ezoeptioii of the oorwred beiMr, 1 
•didmy utmoettopfoteotboththeiiihebiteiitiaad their dwdlli^ 
fromiojuiy. I hefealftedyetited tohis Loidthipwhjloonddaed 
that particular apot (the banar) ahould aufliv, and on the 9th of 
October the engineer oommeneed hia operationa. 1 believe I am 
quite juatified in atating that no livea were loot; the private pio- 
party had been removed, and I had both oavaliy and iniSmtiy on 
•duty in the dty to prevent plundering. Borne iqjuiy waa no doubt 
■uatained by the dty, but the damage done even when we left it 
waa pertial and comparatively trivial. I conaidec it mere jnatlce to 
the troopa who proceeded under my command to Gaubul, and who 
paaaed over aoenea which were particularly calculated to oanae 
great ezdtement among them, to atate, that their conduct on pro- 
ceeding to the Balia Hisaar (paaaing through a part of the dty) 
waa quite unexceptionable, and the good dfect reaulting there- 
from waa immediately felt : confidence waa reatored; in proof of 
which I may atate that auppliea both of grain and forage were 
brought in abundantly, everything being paid for. 1 have no 
memorandum from which to quote the exact quautittea of grain 
which came into camp, but my recollection of the quantltiea in 
round numbera ia aa followa The firat day 500 maunda, aeeond 
day 1000 maunda, third day 1600 maunda, fourth di^ 8000 
maunda, 6fth day 1000 maunda. The frlling off of the auppUm 
-on the fifth day waa the conaequenoe, I waa told, of aome of the 
men of General Kott’a foroe having plundered thoae who were 
bringing in auppUea. 1 wrote to General Kott on the aulgeets 
but from that period the auppliea never came in ao freely aa 
before^ and 1 am aony to add that many complainta were m ade. 
I have hitherto been ailent on tUa aubjaot, and ahoold have 
oontinued ao^ fbr reaaofra which it k perhapa nnnaiwamiy to ax- 
plain ; but aa the third pengrapb of your letter calla for a mete 
partionlar report than I we hitherto mader I raloetantly forward 
the aocompenying documeiiti^ upon wUab it ie iinnaoamaiy fitr 
ime to aaake any ocmmentik * 

1Ub» bowmr, to atato dkdaotfr that untB plandmiag aom- 
ammliaa of ev r deaoifrliiMi wma abundant, and tha 
paopAe ware frat returning to tot eMjpt In npfy to that part ef 
thattiirdparigraidiinwhiohlam dNrtadto ateto whrt iqjw < 
undantood had bean oommllled by the G md a h e r freae afrir toy 
— I have mmalj to o b a mvib that from all I had bmad X 
ihoii^t It advimbla that tha whola frraa ahould moaa frail 



OmM thiiwf dagr; waA thiipriorotlon, 1 1am rwion to btUsv% 

hk rtplj to iha toortli pmgitph, I hH^m I magr with gnti 
trolk iNti thit no Alj^iaiMi wwo dtotroyod in cold blood, altiiar 
hifnib or «5«r rtnohing OnabnL Ko women were either dle- 
honoiiied or nuudenadt that 1 em ewere oil With regmd to the 
doitr u o t ion of that partlenlar part of the Oanbul baaeer where the 
owrij^ ratnahia wore traatad with Indignitj, and brutally dragged 
thrangh to be there diahononred and ^it npon by OTeiy If uaaul- 
maa, I admit that I oonaidared it the moat auitable plaoe in whioh 
to hara deeidod Ftpo&> of the poorer of the Brltiah army, without 
inapnaablfig ita hnnianity* 

I hara^ aa direotad by Ton, forwarded a oopy of this letter and 
the ortgliud doeivnanta to Colonel Stewart, for the information of 
the Govemor'QonerBL 

I hare the honour to be, Sir, Aa fte. he. 

Obo. Pollook. 


POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 

niB oouBc or dzbiovobb to tsb oovBBVoiHtiiiaBii. or ivdia 
nr oooiroiEi, 

Lobdob, M dprO, 1648. 

The Seorat Committee baa oommnnioated to ua the lattera noted 
below,* ralatiiig to inquiriaa addreaead by order of the Governor- 
Qanei^ to the Geneial Offloera lately oommanding in A^phaniatan, 
on the eubl^ct of oertaln nunonsa of ontragaa alleged to have been 
per pe trated by the BritUh troopa, and oonvoylng repliea to thoae 
inquiitee from Mtjor-Genenla Sir George Pollook, Sir William 
Notht and Sfr John M^CaakilL 

* EztiartMerfromlheGoTenior-QeneaaltothaBaoratOoinBdttai^ 
No Sb, dated toh ^pril, 1848. 

Letter from M^or-aeiiond IfCaakfll to MUitaiy Seentaiy to 
GofamaeBt, Snd April, 1848. 

LaMar to A^vtant-Genaral Lunlay, Snd April, 1848, with aadaaBN; 

Jf^er-Genaml Pollook to Lord EUmboroB^ Snd April, 1848. 

MMer-GenamlPe^toLordEllniboroBi^ l«th April, 1848. 

Vrioi^Genaral nA to JOHtaiy Seeretaiy to Govarnmeat of Ml%. 
4th April, 1S48. 

Mtlto^Gimml Nett to A4f«tant*GeBa«Bl Lniileg^ 4th April, 1848, 

t ib W. VoMTh ktMr to to be found in (k^ II fNeiU'a naimMwb 
mtheQBartntoMMf (Jrily, 1848), and atoewhnce. 
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WlMD th«e rumoon wore Hist faronght to our knowledga^ wo 
deemed them to be i^teet exeggemtioBe, if not eltegether tm- 
fbunded; and we did not doubt that we ahonld reoelve, in 
oouiee^ full and esoidpatory esplanatione aa to what had aotaally 
taken plaoe. 

Whuat we the atetemonta made %j the thioe Qenent 

Offiom aa generally ratiaftctoiy, we oannot avoid the expreiaioa 
of our regret that Sir William Kott ahonld have been hurrie4» 
by the warmth of hia feelinga, into throwing on the government 
whioh he aerved the reflection oontained^in the laat paragraph of 
‘that letter, and whioh waa quite nnuecoeaaiy tS the ^dioation of 
hia own oharaoter, and that of the troopa under hia command. 

Neither can we do oiherwiae than notioe with regret the pah* 
lioation of Sir William Nott*a letter in an BngUaEnewi^per. Wo 
have not the meana of aaoertalning how thia inegnlarity ooeureed, 
but we muat obaerve, that unanthoriaed dlaoloattre ef ofliolal oorw 
reapondenoe on any aubjeot ia h4^y improper, and may lead io 
the greateat inoonvenienoei 

Weare^ fte. 

(Signed) John Cotton. 

John Shxpbibd. 

W. ASTILEi. 

C.Miuh. 

J. LUBHZNOraN. 

BonuUi 

B, JWKXNB. 


£. MaoNaABnN. 

W. H. a PlAWDIN. 
John XaanniAN. 
W. B. BaTUT. 

Hr. ATJgaNMM. 
ILT-Busb. 
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